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STUDY XIIL 



A^PLICATIOK OF THE LAWS OP NATURE TO THE EVILS OF 

WQIKTY. 

I HAVE exposed in this work tUe errors of our opinions, 
the evils which hftve resulted from them tor maimers mid 
social happiness ; I have refuted those opiuioos, ajod ^^pck 
the very method^ of our sciences; I have mvestigated, 
certain laws of Nature, and applied them, I thuik I may 
venture to say, hftppily to the vegetable order : but in my 
opiaiom all this labor would be iu vain, were I not to 
direct it to the discovery of some remedies for the evils of 
society^ 

A Prussian of Ui^ present diiy, wh,o has writteu much 
has absUined from mal^iug any remarks on the govern- 
meut of hift CQUOtry» ** because^" as he says, ** beings <w3y 
a passenger io the vessel of the state, it is not his proviiiqe 
to interfere iu the management of lier." Fov my part I 
thiok it a duty highly incumbent op mo to treat of the 
vessel of the slate, because 1 am a passenger, aovl must be 
interested iu the prosperity of the voyage. It is my duty 
to employ the leisure afforded pne by my very situatioa 
as a passenger, to apprize the pilots of the irregularities 
which I perceive on board* Such is the example which 
appears to have been given us by our Montesquieus, our 
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4 STUDIES OF NATURE. 

Fenelons, and many other illustrious meiiy who* in every 
country, have devoted their vigils to the vrelfare of their 
feliow-citizens. The only solid objection that can be al* 
leged against me is my inability. But 1 have witnessed 
much injustice ; I have myself been a victim of it The 
images of disorder have excited in me ideas of order. 
Besides, my errors will serve to display the sagacity of 
those who shall correct them. If I present but one single 
useful idea to my pnnce, whose bounty has hitherto sup- 
ported me, though my services have gone unrewarded, [ 
shall obtain a recompence the most precious; if I may 
flatter myself with having dried the tears of some unhappy 
being, at the latest moment of life this recollection will 
wipe away my own. 

Those who profit by the calamities of their country, 
will reproach me with being its enemy, and alledge, as 
usual, that things have always been as they are now, and 
that every thing is going on well, because their own af- 
fairs are prosperous. But it is not those who expose the 
calamaties of their country that ar^its enemies, but those 
who flatter it. Most assuredly the writers, as Horace and 
Juvenal, who predicted to Rome her destruction, even 
amidst all her grandeur, were more strongly attached to 
her welfare than those who flattered her tyrants and took 
advantage of her disorders. How long did the Roman 
empire survive the predictions of the former ? The good 
princes who afterwards assumed the reins of government 
could not reform it, because they were deceived by cotem- 
porary wtiters, who never ventured to attack the moral 
and political cause of corruption. They were contented 
with confining their reform to themselves, and had not 
even the courage to extend it to their families. Thus 
reigned a Titus and a Marcus Aurelius. They were only 
great philosophers upon a throne. For my part, I think 
I have already deserved well of my country, if I have only 
told her this terrible truth, that she contains in her bosom 
more than seven millions of paupers, and that their num- 
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oer flat been aanuaUy increMing 4ioQe toe age ^ Looiv 
JtlV. 

God forbid that I should wish for tbe destruction of 
the dififereat orders of the state* 1 am Quiy desirous to 
bring them back to the spirit of their origioal institution. 
Would to heaven that the clergy deserved by Uiejr virtues 
the finrt rank conferred by the sanctity of their functions^ 
and that the nobility protected the citisen, and rendered 
tliemaelves formidable only to the eoemies of the people : 
that the financial department, pouring its treasures into 
the channels of commerce, and agriculture, i<eft open to 
merit avenues to places of every kind ; that each woman» 
exempted by the weakness of her constitution from most 
of the burdens of society, were engaged only in fulfilling 
the pleasing duties of a wife and a mother, in constltttting 
the felicity of a single family ; that, endowed with graces 
and with t>eanty, she considered herself as a flower in 
thnt chain of pleasures with which Natune has honnd man 
to ^e, and that while die iu the crown and tipe joy of her 
husband in particular, the entire chain of her sex conoo- 
lidated the mass of national happiness ! 

I seek not the applause of the muUttude ; by such I 
fliiall.not be read: besides, they are sold to the opulent 
and the powerful. It is true, the people are (ContiunaUy 
railing against them, and even applaud such as oppose 
them with firmness : but they abandon them to tiieir fate 
as soon as Ihej perceive that they are the objects of the 
hatred of the rich. 'Hiey tremble ait the mettaces of the 
latter, or they crouch at their feet on receiving the leaat 
mark of benevolence. By the people I mean not only 
the lowest class of society, but a great number of others, 
who think themselves much atK>ve it 

The people are not my idol. If tlie powers which go- 
vern them are corrupt, they are themselves tbeeaose of it 
We reprobate the reigns of Nero and Caligula, but those 
wiclred princes were the firuits of their age, ss bad fniits 
are produced by bad trees s they wodkl not have been ty- 
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htnts had they not found among the Romans hiformen^ 
spies, satellites^ poisoners, prostitutes, executioners^ and 
flatterers, who told them that every thing was going on 
well. 1 do not look upon virtue as the portion of th« 
people ; but I think that it is divided among all conditions, 
that it is rare among the low, among the middling chssea^ 
and among the great, and yet so necessary for the preser-* 
vation of all the orders of society, that if it were entirely 
destroyed, the country would crumble into ruin like a 
temple whose foundations have been undermined. 

But though it is neither the praises nor the virtues of 
tlie people that are particularly interesting to me, its la-» 
bors however are. From the people proceed most of my 
pleasures and of my sorrows ; it is they that supply me 
with food, with clodiing, with lodging, with superfluities^ 
while they themselves are sometimes in want of the ne* 
cessaries of life ; from them likewise proceed contagion, 
robbery, sedition, and were I no farther concerned than 
as a mere spectator of their happiness or of their misery, 
they would not be indifierent to me. Their joy excites 
in my heart an involuntary joy, and their wretchednesf 
afflicts me. It is not by paying for their services with 
money that I can acquit myself of all obligation towards 
them. It is a maxim of a rich and hard-hearted man : *' I 
owe that workman nothing; I have paid him.'* The 
money which I give to the people in return for their ser- 
vices, creates nothing new for their use ; it would circu- 
late just the same, and perhaps more qsefuUy for than if I 
had never existed. The people therefore bear the burden 
of my existence, without any return on my part ; and 
what is still worse, they are likewise loaded with that of 
my irregularities. I am accountable to them, more than 
to the magistrates, for my virtues and my vices. If I 
deprive them of a portion of their subsistence, I oblige hinr 
who is in want of it to become a beggar or a robber; i 
I debauch a Cemale, I rob society of the mother of a fami- 
ly ; if I^ appear irreligious, 1 weaken the hopes which 
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•upport them under their labors. Besides, religion gives 
me a positive command to love them. When it enjoins 
me to love mankind, it is the people whom it designs and 
not the great; to them it attaches all tlie powers of society, 
and which exist only by them and for them, pifferini^ 
widely firom the system of modern policy, which presents 
the people to kings as their property, it presents kings to 
the people as their fathers and their defenders. The peo- 
ple are not made for kings, but kings for the people. J, 
then, who am nothing and can do nothing, may at least 
offer up ardent wishes for their felicity.^ 

I must do this justice to our nation to acknowledge H^at 
I am not acquainted with one more generous in Europe, 
though it is the most miserable that I know, liberty ex- 
cepted. I could relate a great number of anecdotes of its 
benevolence, if time permitted. Our wits frequently draw 
caricatures of persons in low life, and of our peasantry, 
because they have no other object than to amuse the rich ; 
but they would furnish them with some excellent lessons 
of virtues, if they knew how to study those of the people. 
For my part, I have more than once found among them 
ingots of gold upon a dunghill. 

I have remarked, for example, that many petty shc^ 
keepers sell their commodities at a much lower price to the 
poor thsm to the rich, and when I have asked the reason, 
they have replied : ** Every body must live. Sir.'' I have 
likewise observed that many of the common people never 
cbeapen when they are dealing with persons as poor as 
themselves: '^They most earn a livelihood," say they. 
One day I saw a little child buying greens of a green- 
grocer ; the woman gave thediUd an apron full for a penny, 
and when I exprened my astonishment at the quantity, 
^ Sir/ said she, ** I should not give so much to a grown* 
up person, but I should be very sorry to cheat a child.' 
When I lived in the street de la Magdaldne, I employed 
a porter, a native of Auvei^ne, name Christal, who for 
iive^nonths gratuitously maintained a maker of tapestry 
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a ttnuiger to him* and who had cone to Paris on the bu- 
siuew of a law-suit, <* became,'* at he told mc^ ** this man 
had oo the road, in the pablic stage, fron time to time 
asiisted bis wife, who was sick.** The same porter had a 
son eighteen years old, paralytic and an idiot from bis 
birth, whom he supported with the tendierest affection, 
refusing to place him in the Hospibd for Incursbiet^ though 
persons who possemed sufficient infloenoe had frequentlsr 
offered to exert it in his befanl£ ** God gave him to me,*' 
faid be, ** and it is my duty to take care of him/' I bare 
no doubt that he still maintains, this son, though be is 
obliged himself to feed him, and his wife is frequently ilK 
I once stood still with admiration to look at a bashful 
pauper seated on a post in the street Berg^re, near the 
Boulevards* Well-dresied people passed by without 
giving him any thing ; but tbeie were few servant-maids 
or women carrying baskets, but what stopped to bestow 
their mite. He wore a wig well powered, his hat under 
his amv bed a great ooat, clean linen, and bis appearance 
was so respectable^ that when these poor people were be*' 
stowing their alms, yon wiecdd rather bcve imagined that 
they were receiving charity from hinv It is impomible 
to refer this aentiment of g^nnrosity in the people to any 
secret motive of selAinierest, as Uw en e m i es of mankind, 
who have attempted to explain the osnses of compassion, 
alledge. None of these poor women imagined heiself in 
the situation of the unfortunate man, wbo, it was said, 
had been a watch^n^er, and bad lost bis fight ; but they 
were impellnd by that sublime instinct, w Inch interetts us 
more in the dtstresses of the ^reat than in those of other 
men, because we compare the magnitude of their misfer- 
tunes to that of tiMir elcvatmn sad of their falL To ser« 
vant msids a blind watob-snaker wnsa Beiiwrius» 

I could adduce iastanoes «f this ksnd without •end : they 
would be thonght worthy (tf the Adrawation of the nch if 
they were taken frsm the history of tlis asnigeq, or kxmk 
that of the Rmpan emperor^ if €iey snte two thousand 
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yean, or two thoasand leagues diitant from us. They 
woald amuse their imagiuation, and pacify their avarice. 
Certainly our bWn people are worthy of pur love. I 
could prove tiiat their moral goodness is the firmest sup* 
port of the government, and that, in spite of their neces- 
siti^ it is they who make amends for the scanty pay 
of our soldiers, and who supply with necessaries the pro^ 
digious number of poor with which the kingdom swarms. 
Saliu popidi suprema lex est, was a saying of the an* 
cients : the welfare of the people is the supreme law, be- 
cause their wretchedness is productive of general misery. 
This axiom should be held the more sacred by legislators 
and reformers, as no law can be durable, and no plan of 
reform can be executed, till the welfare of the people is 
first established. It is their miseries which beget abuses, 
which keep them up, and renew them. It is because they 
did not build upon this foundation that so many illustrious 
reformers have beheld their political edifice crumble into 
ruins. If Agis and Cleomenes failed in their endeavors 
to bring about a reform in ^arta, it was because the un- 
fortunate Helots saw with indifierence a system of happi- 
ness in which they were not comprehended. If China 
was conquered by the Tartars, it was because the discon- 
' tented Chinese groaned under the tyranny of their man- 
darins, while their sovereign was kept in total ignorance 
of the matter. If Poland was divided in our own time by 
her neighbours, it was because her endaved peasants and 
her menial gentry did not defend her. If so many reforms 
with regard to the clergy, the military, finance, justice; 
commerce, and concubinage have been attempted in Tain, 
it 18 because the misery of the people is incessantly pro- 
ducing the same abuses. 

In all my travels I never saw a more flourishing coun- 
try thait Holland. Its capital contains at least one hun- 
dred and eighty thousand inhabitants. The immense 
trade of that city throws a thousand temptations in the 
way, yet you never hear of a robbery^ nor are soldiery 
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ever employed to moout guard. Whea I wm there in 
17G3» tliere bad not been a ling^ ezecutien lor eleven 
yearly The laws are neFevthelefa levece; but the peo* 
pie, who easily find meana ta earn a lubaistence* are. not 
tempted to mfruige them* It ia evea worthy of remark 
that though they have expended miUions \m printing all 
our extravagaBGea in morality, in poUtica,. and in religioa^ 
neither their opioiona atqr their maonera hue been viti*- 
ated, because they are oonteot with their condiftiDn. ' 
Crknea are generated only by indigeiice asid by excessive 
opuksKe. When I was at Moscow,, an old man^ a native 
of Geneva, who was in that city at the time of Peter 1^ 
informed me^ that since varioua means of subsistence, had 
been afforded to the people by the eatablishmait of maua« 
factures and. commerce^ wditiousi assasoinatiooan robberies^ 
and conflagratioas had become much less freiyieut thaa be^ 
fore.— -Had there not been muUitudea of miserable wretches 
at Rome, a. Catiline wouid. never have, eausted. The police, 
it is Irue^ psevenite pnUic disturbances at Paris ; it may 
even be asserted that fewer crimes are committed in that 
capital thaa in the other eitiea of the kingdom, in propor^ 
tioa to their pofwlation ; hut the tranquillity of the people 
of Paris proceeds from their possessing more numerous 
means of subsistence than those of the other towns» be< 
cause the rich flock thither from all the provinces. After 
aU^ the expence of policerofficers^ of spies, of prisous, and 
places of confinement, is defrayed by the«e same people, 
and tiiiis anm is employed in the infliotiiig of punishments 
when it might be devoted to purposes of benevolence. 
These expedients are, besides, nothing but repercussions 
that involve the people in secret iiTegularitps, which are 
equally dangerous. 

The first method of diimnishing the indigence of the 
people is to reduce the excessive opulence of the rich. It 
ia not the Isitter that afifocd a livelihood t? the lower 
classes, jw some modem . politicians affirm. They may 
pitlcttd to calculate the wealth of a state ; the mass of it 
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11 certaiiiTy limited ; and if the -whole bappem to be in 
the possession of u small portion of citizens, it is not of 
any service to the mnlthnde. As they ailways see in small 
characters men concerning idiom they care very little, 
and in large capitals the money of tvhich they are ex- 
tremely fond, they think it more beneficial to the kingdom 
that an income c^ one hundred thousand crowns should 
centre in one and the same person, than that it should be 
divided among one hundred famfiies,** because,^ say they, 
*< great capitals pro^ce great trndertakings f^ bnt this is 
a most pernicious error. The wealthy possessor keeps 
only a few more ^rvants, and -spends the rest of iiis su- 
perfluity in articles of luxury and corruption. It is ne- 
cessary that he should lenjoy it in his own way. Tor if he 
be avaricious, the money is totally lost to society. But 
one hundred Tamffies of good citizens might live with 
conifort on mich a rovenue. They would bring up a great 
number of children, and would noaintain a -multitude of 
Other "^Tsmilies by means of arts that aiie not only useful, 
but likewise 'ft'iendly to morals. 

In order 'therefore to dintinish t>ptt]ence, without, how- 
ever, doing injurtice to the rich, it <woa1d be necessary to 
put a stop to the venality of places, in consequence of 
which 'they ar^ 'monopdii^Eed by that class of society whiifh 
coiM'best dispense with them, since they are conferred 
only on those ' Who possess moneys . It ^onM ^be Jneeessaiy 
to destroy •flieiluiilic^, t^e triplictty, aadthe qoadvupli- 
city which accumulate them on a single 'head, .as w^D as 
the reversions'in^T^h perpetuate them in tjie same 'Ibmt. 
lies. This abolltron woidd undoubtedly destroy f hat aris- 
tocracy of > gold which .keeps gradually extending in the 
Imsom 'of the monarchy, and placing an kisurmoantafoie 
Ibarrier'between'the prince and his sufcrfects, beoomes iu 
'the en^ the most dangerous of all goiveniaients. By sadi 
'a measure the dignity of oQces wocdd be aug^oMnted ; they 
"Mil be more worthy of esteem when they shall be the 
reward of merit* and not the price of money : it wouM 
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diminiih that reipect for wealth which has corrupted our 
morals, aod would increase the veneratioD due to virtue; 
it would open to all the orders of the state the avenue to 
public employmentSy which* for a century, has been tlie 
patriimmy of four or five thousand fiiiinilies, who shift all 
offices from one to another, without su£fering the rest of 
tne citizeus to partake of them, till they divest themselves 
of that character* that is, till they sell them their liberty, 
their honor, and their consciences. 

Our king;s have been persuaded that it was safer for 
them to rely on the purses of their subjects than on their 
probity, lliis is the origin of the venality in the civil 
state, but the fallacy of this sophism is apparent, when we 
consider that it exists neither in the ecclesiastical nor in 
the military condition, and that those great bodies are, as 
fiir as concerns their individuals, the best regulated in the 
state, at least with respect to their police and their parti- 
cular interests. 

The court frequently employs the changes of fashion to 
give subsistence to the people from the superfluities of the 
rich. This palliative is good, though it is attended With 
great inconveniences ; but at any rate it ought to turn to 
the advantage of the poor, and all commerce in foreign 
li|xuries should be forbidden, for it would be very inhu- 
man to suffer the rich, who draw all the money from the 
nation, to send every year a considerable part of it to 
India and China* io order to procure muslins, silks, and 
porcelain, which they may find at home. The trade to 
India and China is adaptei only to nadions, who, like the 
Dutch and English, have neither mulberry-trees nor silk* 
worms. These may likewise be permitted to purchase tea 
and to drink it, because their countries produce no wine. 
But whenever we buy a piece of cotton in Bengal, we 
prevent an inhalwtant of our islands from cultivating the 
plants which would have produced the raw material, and 
a family in France from spinning and weaving it. It is 
likewise a moral obligation to rettore to the women the 
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occnpatioDs which beloug to them, sach as those of mid- 
wiYes, miUinera, mantau-makersy and all such as require 
iiothiug more than address and a sedentary life in order to 
rescue numbers of them from indolence and prostitution, 
in which they beek the means of supporting a wretched 
existence. 

A grand source of subsistence would likewise be opened 
to the people by suppressing the privileges of commercial 
and manufacturing com|^anies< These companies, we are 
told, give bread to a whole province. Their establishments 
indeed appear striking at the first view, especially in the 
country. They exhibit long awenues of trees, vast build- 
ings, numberless courts, palaces; but they enable the pro- 
prietors to ride in their coaches, aind compel the rest of 
the village to Wear wooden shoes. T never saw peasants 
more wretched than in the villages where there are privi- 
leged manufacturers. These privileges tend more than 
can be conceived to check the industry of a country. I 
shall quote on this occasion what is Miid by an anonymous 
English writer, distingtiished for soundness of judgment 
and impartiality. ** I passed,** says he, ** through Mon- 
treuil, Abbeville, and Pequigni. Tlie second of these 
towns likewise has its chateau; its indigent inhabitants 
highly extol their manufacture of cloth, but it is less con- 
siderable than those of many villages in Yorkshire."* To 
the cloth manufacturers of the villages of Yorkshire I could 
however oppose those of handkerchief and of cotton and 
woollen stuffs in the villages of the Pays de Caux, which 
are very flourishing, and the peasants of which are very 
opulent, because there is no such thing amoiig them as ex- 
clusive privileges. The privileged manufacturers finding 
themselves without competitors, oppress their workmen as 
much as they please. They employ a thousand artifices 
to reduce them to the lowest possible wages. They 
advance them money, for example, and when they have 

Travttlf in Fnmce, Italy, nod the inland! of tlie Arehlpetafo In fSO* 
VOL. III. C 
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made ih&n tbeir de)i>tom beyood the pouiJnlity of 
weoi; for which a few prowoa are sufficient* they then 
have tbeqn in their power* I know a considerable branch 
of maritinvs 6shery, which is almost totally roioed in one 
of our ports by this fatal species of monopoly. The citizens 
of that town first purchased the fish of the fishermen, for 
the purpose of curing and selling it; they aAerwards built 
fishing-smacks, and then advancedmoney to the fishermen^s 
wives during the absence of their husbands. The ktter 
were oldiged on their return, to hire tliemselves. jtp the 
citizens, in order to pay their debt. When the cUi«ena 
were masters of the boats, the fishermen, and their fish, 
they regulated the conditions of the fishery at pleasure. 
Most of the fishermen were disgusted with the smallness 
of their profits, and the fishery, which formerly rendered 
the town so flourishing, has now dwindled almost to 
nothiugp 

If f ana defirous that no intruders should ran away with 
the means of subsistence bestowed by Nature on each 
rank of society ^nd. on each sex. still less, should 1 wish 
monopolizers to appropriate to themselves tl^ose which 
she has given to each individual* For example, the author 
of a book, of a machine, of any invention for utility or 
pleasure, to which a man has devoted his time, bis labor, 
and his genius, onght to be at least as justly entitled to a 
premium in perpetuity from those who sell his book, or 
make use of his invention, as the lord of the manor to re- 
ceive fines from those who build upon his domain, and 
even from such as dispose of their bouses. Such a right 
appears to me to be mucli more consonant to the law of 
Nature than fines of alienation. Tf the public is put in 
possession of a wcfui invention, it is the duty of the state 
to make compensation to the aothor, that bb glory n\9^ 
not be converted into his ruin. If thit» equitable law ex- 
isted we should not see twenty booksellers living at their 
fuse at the expence of an author who sometimes has not 
a morsel to eat We should not have seen in our own 
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Uiiitt theipoftttrity cf Gorn^ille 9AA of La Foiittiirie redtioed 
to :beggary» while the boobieiiers of Parit ar^ purchaitiig 
•aperb coaHtryHteats with th6 profits of their workf • 

Great laoded estates are still more prejndical than e)&> 
tensive capitals or emolumenta^ because they rob the other 
dfiaeasy at oae and the sakne ttme» of social and natural 
patriotism. They moi^ter become, in process of tinie* 
tii^ propelrty of those who. have offices and money.; .they 
pliHce under the discrelioh of such persons all the Mibj^ta 
of the state^ and allow them no other resource for a 8Ub« 
sistence than either t6 becotaiis corrupt and flatter the pos- 
siont of those who are in possession of wealth and power* 
or to abaDdoii /their country. These three causes combined, 
and particularly tlie hut, led to the destruction of the Ro- 
man empire, as was justly remarked by Pliny, so early as 
the reign of Trajan. They have already driven out of 
France a greater nnmber of subjects than the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. When I was in Prussia, in 1765, 
there wer^no less than. fifty thousand deserters among. the 
regular troofB.iisamtaiDed by the king, and at that tuiM 
amounting to one hundred and thirty thousand. I ctmiKit 
think thai the number stated to me was exaggerated, lor 
I remarked thftt one third of all the guards through which 
I passed oonsisted of Frenchmen ; and these guards are 
statiokied at the gates of all the towns, and in all the viU 
lages upon the. great roads, especially towards the frontiers. 
When I was in the Rusnan service, there were computed 
to be neiurly three tfaoukind teachers of my netiou at 
Moecow, and nmong these I kuew many persons of respect* 
abl6 families, lawyers, young ecdeslastics, gentlemen, and 
even officers^ Grermany swarmsr with our unhappy coun- 
trymen. In the courts both cf the north and south, the 
dancers and the tctora are French. Thus nmch we have 
if) common with the modem Italians, and with the ancient 
Greeks of the Eestcm Empire. We seek for« subsistence 
in a diffeienf oomitry fromitlMit which gave us birth. We 
see no otiier nafioB of Europe wandering in this manner 

o2 
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over the («Ge of the earth, unless it be certain natives of 
Switzerland, who are engaged in commerce, but who re- 
turn to their country after they have made their fortune. 
The French never return, because the precarious professions 
they exercise, prevent them from ever amassing sufficient 
to live upon in their native land. Our men of letters who 
have not emigrated, or who reflect but superficially, ex- 
claim from time to time against the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes; but if they expect to bring back to France the 
children of French refugees, they are grossly mistaken. 
Assuredly those who are rich, and ■ are advantageously 
settled in foreign countries^ will not leave their establish- 
ments for the purpose of returning to France ; none but 
poor Protestants, therefore, would come back. But what 
would they do there, when so many native Catholics are^ 
under the necessity of emigrating for want of sulwistencef 
I have been more than once astonished that our pretended 
politicians demand so many citizens of religion, and that 
f hey al>andon by their silence such a great number to the 
avidity of our great proprietors. The truth must be told: 
they have written rather from hatred to priests than from 
love towards men. The spirit of toleration which they 
are desirous of establishing, is a vain pretext benesth which 
they shelter themselves; for the ProtestaUts, whom they 
want to recal, are as intolerant as they accuse the Catho- 
lics of being, as was proved some years since in the very 
country of liberty, in England, by those who set fire to 
the chapel of the Spanish ambassador. Intolerance is 
a vice of European education, which manifests itself in 
literature, in systems and in religion. There is another 
reason for these clamors ; it is the same reason which 
makes them contend for the ennobling of commerce, and 
maintain profound silence with regard to that of agricutture, 
the most noble of all conditions from its very nature. It 
is, since it must be told, because the rich merchants and 
great proprietors give good suppers, to which they invite 
handsome women^ who make and unmake reputations of 
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every kind, and because the laborers and emigrants canMt 
give any. The table is now the niain spring of the aris- 
tocracy of the rich. By means of this, an opinion on 
which sometimes depends the ruin of a state, acquires a 
preponderance. There too the honor of a soldier, of a 
bishop, of a magisti^te, of a man of letters* frequently de- 
pends on a woman who has lort her Own. . 

Modern pOiiey has likewise advanccfd a very great error 
in aserting that riches always find their level in a state. 
When the indigent have increased in it to a certain degree, 
th«re is a competition among these unhappy wretches, who 
jShall dispose of himself at the cheapest rate. While, on 
the one hand, the rich man importuned by his famished 
countrymen, who demand employment, raises the value of 
his money, they, to obtain a preference^ lower the price of 
their labor, so tliat at length they cannot procure a subsis- 
tence* Agriculture, manofaeturers, and commerce are 
then seen to droop in the most favored countries. Consult 
on this Bufciject the accounts of various provinces of Itafy, 
and among the rest what Mr. Brydone says in fats highly 
intelligent Tmvcls;* notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of a canon of PaleroKs against the luxury and the prodi- 
gious wealth of the nobility and cleigy of Sicily, and the 
extreme misery of its peasantry, you will see whether 
money will find its level there. I have been at Malta, 
which can 1^ no means be compared for fertility of soil to 
Sicily, bdag nothing more than a white rock : but this 
rock abounds in foreign riches from the perpetual revenue 

* I quote a g^t number of books of traveis, btcsoM they are wbal I 
ove and esteem the most among (he prodactions of modern fiteratnre. I 
iHiTe b-aTcUcd a freat deal, and can assert that I have almost always foaatf 
them vnanimoQS concerning the productions and manners of every coutt- 
try, when the spirit of a natiun or of a party is not introduced into tKem. 
A very small nantoer vliose air of romance strikes yon at first sifht must 
be expected. Every body decries them, and yet every body consults 
Ukem. It ts to these sources that feograph^rs, natural philosophers ami 
Uttoriana, merdiaatB, poUtleal writers, phUotopbers, compilers of every 
^ascription, liistorians of foreign countries, and even our own, apply for 
Isromiation wfcea they are 4esitx>i4 of dhcowring the truth. 

a 
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of the commanderies of the order of St. John, whose funds 
are situated in all the catholic countries of Europe, and 
from the property left by the knights who die in foreign 
partsy and annually conveyed thither. It might be still 
more wealthy, in consequence of the convenience of its 
port, situated more advantageously than any other in the 
Mediterranean, and yet the peasant is exceedingly miser- 
able. His whole dress consists of a pair of drawers, which 
reach no lower than his knees, and a shirt without sleeves. 
Sometimes he may be seen standing in the public place, 
with his legs and arms bare and half roasted by the sun, 
to hire himself for a shilling a day, with a horse and car* 
hsge capable of containing four persons, from day-break 
till midnight, and to go to any part of the island that he 
may be ordered by the traveller, who has no occasion to 
give either him or his beast so much as a glass of water. 
He runs aloiig barefoot over the rocks, leading his horse 
by the bridle before the indolent knight, who frequently 
speaks to him only for the purpose of abusing him as a 
low bred scoundrel, whereas his conducter never replies 
but with hat in hand, and calling him your most illustrious 
lordship. The treasury of the republic is full of gold and 
silver, and the people are paid only in copper money, 
called four tarini pieces, the imaginary value of which is 
about eight-pence sterling, and the intrinsic worth about 
a halfpenny. It has this motto : Non aSf sed fides — ^Not 
money, but confidence. What an immense distance ex- 
clusive property and gold place between men ! A sturdy 
porter in Holland asks you as much in gut geldt, that is, 
in good money, for carrying your portmanteau from one 
street to the next, as the humble Maltese receives for 
driving you about a whole day with three of your friends. 
The Dutchman is well-dressed, and his pocket is full of 
gold and silver. His coin has a very different inscription 
from that of Malta. Toy see upon it : ConcordiA res parvcs 
^rescunt : — Small things increase by concord. There is 
in fact as much difference between the power and felicity 
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of the one state and of the other, aa between the iiiacn|»- 
tions i^nd the substances of their coin. 

It is in Nature that we ought to seek the subsistence of 
apeopIe» and in their liberty the channel through which it 
ought to flow. The spirit of monopoly has destroyed 
among us many branches which are productive of great 
wealth to our neighbors; such, among others, are the 
whale, the cod, and the herring fisheries. I admit, how* 
ever, on this occasion, that there are enterprizes which 
require the concurrence of a great number of hands, as 
well for their preservation and protection, as to accelerate 
their operations ; such are the maritime fisheries ; but it 
is the duty of the state to undertake the administration of 
these. Companies, among us, have not been influenced 
by a patriotic spirit ; they are only established to form, 
as it were, distinct, petty states. The same is not the case 
with the Dutch. For example, as they go beyond HoU 
land to catch herrings, because that fish is so much the 
better the further it is taken towards the north, they have 
ships of war for the purpose of protecting the fishery. 
They have others with very capacious hulls, called busses, 
which catch the herrings night and day with nets, and 
others again which are very swift sailers, and carry them 
perfectly fresh to Holland. A premium is besides offered 
for the first ship that arrives with a cargo at Amsterdam. 
The fish in the first barrel are paid tor at the rate of a 
gold ducat, or nine shillings English, a piece ; and the 
rest of the cargo at the rate of a florin, or two shillings^ 
These encouragements induce the fishermen to advance as 
far as possible towards the north, to meet the fish, which 
are there of a size and flavor iar superior to those caught 
in the vicinity of the coasts. The Dutch have erected a 
«tatue to the first inventor of the method of smoking and 
making what is called pickled herrings. . They justly 
conceived that the citizen who procures for his country a 
new medium of subsistence, and a new branch of coni» 
meroe, deserves to be placed in the same rank as ihom 
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who enl%ltten or who defeitd it From theie attentioat 
it is obvious with wlmt Tigilance they wi^ch o?ec erery 
thing that is capable of contriboting to public abundance. 
It 19 inconcerrable wlkat adfanta^ea they have deriyed 
from an infinite number of prMloctiont ivhieh we aulfer to 
go to waste, imd of their Bandy, manAy, and natarally 
poor and barren oountry. [ never witntssed in any audi 
abttttdattce of every thing. They have no vinefliy and yet 
there is a greater quantity of wine in their cdiars, than in 
thoae of Bourd^uic ; they ha¥e bo foresti» and yet they 
have more tiniber in their dock-yards than thera is at the 
iKHifces of the Meme and of the Rhine, from which they 
obtain their oak ; 4hey have very httle arable land* and 
yet there is more wheat in their granaries than France 
reserves for the consumption of her inhabitants. . The 
•ame is the case with regard to artides of luxury ; for 
thougli their garments and houses are simple, there is per- 
haps more marble for sale in their shops, than is cut in 
the quarries of Italy and the Ardiipelago ; more cBamondt 
and pearls in their caskets than in those of the jewellers 
of Portugal ; and more mahogany^ sandere wood, and In- 
dian canes, than there is in all the rest of Earope, though 
their country produces nothing but linden-trees and vf\U 
lows. The happiness of the inhabitants presents a spec- 
tacle still more mteresting. I never saw there a single 
beggar, nor a house that wanted a brick or a pane of 
gfess. But it is the appearance of the Exchange at Am- 
sterdam that is particularly worthy of admiration. It is 
an extensive stractiire of very simple architecture, the 
quadrangular court of whibh is anrrounded with a colon- 
nade. Each of its coiaoins, wfaicli are very numerous, 
has inscribed upon its capital the name of some one of 
the principal cities in the world, as Constantinople^ Leg^ 
bom» Canton, Petersburg, Batavia, and 9o forth ; and is, 
as it were, the centre of its commerce in Europe. There 
are few at which bushiess is not daily transacted to the 
amount of milltens. Most of t|ie people who asKmbie 
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there are dresMd in brown clo fbcBt and without ruffleflu 
This coDtrast appeared the more striking to me^ as five 
days before I was at the same hour in the Palais Royal, 
crowded with people dressed in clothes of the most bril* 
liant colors* laced with gold or silver, who were conversing 
about the opera, literature, kept mistresses, or some other 
subject equally trivial, and most of whom had not a single 
crown in their pockets. We had with us a young trades- 
man of Nantes, whose afiairs were deranged, and who had 
withdrawn to Holland, where he was an utter stranger. 
He had communicated his situation lo my travelling com- 
panion, whose name was M. Le Breton. Thu gentleman 
was a Swiss officer in the Dutch service, partly a soldier 
and partly a merchant^ the best-natured man in the world, 
who told him not to be discouraged, and gave him a re- 
commendation to his brother, a merchant who lived in 
the same house at which we took lodgings. This brother 
of M. Le Breton took the unfortunate traveller to the 
Exchange, and recommended him, without compliment or 
humiliation, to a commercial agent who merely asked the 
young Frenchman for a specimen of his writing; then 
vrith a pencil he took down bis name in his pocket-book, 
and directed him to meet him at the same place, and the 
same hour, the followimg day. I did not fiiil to accom- 
pany him and M. Le Breton. The agent appeared, and 
diewed my countryman a list of seven or eight merchants 
clerks* places to cfause from ; to some was annexed a sa^ 
lary of ei^ hundred French livres, with board, and to 
others fourteen hundred livres without it He thus ob- 
tained a place immediately, without any farther trouble. 
I asked M. Le Brelon*s brother, to what cause I was to 
ascribe the active vigilance of this agent in behalf of one 
who was a total stranger. He replied : ** It is his trade ; , 
he receives for his trouble the first months salary of those 
for whom he provides. You need not be surprised,*' 
added he ; ** they make a trade here of every thing, from 
an odd shoe to a fleet*' 
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We KRut n^t, however* suftsr ^umelvet ^ be ^assM 
Of the iUusiops of an immepse cotBOn&t^^ hy which our 
,policy hat often been mUlecL Fabrici aa4 tiaoufaetiirc^ 
.we are told . bring bhAUqiis intOi & o<niiitry {i • but the ^ae 
wpols> the djing materially the igoldaBd aiWer* and other 
articlea which ttprpciires of Ibreignert^ a^e.tributes whi<h 
it is obliged to pay them. If they had nene'otf thea^ the 
people would not the ien hav6manafiicftf red. their .naHme 
wod]» awd if their eloth bad' been of ioAvigr quaff tyi thi^ 
rxkuld at apy rate ha?e coBiverted it to tbeih! ow n : uae» . Un* 
limited cmnmerce ia adapted oaly tv « nation wbieh bidl 
a small and bs^rren territory^ lifc^ the Dutoh; Thty export 
not their pwa 8i}pei;Siiitiet». but ^tfaoae of > other nations; 
and th^y run no riak of wanlidg the aetenanes ^f. Itfe^ aa 
is frequcintly the case w^th varibuslerritoriaLpdWiefl. Of 
wh£(t advantage. iflijt to a natioh to :chithe &U £iih)pewitb 
their wool^f. if they. tlutnlariyeaH go itaknl) to raiae the 
best wiiies» if t)iey dcink nothing imt; water ;f aad t^ ek** 
port the finest dour» if they eat euiy ln«n-«bTcad t Yeiff 
frequent examples 4)1 these abuses mayibelbimd in Poland^ 
iu Spaiop and in ' the cowitrics whidi .are. tnnsidered . as 
the best gy^eraed. ; r • ■ , • . 

It i% p^iofcaf ally in agriculture that Frande sbonld shek 
the chief means «^ subaiitenoe fi>r her itibabitanta. . Agn« 
culture Ui moreqver^ - fk^Vorable to .mol'ala and tft rcQigioa. 
It renders. marriages easy, neceMary^ and happy% j h gives 
birth toagreatnnniber of children^ WhitCh it employs^ 
almost before. they cap widk* in cdllectnigi.the ^oduce of 
the eaifth* and in tendings the fldcks; bntf id kiaoconipa** 
nied with >all these advahtagai onlj^ in* snaU ppsteMms. 
We have already asserted, and we cmmot Ibo 6ft6n repeat^ 
that small, farm$ doubleiaktd; quadruple- i» a couiitry^ both 
the crops sand the cUlti valx)cd.^ On ^tfae other • hand exUki* 
sive possessions convertutintj^vdsb solitudes. They ex** 
cite in the boaonis of:. rich farlbers a/ love pf the splendor 
of ekies, and a diiigust of niral^ occUpatiqnsL ' The^ place 
their daughters in convents, in order to make ladies of 
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theiDf and lend tbeir sons to coilege to bring them up for 
lawyers ai^ ahbbB, They rob the children of cithsens of 
their reaources ; lor thongh the inhabitantB of the country 
are continually intent on establishing themselres in the 
cities, those of the cities will never return to the country* 
because it is burdened with disgraceful impositions. 

Great fimna'CKpose tiie state to another d^ingerous in- 
con venienoe*' to which* I beliewt, no writer has yet paid 
attention. Theii< caltirated lands lie fallow at least once 
la three^ irequently erery two years. It must tliereA>re 
happen* as in every thing that is dineeted by accident, 
thai sometimes a great number of fields lie fallow at onee* 
and at others there are but very few. Most assuredly in 
those yeats in which the greatest part of these kinds are 
left ansown, a msMsh. smaller quantity of grain than usual 
must be raised .10 the kingdom. This inconvenience, 
which, as far a* I know, has never engaged the attention 
of governments, is the cause of the unibreseen scarcity and 
dearth which . happen from time to time, not only in 
France, but in the diflferent countries of Europe. Nature 
has divided with man the administration of agriculture. 
She has reserved ft>r herself the winds* the rains, the sun, 
Hit expansion of plants, and she takes great care to regu- 
late the elements aieaondiug to ISie seasons; but she has 
left to man the adaptions of vegets&les to soils, the pro- 
portion which their culture ougfit to bear to the society 
they support, and all the other cares which their preser- 
vation, tbeir diistribution* and . their police require. I 
think this remark of sufficient innporlaiice to demonstrate 
the necessity of a particular minister for agriculture. If 
he could not prevent the combinations of chance in the 
lands which may happen to lie fellow all at once, he 
would at least prevent the expoitation- of grain from the 
oottftti^ in yean when t|iey ave mutly in cukivatioo, 
since it is a positive psoof that the^ year following thei 
produce will be 'so auich the less* as most of them will 
then be in a state of rest*- 
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Small fiinns are not subject to theie vidMitodet ; they 
are productive every year, and almoat in every season. 
Compare* as I have already said, tbe quantity of fruits^ of 
roots, of vegetables, of grass, and grain raised every year* 
and at every time of tbe year, on the spot in the vicinity 
of Paris called the Pr6 Saint Gervais, the soil of which is 
but middling, and which is situated on the side of a hill 
exposed to the north, with the produce of an equal tract 
of land in the adjacent plains, cultivated on a large scale, 
and you will find a prodigious diflference* . There is a 
difference equally great in the nnmber and moral charac- 
ter of their cultivators. 1 have frequently heard a respect- 
able ecclesiastic declare, that the former went regularly to 
confession every month, and that very often their coo* 
Sessions contained no subject for absolution, I say nothing 
of the infinite delight resulting from their occupations ; 
from their beds of carnations^ violets* sweet-pease, and 
larkspurs; from their hedge-rows of Klach and vine^ 
which divide their little possessions, from their meadows 
with their glades and their groves of willows and poplars, 
beneath whose shade you discover, at tlie distance of several 
leagues, either mountains undulating at the horizon, or un* 
kiiown castles, or the steeples of the villages in the plain, 
whose rustic chimes are distinctly heard. Here and there 
you find rills of limpid water, the source of which is cover- 
ed with an arch, closed on every side with large stones, 
which give it the appearance of an ancient monument On 
these I have sometimes read these words, written with 
charcoal : Colin and CoUtte^ March 8lA, Antoinette and 
Battieut May 6th. These inscriptions gave me greater 
pleasure than those of the Academy. When the families 
which cultivate this enchanted spot are scattered with 
their children over its delis and its eminences, and you 
hear at a distance the voice of a young maiden who sings 
without being . visible, or perceive a young man aloft in 
a.1 apple-tree, with his basket and his ladder, looking this 
way and that, and listening like anotlier Vertumnus ; there 
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» m)taiiy,|Kiv|f, if^itb it$:tt9tm8»,i^ntfMrl>)e8» ivadit)i bronze* 
that can be compared to it..!'}j{; . i. . . , ,..> 

O ^e:ri^» whQAre desifoifaof <eu<?irclMiig.ypur mausions 
with dejjgMul pa|k9, ' ioclose Mpfisj. Y^UPIf^ w.ithip their 
walli^ How>|iia9;y de^rt trfM;|» ip lUie. kingdom might 
afiford Mich: utapectada! p I bave-.sei^i^ Bretagne i^nd other 
pro7lnoe8.c0iieiPffl.a9.far as the eyeicould reach witli moon, 
oil; which |Bp?o^9 , nothing tuvt fur2e.. Our agricultural 
societies. whQ.:tovei there; ^iiH>)oyed their great ploughs in 
irain» fa4ye o^Qsfd^red them as doomed tppcirpetual sterihtyi 
bat ]theanci!Ont|(diy)sipnsof fieldi^.the rMiDB of houses and 
^itch08;on theoe! he^tba prove tha^ they were formerly 
under cultivation., They are , likewise^ surroiinded with 
farms, which prosper on tbe same soil;; >Hofw many others 
might be madestill n^r^ fertijte»auch i|aithqif» of Bordeaux, 
vJil<^h ane .covered wiUt large pine-trees. The soil which 
pppoduces a stately tree, ia cerlainly capable of affording 
nouriishment to an. ear of corn. Jp treating of the vege- 
table pirder^ . Vne havj^ stated the means of discovering . the 
natupat analogies of pl^ut^.viriith every latitude. and with 
every territory. T/^re i^ not; any spil, not even pure sand 
or muid>tPn ^higb, thrQUgb th^ partj«?ular bounty of Pro- 
vid<ace«.some ofie.of.our dpm^^tic plaints ps,not C2|pable of 
thriving.' But aboy^all* it ivQuld be nec^ssarj? to renew 
the woods which fbivner^y sheltered, {those situations, now 
exposed to the Action of the winds, which, blight the shoots 
of all that ii 8i»wn upon them. These means, and many 
others cannot be carried iutoeffeqt by. greedy companiey, nor 
by the vtujtute hbour of provinces^ but by the local ^d pa- 
tient assiduity of free families, which are proprietprs; them- 
selves^ which are not subject to tyxant^butare dependent 
only on ,the prince, ilt is by these patriotic means that 
the Dutch have succeeded in producing oaks at Schevelinji:, 
A villagf near the Hague, m pure sea-sandi as I have my* 
self seen. We repeal once^ more» it is not oi| eictensiva 
domains, but into the baskets of our vintagers and into 

vot. III. B .. . s . . . 
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the aprotifl ' «f - our reHpeii, tlMl' the Almighty poors froitt 
heaven the fruits of the etrth.' ' 

These ejtt^nirti^e'ityftcts ofkiid; lost in the Idiigdoiii, 
hare attractedthei^otke of eupidlty'; hut a imich greater 
quantity has fescap^ its attentioD, liecanae it could not be 
converted into either*nian)ti)sates or visoonkities^ and like« 
wise because great' ploughs were perAKstly nsrieas there. 
I allude, among others, to the Uttipe^of land along the 
sides of the' roods; which are hfftnitely Munerous. Onr 
Mghways indeed' at^ tn general productive^ aince they are 
bordered with elma. The elm is undoubtedly tiseftil ; it 
is employed by the cartwright; bnt we hovd a tfte-which 
is far preferable;- biftcanse no insect everAttades its wood» 
which is excellent for building, and because' it prodnoea 
abundance of t^riihingfhrit, I mean the cheanul. Somo 
opinion ini^ht be -ftyntied of the durability and beauty of 
its wood; by the ancient structure of the market of St. 
Germaiit'before it was burned ; the joists were of prodi- 
gious length and thickness, and perfectly' sound though 
they were more than ibur hundred years -M, A proof 
of tfiis may sfill be fieen Ih the wood-work of the ancient 
castle of Marcbussi, fifteen leligues from Pilris, bailt during 
the retgn of Charts VL* We have entirely negleoted this 
tree, which is now ^Offered to grow only in the-tfeceasts 
of our forests. Yet its port is exceedingly majestic, ita 
foliage is beauttliil-, and it produces such a vast quantity of 
fruit in stages crowded one al)ove the other* that it is im- 
possible for a piece of ground of "the aame totent, ao#a 
with wheat, to yield such ail' abundant crop, 'ttis truev' 
as we have already shown in treating of the characters Of 
vegetables, this tree ddights only in dry and elovated 
situations ; but we have another ibr Valliea md humid 
places, whose wood and whose fruit aro not less us^ftd, 
and whose appearance i^ equally majestic; that is the 

Walnut-tre6. These beautiful trees would be a magnificent 

: ■ : • ' .... 

* This moBweb reisncd frooi th« jMr 1380 to 1499. 1. ' ' 
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•nMunent to our hi|^*itMi|k Otben miglit. be planted 

mkwtg Itaem' wiiicb^o^ calcultt^. fw eyery. territory. Hiey 

would aBnoance to the travcUer the prqviDces of the kiog- 

dom.; the viae would iodicate Bnrgandy; the apple-tree 

Nortnaodys the mulberry, Dauphin^ ; the oli?e Provence* 

Tteirlwattcheii laden with fruit, wo«ld detcrmiiio, muvh 

better thM the .st$kea with, iron riaga ^t the top^ or the 

IXQiiieiidoua;gH>betS;oCorimiaal jii9li^» the limits of each 

province and tbe mild. And diversified krdahipa of Natare^ 

U!ma^)beobjeeted thalpameng^n w^ld gather the (rait% 

but ihey scarcely ever touch the grfipeti on the vines with 

wliMi the high nnida are aon^tiiiies bordered. And even if 

tli^y wwre tonydie fre^ w.i,th.|h«mi wbat:great inconvenienoe 

would theni^reauU t. .When the hing ^of Pruiaiar ordered 

aeveralfif.llie hig|i-rqada!of Pomer^qia:lo be plpmtf^ with 

fru«^tii9aa»;i|^ waa «<^fii9ented to^him t^t their fV^iit would 

b9 ntfiUfi^ : *f Somebody at least will be ;benetted by themii** 

wnp hi0 r^plyw . Qwr crosa roads prese^ttpeirb^pt itiU more 

WMte gronnd than the high-'rcMa- .If we reflect that by 

m^mia offthem the amall lowp^ village ^mlete^abbeyfl^ 

^90de8, and even single houses. Qommunioal^i^, with* each 

otber^ that there are aeveral $p comduct to thesaine pQin4« 

aiad thut each of them ia at least as wide as a c^nt^ we shaV 

find that tbe qpace l}iey occupy must bfB^sonsidei^bl^/ ITfaa 

fint thifig necepmry ^. be done, would be to lay^them out 

in a straight linc^i)»r moat of them wind;in such a, manner 

aa t;o. be one tMvd kwger .than they ought I must; how 

evei^.confem that I. think their .sinuosities i^groeable^ e»* 

pecially on the brow of faillsy on the dediyity o^ moun-* 

taioii in rmral aittialieha, and in the midst of foipeat9»'. Btt| 

they might be rendered susceptible of aqother species of 

beautyiiby bovdering.them m^ fruil-tcee% wbicfitgmw to 

no great Mg|it» .«n4whi<^« fmrnishing pbjectaof perepeii* 

live, wottld.iVcjiAae tbft Upparedt ei^tent of the oounHry* 

These trtea would H)il9wMe.1BifiG0Frd.fihi|)eiito. the tmveUev< 

Farmcnrp^ iodeed^ A9Wr4 Htk^^ ,shade, .sof agi^eenble to the 

|NMienger» ia pi%jiidit?iri.U> th^ir corn* -.oThia is.Mudoubt* 

o2 
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iedly true wi<h Tetj^^bt td BeyerEll'ftpiecles of corn ; bi^ tbere 
are some kindh which' thtiVe betterin titoations whk:h are 
sfightly 'sbaiied timii In any others, m may be-aeen in the 
Pr^ Saint Ger vaia. Ba^des; the^fariitiere woald be compen- 
sated with titory by-the wood of the fruit-^rees, and the 
produee df their fmrt. <Thc interests of the fiirmer and 
of the •traveiri^r might even be reconciled by planting on 
both sides only sach roads as run Arom north to aouth, and 
the south side oPfhoae that go from'eaat to w«st» ao that 
the8hade>of'tfaeii]f trees would scartelyikl] in the least 
updn the cultivated land*. 

' To augment 'the meanaf of national aubsisteuce^ it would 
likewise be necessary to sow with wheat a great qomttty 
of land which is in pasture. There 9^6 scarcely ailhy pas- 
tures in Chfna,^whi<:h is so populous. The Chinese sow 
wheat and rice' in every situation, aud feed theiii oattle with 
their straw. They hav^ a saying, that ** it is better (w the 
beasts' to live With man, than for man to live with the beasts.*' 
Nevertheless their cattle are fat. The Germaft hotaes, vrhich 
are so'strongjare f^d only on chopped straw, mixed* with 
a small ■ qdantf ty of barley or oats. Our peasants adopt 
from' day to da^y eiiistoms directly contrary t<> thia economy. 
They throw/as I haveobserved in several provinces^ much 
land which formerly produced corn, into indi€ferent pas- 
turage,* fo avoid tlie expence of cultivation, and in parti- 
cular Ihepaymetit of tithes, because th6 ^clei^y collect 
none froih nieadowa. I have seen in Lower' Normandy a 
great quantity of land, which has bieen thus converted 
into pastura^,'t6 the great detriment of che pul>lic welfare; 
The followitig fact was told me while iii^)ecting a field 
which had' tindeirgone this metamorphisis. ' The rector, 
vexed ' at loyirtg apknTtlonof hi6 revenue, without the pos- 
sibility of complaining,' '^id to the owner of the field, m 
in the'way of advkte : ^'1 should think, M; Pierre, if you 
were to gather all th^ stones from that land, and liianure 
it and plough it well^ and sow it with corn, it would still 
yield some good^ cropa/* The cpnning' farmer, aw%re el 
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Hf^i^Moti^r bis decimfttor, i«t)IM i '< Ym tiiink T«ry 
ri^ht, 6iV ;■ bat if yoii trill take the tMmbte to do all groii 
M\re bteti 'mexftitmin^ to the fi6]d» I Miould be stiitflcd 
Witfi k tithfe of the crop.'' 

'W^ MlW n^ef gfv^e to 6ur agHduItute ^W the aetiiTpty 
6^i<rhft:h !t H ffo^deptible, but by teiit6i*ffig it io i«i.' natiiral 
d%nfH^. ' I'M- tMs (purpose it v^billd b^ neeeauiry to p«s^ 
viii \ip6^ a 'ifiiiUitude of bpuMt andlndi^Ht eitizenk; 
^hbv^^iate^ in lontr i$mdll tot^i^s, t6 gd liiid i^ide in tftie 
cddtitVy. TcJ4ildU(^e'them tO take this stefj, fai^llf^i^ iIi^qW 
bif^ ex^mplti^ f^om f^ huhiiKatiligr^init)Ositk)i»«of the landl 
tax ahd Mtnte-Uhoir, ahd afeio of ih^ ttAimk, to wlnoh 
tfi^jr are liable. The necefi^tieti of the istate tiidit' aii^ 
doilbi^ty be BUt^jilied; hUt-Wirf have chili^btet«''of hd« 
ntiltatibn ireeii attached k> tfib^ iilei4H:e«? MtglKt luyt 4 
<^ompos?tl6h be taken fat th^th id nidh^y? A ivery h^^ 
one \Tould be requHed, ^y out- jidlitictailii!. MoMtieep- 
tainly ; but are not our citizens likc^is^- bdt^ned witik 
I) umeroui irtipoistir tb provide for the^ liaiile ytihfki^ ? 1^ 
sides, the greater the number' 6f inhabitdttfsf ift the «MMiu 
try, the smaH^r would bd th^^dfi^n td^H^psMfhy^ai^^ 
A well-bred mdn Wcftild'tnUbh rather ftatlsfy^'-dt^Aaatid 
upon Jiis purise tM^A upon his ieff^fo<fr^. *- - -"« >»• i * 

By what fa^i cbutrddidtio^ hav£f #(l tthd^ihe' greaMit 
part of t)ie laM^ of tranc^ plebiliani WteriSib'Ui^ lia¥e eii'> 
nobled those of the ueW wd^ld^'^hd i^aMiM ^Rttiitof, 
wh6, in F'r^Uci^, ^ould have to; pa^ thfe ^mn^li «!Ad t^^go 
with hi6 pick-a^e oh his shoutder to t^ork 61^ thcr highway, 
is peiUiitted to pTace his c^ildi'ed iu the kiiigVltons^hi^ 
if he is an inhabitant of' the i^laudft' of A^^i^l^a!;' This 
kiddf of ennObTing has not heUts less'Ja^T to thi^ ft>r^igti 
regiofis, where it' Has introdiic^d^i^lavery,' than t^' tlie f»ik)^ 
vinces of the mother contvtt^, th^ cultivtfto^' of Whieh it 
has robbed of a paultitude of resources. Nature iiivited 
to desert Aitterica the superabundance o^ tfie- European 
nations: sh6 had there^ iVith maternal «ttakt)dn> provided 
ev^ry thing to indemdfy EurdpcfafTs Ibf thle'^i^nibvill ftOfti 

Dd 
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their country. There dmii hat no oochhhi to expose 
himself to a tcorching 8«n in order to reap hit coni» or to 
the chilling frosits while atteuding his flocks; he bat no 
occasion to turn up the earth with hcaTy ploughs to make 
it produce food» or to rau«a«Jc its bowels for iroo» stonew 
clay^ •ud the prianary materials for our utensils and our 
houses* Kind Nature has there placed on the trees* in 
the shade* and within the reach of the hand» all that ia. 
necessary and agreeable for human life. She has there 
suppKed man with milk and butter in the cooon-nnt* per* 
ftimied creams in the date* table cloths and meat in the 
large velvet leaves and the figs of the banana* bread ready 
for baking in the potatoe and the root of the cassava* 
down finer than lamb*s wool in the pots of the cotton 
tree* dishes of everyfonn in the shell of the calebash. She 
had there provided habitations impervious to rain and to 
the rays of the sun* under the thick branches of the Indian 
fig* which 8lKK>tuig4ip toward heaven* and then descend- 
ing to the earth* where tliey take root* form with their 
numerous .arcades palaces of verdure. She had scattered 
for pleasure andffor conunerce* on the banka of rivers* in 
the bosonis of rocks* and in the beds of. torrents* the 
maize, the sugar-eane^ the cacao^ the tobacco^ and a mul- 
titude of other uaefol veg^bles ; and in tl«e resemblance 
of > the latitudes of this new world to those of different 
regions of the old* she promised its future inhabitants to 
adopt* in their fiivor, the coffee* the indigo* and the most 
vdnable vegetable productions of Africa and Asia. Why 
has the ambition of Europe deluged these happy climatoi 
with human tears and human blood ? Ah ! had liberty 
and virtue called together their first cultivators* what 
■charms would not French industry have added to tlie 
fertility of the soil and the happy temperature of the tro- 
pics! 

Neither frost nor excessive heat is to be dreaded there : 
and .though the fmn is twice a year at the zenith in those 
flPHitriesi each day when he rises above the horizon* he 



bdngs wi(h.hiQFi (frqm the .surface of the sea a jrefresX^iiig 
bree;^ )^^i^ coptiiuies till evening, and cools the forest^ 
the wqu^instfaad the vallies. How manyhajppy retreai« 
^Quld ,Qur poox soldiers sMid our peasants, without pos- 
sessions,, hav^ found in these fortunate islands! What 
sums, expended for garrisons would then have been saved I 
llow many small doii^ains would there have become the 
rewards of brave officers . or of virtuous citizeps! Ho>« 
many skilful seaoien would there have been .forced by 
the fishery, for turfle, with which the a^aceut rpcks are 
covered, qr by that of cod on the Banks of Newfoundlaitd* 
which is still more abundant ! It would have cost the 
state little more than the expence of settling tlie first fa* 
milies. Witli what facility they might have been succes* 
sively extended, after the manner of the Caraibs from island 
to island, and. at the expence of the community ! As8u*> 
redly, had this natural course been followed, our, power 
would at.thia day have extended to theveryjo^tre of. the 
continent. of America,. where it would hae been coin- 
pletely iijivincibie. 

pains have been taken to persuade the court ^hat pros- 
perity would lead our colonies -to independence; and the 
American colonies, of England are quoted in proof of this, 
assertion. But England lost them not because she made 
them too happy, but, qn the contrary, because she opr 
pressed them. England, moreover, cpn^mitted a. grf»i 
error by introduciug into them too many foreigners* 
There exists, besides, a wide difference between the ge- 
nius of the English and ours. The Englishmsui carries 
his country witli him whereverhe goes; if he makes a' 
fortune in another land, he embellishes his habitation; 
there, he introduces the manufactures of his nation, he 
lives and he dies there; .or. if he.. returns to his native 
C9untry, h«, fixes his residence in the place which gave 
him birth. ^ , Very difilerent are the sentiments of the 
French: all those I have seen. in the is^nds look upon 
themselves as strangers. Tliough they may live twenty 
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yean in 6tie habitation, they Wril tot plihit aiiogtetr^e 
%efore the ddot to ptwttot aft agHMbfer ifeiade^ and by 
their aecoant they ttre aH gOitig to Itoteihe countiy the 
next year. If they actually ilcqaire a filrtanc^ knd tMvhe- 
titfiea eren if they dO not; they depart knd Mttm, not to 
their native ptovhice Or viTtage, biit td Puift. This is not* 
the place for investigating the <iatiMi of thianttfiouklhatrtd 
ibr the place of their nativity, and tbia firedeifictidh for 
the capital ; it ia a consequence of tafidtt^ mbt^l haikH^ 
and, among the rest, of ednttitlOK. Be^ that as fi iaif, 
this turn of mind is alone stiflGfdent iib prevent M colo- 
nies from ever becoming independent The etio^bb^ 
exp^diture required for their preseV^tlon, aiM tfa^' iUcf- 
hty ^th Vvhich they are takCi^ ought to have curM nit 
of fhfs p^iidice. They are all iii a state of sn^Hlihb^- 
lity, that if their comhiercci i«rlth their rndther* 6^ntrjr 
vrere *ul oflP for a few yes^rs, they #6ti1d ^6oh be hi waWf 
of articles of the fiiist necessity t ifay, it nr #e11 wortiiy af 
remark, fhat riot a single prdouction of the conntry is 
manufactured there. The inhabitants ciiltiv^tt^ cbtton 6t 
excellent qnatity, but the^ihaike'ito 6oit6n iiuffn 'is in in- 
rope ; they know not evenf hbWto spiw it Ifke the savages, 
nor to use, as they d6| the ilhtiiiiuU of the banana, or the 
leaves of the palmist. ' Though th^ cocoa-tree, which con- 
stitutes the riches of the East Tndiie«4 gtoitrsiil these islands; 
scarcely any useisinadeeither of itsiVnit or of itstow. Cropa 
of indigo are raised, but none 6f it Is there employed for 
dyhig. Sugar, therefore, is the onfy*ftrtii5le which utider- 
goes theproce^ of manufacture, because otherwise if irduld 
be unfit for cdmm^rc^ ; ^rid even then it mn^t bis refined 
ih Europe to ^cqtitre its highest degtee di' peWection. 

There hav^ l>etti, indeed, seVerar iiiii!rrrections in our 
cdotaies; biii they have* Ix^en niuch mot^e frequent in 
their state Of vveakiiess than in that Of their opulence,' 
It ia the bad choiidi^ of subjects' who have been removed 
Ihither that ha^ ^led them with perpetual tfiscord. 
How is it possil^le to hope that citizens who have dia> 
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turtied «i ftbcient soticfty can' dMnoir to Tender a new 
one prosperous ? The Bomans and the Greiekft en^ployed 
the ftower of their youth and their best cHizetts to foand 
their coloMca, vi-faich became Idngdoma and empires. .It 
is the bachelors belonging to tlie army^ the navy, the hw, 
and every profession ; it is the staff-offloers so numerous 
and sQ^useless, who fills ours with the passions of Europe, 
with a ■ love of fashion, with vain kixiiry» with corrupt 
opinions, and with immorality. Nothing- of all this 
could have been apprehended from our simple cultivatort. 
Bodily labor soothes the distresses of the mind, fixes its 
nataml restlessness, causes health, patriotism, religion, and 
happiness to Nourish among the people. But my wish is 
that in process of time these colonies may be separated 
from France. Did Greece -shed tears when her flourish- 
ing colonies carried her glory and her laws to the shores 
of Asia, to 'the coasts of (the Euxine and the Mediterra- 
nean ? Was she alarmed when tliey became the stocks 
whence issued mighty kingdoms and illustrious republics f 
Though they were separated from her, did they on that 
account become* her enemies, ^and was she no^ on* the 
contrary, frequently protected by themf What great mcon« 
valence could have arisen, if dioots from the parent>tree 
of Fradcb had' carried her lilies into America, and had 
overshadowed the neW world with their majestic branched 9 
' Let us Vionfcss the truth : few individuals in the conn* 
dls of kings devote their attention to the happiness of 
mankind. When they once turn their back oa this grand 
object, they soon lose sight of the national prosperity, and 
the glory of the prince. Our politicians, who have kept 
our colonies in a perpetual state of dependence, agitation, 
and penury; liave .totally mistaken the character of man, 
who is attached to the place he inhafa&ts only by the bap* 
piness he enjoys. But introduchig into them the slavery 
of the Negitoes, they Jiave /established a connection be- 
tween them and AfHca; and. have broken thaeie ties which 
ought to unite tliemwith their poor countrvmen. They 
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Iwve likeww aiistolMo the cliuMoter of the Euiopcen, 
whot in a faot:c]iiiiate» is incenaatly afraid kit bit blood 
lihould be poli«te(^ like tbftt of bia alavaife and who it even 
afghiug for new alliances with his coavtiyiiiei^ that the 
frasli and lively icokn of Europeaa bloDd may circulate 
ID tlie veitts of his gi^Bd-cfaildren* together with a love of 
oomitry still more inlerestiiig* In giving them perpetu- 
ally Me%v chiefi^ military and eivi]» magistrates who are 
sHaogers ito them» who oppress them with a heavy yoke, 
m a wordr men greedy of wedth» they have miatakOn the 
French charaQter» whieh had hot occasion for these bsts- 
Mers to keep it in theloveof countfy» since it every wjiarc 
regsets the productioB^ the honoiiy and the very dasordeis 
dfthatseDtlnietrt. They have theKfoie made of then 
neither cokmists for-Americnt nor patrieU for France and 
Ihey havfe mistaken at ene and the s^ihe ikne the iaterestii 
Qlt their n^tiofrandof their sotereign> whom they intended 
to serve. . .. • . •. i .- ; 

I have rather ^enlarged on tiie imhjftttA of these «lMMei^ 
betnuse they are not irrenilediaUe i». many reilMi^ Ml 
thsre are r^ons of the New World, in whioh llie nateie 
of our lettlemeiits might b^ changed ; hut. thii. is neither 
the time nor the plaoe i» devdoptng the Knsnih' . .Alter 
having proposed Aome reniedies.i>r the physical .matodfces 
bfthenatioD» let us peas to its moral m a ltiic i » ithiCih nre 
the sonroe of them. The principal .uauseia the spirit of 
discord which prevails among the diffietent sfdl^ ef the 
Mate. There are two ways of coraectilig tUs| the tlit ii^ 
to remove the motives for discdrd* and ttie eecond.is te Hi" 
crease thA mbtiTea for unanimity. 

Most of our Writei^ hoatt of the aooial spirit of our Mo- 
tion ; SMid foreigners actnally :oensider it. as! the most eo^ 
ciable hi Ebrope.. Sbreigonirs are rights for we give them 
the snest ftvorsble tBce|ituHi« and eagferly se^k their cori»> 
pally; but. cor wlitdrs kite wron^. May I Tentuito te 
UptAk ontt k ik beokuse 'we have no hrte for our bountry^ 
men that we lieitow sudi caresses en loreioiieffa. Vat my 
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own part, I have obs^ved ' thin spirit of ilnion either io 
families or in bodJesi or in the aatires of the same pro* 
vince, excepting^ those of a single ooe, which I shall not 
name : no sooher have they quitted it than they seek leach 
other's society with the greatest eageiness. But, since 
the tfuth must be told, it Is rather from antipathy to the 
other mhabitants of the kingdom, than freiii attaehment 
to their cbuiitrymen; ibr their province has ever been 
notorfbns fbr internal dissensions. In general, the genuine 
spirit of patHotisnik, which is ftie flr^ sentiment of hnma* 
irity, is very rare in Europe, and especially in France. 
' Without pursuing this argUmeot any fiiKher let us seek 
proofs of' ft which may be comprehended by erery capa^ 
city. When yon read any account of the manners and 
customs of the Asiatic nations, you are touched wiH) that 
senthnent'of hnmsCnity which among them unites men to 
man; notwithstanding the phlegmaitic silenoe which per- 
vades ^heir assemblies, if, for^ample^ an Asiatic tm« 
veller takes hi^ repast; his servimts aud' hia cameI-drtv«^ 
seat themselves' beside him around his table. If a stranger 
liappens to pass by, -he- sits down too; and after having 
made ah hiclinatton of the head to the master of the family f 
and returned tftahks to 'God, he continues his journey 
jvithout being a^kedwho l^e is. whence he coHnes, or 
thither he is going. ''This hospntable' custom is-oommon 
among the Armenians, the Georgians, thoTurks^ the Per- 
sians, the Sianvese^- the N^rMs of Mad^gascai, and the' 
different nations of Africa and America. In those regions 
man is ^till dear to man. If, on the contrary, you step 
into a tavern at Paris, where there are a dozen tables, and* 
a dozen persons enter one afti^r another, you see- each of 
them take his place at a separate tabled without uttering 
a word. If no new guests should come in, each of the. 
twelve first would dine ah>ne, like a Carthusian.' At flrst) 
profound stli^nce reigns anfkong' them, till some silly fellow,' 
pnt into a good humour by his dinner, and impelled b> 
the necessity of cOmmunidsiting his sentiments, opens the 
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convenatioa.. The eyes of the i^rhole company are imne* 
diately turned tpwarcbi the speaker, and examiDe him at a 
aini^le.glaitcie from head to foot. If he has the appearance 
of what IS called. a. man eomme ilfauU that is a rich man, 
he is suffered to proceed without interruption. He even 
finds flatterers, who confirm what he says, and who ap* 
plaud his htenaryi opinion, or his licentious discourse. But 
unless he possesses that kind of distinction, were he even 
to quote some seutenoe of Socrates^ scarcely has he begun 
his harange, before he is interrupted , by some one, who 
coiitcadicts him* The observations of the latter are in 
their turn controverjted by other wits, who enter the lists, 
OQt pbich the conversation becomes general and tumultu- 
ous. Sarcasms,, aeyere expressions, perfidious double en* 
tendres^ and gross abuse generally terminate the meeting, 
and each of the company retires highly satisfied with him- . 
WB^U and extremely displeased with the others. You will 
find the same, sce^ies in our coffee houses, and our public 
walks. People frequent them to. , obtain admiration, and 
to find iault with every body else... It is not the spirit of 
society* but the spirit of discord which brings us together. 
1% is still worse with what his called good company. If 
you would Jbe well received there, you must pay for your 
dinner aA theexpence of the house where you supped the 
preceding night : . and yoti may think yourself fortunate if 
you can cpme off with a few scandalous anecdotes, and ii^ 
touplease the husband, you are not obliged to deceive him 
by making love. to. bis wife. 

The first source of these; (jiyisions proceeds from our 
education. This teaches. us from our infancy to prefer 
ourselvrs to others* by exciting us to be the first among 
the companions . of our studies. As this vain emulation 
affords no career in the world to the generality of citizens, 
each of them rests his prefiereoce on his province, his 
birth, his rank, his figure,, his dress, or the ^a^int of his 
parish* Hence proceed our sqcial antipathies, and so 
many abusive nicknames gifeii by the ^fQrman to tlie 
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Gascon, by the Parisian to the native of Champagne, by 
the noble to the commoner, by the lawyer to the eccle- 
siastic, by the Jansenist to the Molinist. We prefer our- 
selves in particular, by opposing our own good qualities 
to the defects of others. For this reason it is that scandal 
is so easy, so agreeable, and that it is in general the mo- 
ving principle of all our conversations. 

A person of high rank one day, observed to me, that 
there was not a man living, however wretched he might 
be, but what we should find superior to ourselves from 
some advantage in which he excels us, either in youth, in 
health, in talents, in figure, or in some good quality, be 
our own perfections what they may. This observations 
literally true, but this manner of viewing the members of 
a society is that of virtue and not our own. As the con- 
trary maxim is equally true, our pride dwells upon the 
latter, and to this it is instigated by the manners of the 
world, and by our very education, which inculcates from 
our childhood the necessity of this persona] preference. 

Our theatrical exhibitions likewise concur to heighten 
among us the spirit of discord. Our most celebrated 
comedies in general represent tutors deceived by their 
pupils, fathers by their children, husbands by their wives, 
and rhasters by their servants. The spectacles of the 
people exhibit nearly the same pictures ; and, as if they 
were not sufficiently inclined to disorder, they adapt to 
them scenes of intoxication, obscenities, robberies ; tliey 
teach them to despise at ouce both the magistrates and 
morals. Spectacles assemble the bodies of the citizens, and 
alienate their minds. 

Comedy, we are told, corrects vices by means of ridi- 
cuie^-'Castiffat ridendo mores. This adage is as false as ^ 
many others which form the basis of our morality. Co- 
medy teaches us to laugh at others, and nothing more. 
Nobody says-— the portrait of that miser resembles me ; 
but each immediately discovers in it that of his neighbor. 
Horace long ago made tliis remark. But if people should 

VOL. III. E 
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even recogpine thenuelTet in mch characteiB, I do not lee 
thftt the reformatioii of the vice would be the consequence. 
Can a physician cure a patient by presenting to him a 
looking-glaas, and turning/him into ridictde ? If my vices 
are laughed at, the ridicule of others, so &r from weaning 
me, plunges me still deeper into them: I strive to conceal 
them ; I become a hypocrite. Ridicule^ too, is much 
oftener appHed to virtue than to vice. It is not the fiutb- 
lesB wife, or the youthful libertine, that we laugh at, 
but the easy husband and the indulgent father. To jus- 
tify this propensity, we adduce the taste of the Greeks ; 
|t>Ut we forget that their vain spectacles drew the public 
attention to frivolous ol]ject8, that the virtue of the most 
illustrious citizens was frequently turned into ridicule w 
those exhibitions, and that they strengthened those anti* 
pathies and jealousies which accelerated their ruin. 

I would not have.it supposed that I censure laughter, 
and believe, with Hobbes, that it is the ofibpring of pride. 
Children laugh, and assuredly it is not from pride. They 
laugh at the sig^t of a floyver, at the sound of a bell. 
We laugh from joy, content, happiness. But ridicule ia 
very different from natural laughter. It is not, like the^ 
latter, the effect of some agreeable harmony in our sensa^ 
tions and in our sentiments. But it arises from the clash* 
ing contrast of two objects, one of which is great and the 
other small, one of which is strong and the other weak* 
It is very remarkable that it is produced by the same op- 
positions that produce terror, with this difference, that ia 
ridicule the mind passes from a terrific to a frivolous ob- 
ject, and in terror from a frivolous to a terrific ob^iect; 
The asp of Cleopatra in a basket ci. frnit ; the hand wri- 
ting Belshazzar's doom in the midst of a banquet ; th« 
tolling of the bell announcing the death of Clarissa ; the 
print of the foot of a savage in the sandy beach of a desert 
island, strike greater terror into the imagination than all 
the apparatus of battles, executions, banditti, and death. 
To impress the mind with profound terror, it is therefore 
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lieoenary first to prawnt a frivolous and appareotly iusig- 
nificaut object, and if you woidd powerfully excite ridi« 
cule, you must set out with an imposing idea. You may 
add to it some other contrast, as that of surprise, and aome 
of those sentiments which convey us into infinity, as that 
of mystery ; then the mind, having lost its equilibrium^ 
pkuiges into terror or into laughter, according to the 
precipice which has been prepared for it We frequently 
see these contrary effects produced by the same means. 
For example, if a nurse would set a child a laughing, she 
covers her head with her apron, and the child immediately 
4>ecomes serious ; she then suddenly throws sside the co^ 
yeridg, and it begins to laugh. If she wants to frighten 
it, which is but too frequently the case^ she first an&les^ 
and the child smiks at her : slie then amumes all at once 
a serious look, or covers her face and the child fliUs a 
crying. I shall say no more concerning these violent op- 
positions; but shall only deduce from them this conse- 
quence^ that it is the most unhappy nations which have 
the strongest propensity to ridicule. Aflfrigbted by poli- 
tical and moral phantoms, they first setk to divest them- 
selves of respect for theai, and this they very easily effect* 
since nature, aiding the oppressed. Ins placed in most 
things of human institution tiie sources of ridicule beside 
those of terror. They have nothing to do but to reverse 
the objects of their comparison. It was thus that Aristo- 
phanes overturned the religion of his country, by his c^ 
medy of the Clouds. Look at school-boys ; they first 
tremble before their master ; the first thing they do to 
familiarize themselves to the idea of him is to turn him 
into ridicule, and in this tliey are generally very success- 
ful. The love of ridicnle is not, then» a sign of the hap* 
pineas of a people, but a proof of its wretehedness. For 
this reason the ancient Romans were so grave when they 
were happy, and their descendants, who are so miserable, 
are celebrated for tiielr pasquinades and supply all Europe 
with harlequins and comedians. 

s2 
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I cannot deny that exhibitions, such as tragedies, are 
capable of uniting the citizens. The Greeks frequently 
employed them for this purpose: but while we adopt 
their dramas, we relinquish their intention. It was not 
the miseries of other nations that they represented on their 
stage, but those they had themselves undergone, and 
events taken from their own history. Our tragedies fill 
us with a foreign compassion. We weep over the mis- 
fortunes of the family of Agamemnon, and we behold 
with dry eyes the wretched at our own doors. We do 
not even perceive their distresses, since they are not re- 
presented on the stagCi Yet our heroes ably represented^ 
would be sufficient to heighten the patriotism of the peo- 
ple into enthusiasm. What crowds have been drawn to- 
gether by the Siege of Calais, and what applauses have 
been bestowed on the heroism of Eustace de St. Pierre ! 
The death of Joan of Arc would likewise produce a 
powerful effect, if some man of genius durst efface the 
ridicule heaped by us on that respectable and unfortunate 
female, to whom Greece would have erected altars. 

I shall here state my ideas in a few words to excite in 
some virtuous man the inclination to do what I have 
suggested. It is my wish, then, that without departing 
from historic truth, she should be represented as honored 
with the favor of her sovereign, the applause of the army^ 
at the height of her glory deliberating about returning to 
her hamlet, to live there as a simple shepherdess, obscure 
and unknown. At the solicitation of Dunois she deter- 
mines to expose herself to new dangers for the love of her 
country. At length, taken prisoner in an engagement, 
she falls into the hands of the English. Interrogated by 
her inhuman judges, among whom are bishops of her own 
nation, the simplicity and the innocence of her replies 
render her victorious over the insidious questious of her 
enemies. She is condemned by them to perpetual impri- 
sonment. Let the spectator be shewn the dungeon in 
which she was doomed to pass the remainder of her 
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wretched life, with its long air-bo]e% it iroo ban» its thick 
▼aultBy the wretched couch oa which she lay, the pitcher 
of water, and the black bread that were to serve for her 
Ibod ; let him hear her touching reflexions on the nothing- 
ness of grandear, her simple lamentations over the felicity 
of a country life, her renewed hopes of relief from her 
sovereign, and her despair at the sight of the horrible 
abyss which has closed upon her. Let htm then see the 
snare laid for her while asleep by her perfidious enemies, 
who placed beside her the arms with wUeh she had 
fought. She perceives, on her awaking, these monu- 
ments of her glory. Impelled by the propensity, of a 
woman, and at the same time of a hero, she covers her 
head with the helmet, whose plume had shewn to the 
discomfited French army die way to victory : she grasps 
the sword, once so formidable to the English, in her fee* 
ble hands, and at the moment when the sense of her glory 
causes tears of joy to flow from her eyes, her dastardly 
enemies suddenly make their appearance, and condemn 
her to the most horrible of deaths ! 'Tis then a spectacle 
worthy the attention of heaven itself woald be exhibited, 
virtue struggling with extreme misery ; you would hear 
her heart-rending lamentations on the indiflSerence of her 
sovereign, whom she has so nobly served ; yon would 
behold her anguish at the idea of the dreadful fate which 
awaits her, and still more at the apprehension of the ca- 
lumny which must for ever tarnish her memory ; you 
would hear her in these terrible conflicts doubt the exist- 
ence of a providence to protect the innocent. She is 
however obliged to march forth to die; and it is at thi* 
moment I should wish to see all her courage revive. I 
would have her represented on the pile on which she ex- 
pired, despising the vain hopes which the world affords 
to those who serve it, representing to herself the eveiv 
lasttng disgrace with which her death will cover her ene- 
mies, the immortal glory which will for ever confer lustre 
on the place at her birth, and even on that of her execu- 

b3 
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tion. I should wish her last words, animated by religion^ 
to be more sublime than those of Dido^ when she exclaima 

ou the funeral pile . 

Ezoriarc allqoia noitoii ex onibuf nltor. 

In a word, it is my wish that a patriotic piece should be 
produced from this subject, treated by a man of genius 
after the manner of Shakspeare, who certainly would not 
have neglected to avail himself of it, had Joan of Arc 
been a native of England ; and that this illustrious shep- 
herdess should become among us the patroness of war, as 
St. Genevieve is of peace; that this drama should be 
reserved for the perilous circumstances in which the state 
may chance to be involved ; that should then be repre- 
sented to the people, as the standard of Mahomet is exhi- 
bited in similar cases at Constantinople ; and I doubt not 
that, at the sight of her innocence, her services, her mis- 
fortunes, the cruelty of her enemies, and her horrid fate, 
our enraged countrynien would exclaim: *'War, war 
with the English !*'* 

These means, though more powerful than military force, 
and recruiting by violence or by artifice, which is em- 
ployed to procure soldiers are still insufficient for making 
real citizens. They accustom us to love cur country, and 
to love virtue, only when their heroes are applauded on 
the stage. Hence it is that the majority even of persona 
who have received a good education, are incapable of ap- 
preciating an action, unless they read the relation of it in 
some journal, or see it made the subject of a dramatic ex^ 
hibition. They form their judgment of it not from their 

• (^od forbid that I shoald excite in the boaoms of nur countrymen « 
hatred of the English, who are now so deserving of onr highest esteem I 
Bnt as their writers, and even their government, have more than once 
taken the liberty to make us odions ou the theatres of their uation, I was 
willing to shew them how easy it u for ns to malce reprisals. May rather 
the genius of Feuelon, which they entertain such respect that ona of their 
most amiable writers. Lord Lyttelton, has placed it above that of PlatOk 
One day closely anite oar heart and mindal 
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own hearts^ but from the opinion of others» not from the 
reality, but from tfac image. They love heroes who are 
applauded, powdered and perfumed ; but if they see them 
alluding their blood in an obscure place, and perishing 
ignominiously, they know them not Every one would 
be the Alexander of the Opera, but no person , would be 
that of the city of the Mallii. . 

Patriotism must not be too often represented on the 
stage. It is necessary that there should be heroes who 
submit to death without obtaining celebrity. To put the. 
people into the path of Nature aud of virtue with regard to 
this point, they ought to serve as a spectacle to themselves. 
They ought to be shewn realities, aud not fictions ; they 
should behold soldiers, and not comedians, and if it be 
not possible to exhibit to them the dreadful spectacle of a 
battle, they ought at least to see the necessary manoeuvres 
and preparations in the military festivals. 

The soldiers should be more closely connected with 
the nation, and their condition tendered more comfortable., 
They are. but too often the occasion of disputes in the 
provinces through which they pass. The esprit de corps: 
animates them to such a degree, that when two regimenU 
happen to be quartered in the same town, a number of 
duels are almost always the consequence. . These.ferocious 
antipathies are totally unknown in the Prussian and Rus<- 
sian regiments, whom I consider, in many respects, tlie 
best troops in Europe. The kmg of Prussia has inspired 
his soldiers not with attachment to a particular body, 
which divides them, but with an attachment to their, 
country, which unites them. This he has effected by 
bestowing must of the civil offices of his kingdom as the 
reward of military services. Such are tlie political ties 
which bind them to their cx)untry. Tlie Russians employ 
only one, but it is still stronger ; I mean religion. A 
Russian soldier thinks that to serve his sovereign is to 
serve God. He marches to battle like a convert to mar- 
tyrdom ;. and he is persuaded that if he falls, his spirit is 
instantly conveyed to Paradise 
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I have heard M. de Villebob^ maate'rof the ordnance o, 
Riiiaia» relate that moat oX the aohHers of hit regiment 
who were atationed at a battery in the battle of Zorndorfl& 
having been killed, the ranriyora, aeeing the Pratnans 
ooming op with bayoneta fixed, being nnable to defend 
theniaeWea, and determined not to fly, clung to their can- 
non, and Buffered thenuelvea to be maaMcred, that they 
mi^t be faithful to the oadi they are obliged to take on 
receiving their artillery, which ia, never to abandon their 
• guoa. A reaifllBuce ao obatinate deprived the Pruagianaof 
the victory they had gained, and cauied the king of Pra»» 
aia to obaerve^ that it waa easier to kill the Runiana than 
to conquer them. This heroic constancy proceeda from 
leKgion. It would be extremely difficult to introduce 
this principle among the French troopa, compoaed, in 
part, ^ the disaohite youth of our towns. The Prussian 
and Russian aoldiera are taken from the claaa of peasanta, 
and they glory in their condition. Among us, on the 
contrary, a peasant is afraid lest his kon shoold be drawn 
for the army. The administration contribatea on its part» 
to fill him witii apprehension. If there is a bad snl^ect 
in a village, the constable contrives to make the black 
billet to fall upon him, as if a r^ment were a galley. 
On this aubject I wrote a memoir for the purpose of eor* 
reeting those inconveniences, and for preventing desertion 
among our soldieta ; but it produced as little eflect as a 
great many othera. The principal means of reform which 
I suggested in it were to improve the condition of our 
soldiers, as in Prussia, by the hope of civil offices, whkh 
among us are infinitely mimenms ; and to prevent the ir« 
regularities arising from a life of celibacy, I proposed to 
permit them to marry,' like most of tiie Prussian and Rim- 
sian soldiers.* This method, ao well adapted to the re- 



I Aoa 4 lik«viae adrisetbat Ui« wWes of aesnen be pomittedto 
btrk with tbeir hnsbaads ; tbey woald prevent disorders of more than one 
Und on board of ships. Tbtry woald besldea Sad in them nany oecu< 
p at t en s anitaWe to their sex, sach as eookios;^ washing. Blending the sails, 
•ad so forth. They would frequently assist the crew in their labors. They 
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fonnation of morals, would contribute to uuite our pro^ 
viDces, by the marriages which our reguneuts, which are 
continually passiug tlirough them, would contract. They 
would strengthen the bonds of the nation from north to 
south ; and our peasants would cease to be afraid of sol- 
diers, if they saw them passing through their provinces as 
fathers of families. If our soldiers are sometimes guilty 
of disorders, it is our. military institutions that are to 
blame. I have seen troops that are better disciplined, 
but I know of none more generous. I once witnessed a^ 
act of humanity on their part, of which I doubt whether 
many foreign soldiers would have been susceptible. It 
was in 1760, in our army, which was at tliat time in the 
enemy's country, encamped near a small town called 
Stadtberg. . I lay in a miserable village, occupied by our 
head-quarters. In the poor cottage where I lodged with 
two. of my comrades, were five or six women, and as 
many children, who had taken refuge there, and had no- 
thing to eat ; for our army had carried o£f their corn for 
forage, and cut down their fruit-trees. We gave them, it 
w true, a portion of our provisions ; but this was a trifling 
relief compared to their number and their wants. Among 
them was a young woman who was pregnant, and had 
three or four children. I saw her go out every morning, 
and return in a few hours with her apron quite full of slices 
of brown bread. She strung them on pieces of pack- 
thread, and dried them before the fire. One day I di- 
rected one of my servants, who understood Grcrman, to ask 
her where she obtained such large supplies, and why she 
prepared them in that manner. She replied that she went 
into the camp to ask charity of the soldiers, that each of 

resist the attacks of the scurvy, and many diieasec better than men. The 
plan of embarking women wiii andoabtedly appear extraordinary to 
diose who know not that there arc at least ten thousand women engaged 
In the navigation of tho coasting- vessels of Holland, who assist in working 
and steering the ships as wtU as men. One pretty woman would nndoabU 
edly occasion disorder on board a French ship ; but women of that dcs> 
Kription, robust and laborious, &re proper, on the contrary, for supprcaa* 
ing such irregularities as are but too frequent in them 
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tfaem gtye her a tUce of hw loftf, aad that ibe dried the 
bicad to make it keep» as abe knew not where to procure 
may other proviskm after our departure, the whole country 
having been hud waete. 

The flfeafee of a aoldier is a perpetual exereiM of nrtue^ 
in oonsequenoe of the necesnty it imposes of enduring a 
grett number of privations, and of frequently exposing his 
life* Religion is therefore its principal support The 
Russians preserve the spirit of it aoKMig their national 
troops by refusing to admit any foreign soldier into their 
number. The king of Prussia, on the contrary, has at- 
tained the same end by receiving into his army soldiers of 
all religions ; but he obliges each of them to follow rigidly 
that which he has adopted. I have seen at Beriia and at 
Fotzdam, the officers every Sunday assembling the soldien 
00 the parade at eleven in the forenoon, and leading them, 
m order» in separate detachment^ Catholic^ Calvai^ist^ 
and Lutherans, each to their own churdi, to attend divine 
service. 

I wish that among us those causes of dissension were 
reoaoved which compel one citiaeu, in order to live him- 
self to wish ibr the misfortuBe or death of another/ CNir 
politicians have multiplied these means of hatred to infi- 
nity, and they have even made the state an accomplice in 
thoe cruel sentiments, by the establishment of lotteries, 
tontines^ and life annuities. ** So many persons have died 
this year,*' say they; <« the state has gained so much." If 
a pestilence were to break out, and sweep away one half 
of tlie ritiscns, the state would be very rich ! Man is no> 
thing in their opinion, and goU is every thing. Their 
art consists in reforming the vices of society, by injuries 
committed against Nature-; and it is not a little remarka- 
ble that they pretend to act after her example. ^ It is 
her will,** say they, ** that every species of beiog should 
subsist only by the desctruction of the other species. 
Individual misery is productive of general happiness.^' 
With these false and barbarous maxims are princcis led 
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■stray. These laws exist not ia Natare, onlefls between 
contrary and hostile species. They exist not io the same 
species of animals whidi live in society. Assuredly the 
dsath of a bee was nerer productive of advantage to the 
htr^ Still less can the misfortunes and death of a man 
•e of benefit to his nation and to mankindy whose perfect 
5elicity consists only in complete harmony between its 
membenk We have elsewhere proved that the sligblest 
evil cannot happen to a single individual without being 
felt by the whole political body. The rich doubt not 
that the property of the lower ckuses is transferred to 
them, since they enjoy the productions of their arts ; but 
they likewise participate in their evils, though they have 
others peculiar to themselves. They aie not only the 
▼ictims of their epidemical diseases, and of their depreda> 
tions, but likewise of their moral opinioos, which become 
depraved in the bosom of the miserable. They rise up 
like the evils which issued from Pandora^s box, forcing 
their way into fortresses and castles ; in spite of the armett 
guards by which they are defended, they penetrate into 
the very hearts of tyrants. Whatever precantiott they 
may take to secure themselves, they reach Iheur neigh* 
bors, their servants, their children, their wives» and cooa- 
pel them to abstain from every pleasure in the midst of 
their enjoyments. 

But when, io society, certain bodies constantly turn to 
their advantage the misfortunes of others, they perpetuate 
these misfortunes, and multiply diem to infinity. It is a 
circumstance very easy to be observed, that wherever' 
there are a great many lawyer^ and physicians, law-suits 
and diseases are more frequent than elsewhere. Though 
there are among diem men of sound understandings, yet 
they make no opposition to irregularities, which are of 
advantage to their respective professions. 

Tliese evils are not without remedy : I have to quote on 
this subject examples that admit of no reply. When I 
entered into the Russian service, my pay was stopped for 
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the tnftMMft, fiir Ike iMfMiR ardelnjii^ dK 
cfillaaBof erefy ki—t with which cilher mimH ■ 
v«Bt^ or ay frattly, if I woe to ■■ny, ai^ have 

both oflhe ^kfwdam^ the anseo^ and the 

A anil »■» aBoaatiBg tD oae or oae aad m half per 

ecBt wamBhewMe iUMt diarthe— e p oqw e ootof My 

J^^^* A»^^P •*■ ^^^■^■^■B ^^^w^ i^H^iA ^w^^j ^^^BB y ^^^ns ^0w%^ y Vi^^^^C 

I wv iwoMoted, I ihoaU h»e s>*«B ^^^ fint iBOiitb'< pay 
of the la^ to whKh i had attaMd. Thbiithetax 

the oflkxn^ by aaan of which they aad their 

■tfa ala a x ia aay kial of ailacnt 

y hafipea to haie. Fioa thea loiidBtfae 

phywdas and aai^eoBB <■ each cm pa receive veiy hand^ 

I iecollcct that tia ph^Mciaa of tiie nwpa 
laerved hadaabry of oae thnnaai nihla^ or 
five Ihr i mn^ liviei^ aad very litfle to do; ibr a oa* ock- 
piod uced hia bo prafil; they were bat of ihort 
With rcapecft to the riiwaiia aoldieii^ they 
■ttriaiaarr^ I believe^ without aay dedoc- 

to the cayjw. It it at Moaoow ia a aaperii rtractaie. 

are kept IB vaaa of poroelaBiy aad are alwaya 
of good qiodtty. Fraa thii phoe they are dis- 
bated ofcr the rat of die capiie» at a km pric^ Ibr the 
of the cnarB. No aatakes aeed ever be ^ipre- 
The penoBi who prepare aad diilriboie them 
•fcHfal aaa, who have do ioterert ia adaltenti^ theai, 
aad who^ wmm^ giradadly io ruik aad ahry, kaow bo 

thu that of liilfillii^ wdi their 
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We might imitate Peter the Great, and not only extend 
to the whole kingdom the regulation which he established 
among hb troops with respect to physicians and apothe- 
canesy which woold produce a considerable revenue to 
the state, but it might likewise be adc^ted with regard to 
the gentlemen of the law. It were to be wished that the 
attorniesy the counsel, and the judges were paid by the 
state, and distributed throughout the kingdom, not to plead 
causes, but to refer them. These consonances might be 
extended to all the conditions which subsist by the public 
misery ; in which case, all the citizens, finding their re- 
pose and their fortune in the welfare of the state, would 
contribute with all their power to maintain it 

These causes and many others divide among us all the 
classes of the nation. There is not a province, tovf n, or 
village, but what distinguishes the next province, town, or 
village by some opprobrious nick-name. The same is the 
case with respect to conditions and professions. Divide et 
imperOf say our modern politicians. This maxim ruined 
Italy where it originated. The more the citizens are 
united, the more powerful and the more happy is the nation 
they compose. At Rome, at Sparta, at Athens, a citizen 
was, at one and the same time, a lawyer, a senator, a pon« 
tiff, an edile, a farmer, a soldier, and even a mariner. See 
to what a degree of power those republics attained. Their 
citizens, however, were far inferior to ours in point of 
knowledge ; but Uiey learned two grand sciences of which 
we are ignorant, to love the gods and their country. 
With these sublime sentiments they were fit for every 
thing. Notwithstanding our universal knowledge, a great 
man among us would be, even in talents, but the fourth 

tiiU milk I thall buy eggi ; the eggi will become ebickens ; the chicken* 
will grow op iDto fowls; with the money for the fowU I will buy a Umb, 
Ate. The pleasure they derive from these endless progressions is the charm 
which snppoi Is them ander their labour ; and it is so real that when they 
have acqaired a fortune, and retired from basiness, their health declines, 
and most of them die of melancholy and languor. Te modern politicians, 
approach then to Natuie. It is not Sates of gold and silver that yield the 
•weetest t^met, but those which are made of reedt. 

Voi^ III. f 
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part of a Greek or a Roman. He woold nialEe great ex- 
eitlons for hb society or htt proffettioii» but would do little 
for his country. It ii odr faulty poKtIcal cMstitutsmi 
which produces in ttie state sd tnany difi^tit centres. 
There was a time when we talked of bemg lepuMicMis. 
Most assuredly if we were without a king, wfe shmild live 
in perpetual discord. Kay, how many kings do we ttot 
make under one sole and legitimate monarch! Every 
iocfety has its own, who is not the head of 'the nation. 
How many projects ate made and deffi&ated In Ifie tiie name 
of the king ! The king of waters and fofests opposes the 
king of bridges and higliways. The king of coloniea ftMHb 
plans, and the king of fiinauces refuses to fumilih tm>liey. 
Amid these conflicts of the same authority, nothing is ex- 
ecuted. The real king, the king of the peo^il^ is net 
served. The same vphit of discord reigns in the r^^on 
6t the Europeans. What mischi^have they t«>dMni«Min 
the name of God f AH of tiiem indeed, acknowledge the 
same God who created heaven, earth, and mankiud ; fanA 
each kingdom has its own, whom men are ohfiged to 
worship according to a certain ritual. It is this GvnI to 
whom each nation returns thanks ^er every battle. 
'Twas in his name that the wretched Americans were exy 
termioated. The God f*f £utt>pe Is a god highly terrible 
and highly honoured. Bat where ave altars of ihe God 
of peace, of the ikthCr of tnen, of Him whom tfae'GlMpel 
announces? Let modem politicians coogratuhrte fben»> 
selves on the fhiits of these dissensions, iEind of our amhitioos 
educations. Human life, so short and sb rttB&rable, is 
spent in these perpetual troubles ; and vvfrile the historians 
of each nation, who are liberally paid, e^te/1 to 4ihe skies 
the victories of their kings and of theii^ pontiffs, the people 
address themselves with tears to the God of the human 
• race, enquiring which is the path they must pursue to direct 
their steps towards him, and to live happy and virtuous on 
the earth. 

I repeat it, the cause of our evils proceeds from our 
education, replete with vanity, and from the wretchedness 
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of the people^ which imparts 4 powerfull influence to al 
new opinions, because they always expect from novelty 
some relief for their former woes. But when they perceive 
that these opinions become tyrannical in their turn, they 
imnnediately abandot^ them, and hence the origin of their 
luconstancy. When they shall procure an easy and abnn- 
dajit subsistence, they will not be i^ubject to those vicissi- 
tudes, as we have seen in the example of the Dutch, who 
print and sell the theological, political, and literary disputes 
of all Europe, which, however, have not the smallest in- 
fluence over their opinions, civil or religious ; and when 
public education shall be reformed^ they will enjoy the 
happy and cpnstant tranquillity of the nations of Asia. 

While we are hazarding some idea on this subject, we 
shall propose some other means of reunion. I shall be 
sufficiently repaid for my investigation, if but a single one 
of them should be adopted. 

OP PARIS. 

We have already observed that few Frenclimen are at- 
tached to their birth-place. Most of those who acquire a 
fortune in foreign countries, come to reside at Paris, This 
in fact i^ Qot a misfortune for the state. The less they are 
attached to the place of their nativity* the more easy it is 
to establish them at Paris. In a great nation there ought 
to be one single point of reuniop. All the nations cele- 
brated for their patriotisin have fi^^ed the centre of it at 
their m^tropoli^ and often of some monument of that me- 
tropolis f tlie Jews at Jerusalenu and at their Temple ; the 
Homans at Rome, and at their Capital ; the Lacedemo- 
nians at Sparta, and in their fellow-citizens. 

I love Paris :^ue]i^t to the country, and a country to 
my fancy* I prefer Paris to every place I have seen in the 
world, I love that dty not only for its. happy situation, 
because all the conveniences of life are assembled there, 
because it is the centric of all the powers of the kingdom, 
and for the other reasons which gained it the attachment 

f3 
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of Michel Montaigne; but because it is the asylum aod 
the refuge of the unhappy. There the ambitions, the pre*- 
judices, the animosities, and the tyrannies of the provinces 
are lost and annihilated. There you are permitted to live 
obscure and free. There you may be poor without being 
despised. The afflicted man is there diverted by the pub- 
lic gaiety, and the weak feels himself fortified with the 
strength of the multitude. There was a time when, on 
the faith of our political writers, I thought this city too 
large. But now I am far from thinking it sufficiently ex* 
tensive and majestic for the capital of such a flourishing 
empire. I should wish that, excepting our sea-port8» 
there was not another city in France, that our provinces 
were covered only with hamlets and Tillages ; and that, 
as there is but one centre to the state, so there should be 
but one capital. Would to God that it were the capital 
of all Europe, of the whole world ; and that as people of 
all nations bring thither their industry, their passions^ 
their wants, and their miseries, it might t)e8tow on them 
in fortune, in pleasure, in virtue, and sublime consolatioo, 
the recompence of the asylum which they come to seek. 

Most assuredly our understanding, though at the pre- 
sent day so enlightened, is inferior in grandeur to that of 
our ancestors. With their simple and Grothic manners, 
they, in my opinion, cherished the idea of making it the 
capital of Europe. Look at the traces of this plan in the 
names which they gave to most of their establishments ; 
the Scotch College, the Irish College, the College of the 
Four Nations ; and in the foreign names of the companies 
of the light horse. Look at that grand monument Notre 
Dame, built more than six hundred years ago, at a time 
when Paris contained not one fourth of its present popu- 
lation ; it is more capacious and extensive than any othei 
of the kind that has since been erected. I wish the spirit 
of Philip Augustus, a prince too' little known in our fri- 
volous age, still presided over its establishments, and 
extended the advantages of them to all nations. Not but 



thut m^^m of W^ry 9ther CPWPtry aw welcome for their 
nppQfiy ? ^r T«ry enemic* ipfiy Uy^, there undisturbed, 
provided tliey &^ rich ; but ^bore a)U I would render 
the city ji|9t and kind to her own children. I know not 
-that a Frenqhinan derives the least advantage from being 
bom within its walUt unless it be th?t when he is poor 
he is allow^ to expire in some one of its hospitals. 
Home ponftprred many other privilege^ on her citizens ; 
tine mef^nest of 1 hem enjoyed pare righta and honor? than 
even the kings who were in allianpe with the republic. 

It is pleasures that draw the greatest number of fo- 
mgners to Paris; apdthoa^ vain pleasures, if we examine 
tlieir aoufee^ originate in the miaery of the people, and 
the low price fut which women of pleasure, spectaclef, ar- 
tieke of fashion, apd other productions of luxury mav be 
procured. These ipeans hf^ve been highly extolled by 
our modern potiticiawi* I cunnot depy that they bring 
omaiderable saupps of money into the country, but, in time, 
the qeigbhoring nations imjlAte them; the money of 
^we^aem /iod i$s way thiljl^r, but their immorality is left 
bdbmd* See what has become of Venice^ with its glassesy 
iff pomaliMMi, itfi «oMrte;i»n^ it^ masqueracle?^ and its 
earaiya]. The frivojopf arts of whiqh we boast, were 
borrowed from Itiily# Mx) they now conatitute its weak- 
ness and its nuaf ry» 

The meat beautiful spectacle that a goyernmeff t is capa- 
ble of affiiiding, m that of a laborious, industrious, and 
cantealed ptopkw We are taught to read in booka^ in 
. pictiinBe, in al03bra, in hei»14ry^ and not in iqen. Con- 
noisseurs admire a head of a Savoyaid painted by Gr^ze ; 
fa«t tbe Savoyard himself is walkmg to 9»A m »t the 
QoiBer of the f^t^U Iw^ fro^n, and no one takes notice 
af bimu That wothfT with hfir little children formn a 
charmiflg grpupet the picture Is invaluable ; the original 
• in Um next garret, and has not a penny in the world. 
Philosophers, you are justly enraptured, when coiitempla- 
ting fiuBiUea of bwi^ §i MeiV and of quadrupeds, whose 

v3 
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iMtnctB ne 10 vaned, aadto wfaom tiie 
fife. KyiMine flie fiumlici of nen cu Bipo M i ig the inbtlN 
liafB of flui dpitel ; yoa woold n j that eadi of 
had borrowed iti mannen and H> indaiirf from 
apeda of animal, ao dilEereot are their oocQpatiooa. 
Obttrre io theK plaina at the entranoe of the city, that 
geoerd oflicer, mounted on a rtaldy charger ; he u cxer- 
diing his troopi ; look at the headi^ the ihoolder^ and 
the feet of hii men, pbced in the nme line ; aU of tneii 
have hot one look and one motion. He girei a signal^ 
and inflantly a dMaand bayonets start ferth ; he gites 
another, and a thousand fires flash from this runpart of 
iron. Yon would think, from their precision, that a sin- 
gle fire had iaued from a single musket He gallops 
round those regiments covered with suK^e, to the sound 
of drums and fifes; you would say it was tiie eagle of 
Jove, bearing his lightnings and hovering around Etna. 
A hundred paces off b an insect among the men. hook 
at that little chimney-sweeper, of the color of smoke, with 
his bntem, his cymbal, and his leather knee-pieoes ; he 
resembles a scarabeus. Like the insect which, in Surinaas, 
IS called the lantern-fly, he shines in the night That 
diild, those soldien^ that general are all men alike ; and 
while birth, pride, and necessity establish the widest di^ 
ferences among them, religion makes them equal: it 
abaaes the head of the great, by shewing them the vanity 
of their power, and it raises that of the unfbrtnnate, by 
preKttting to them immortal hopes. Thus it reduces all 
men to the equality which Nature had established at their 
birth, and which society had broken. 

Our Sybarites imagine that they have exhausted the 
wbde circle of pkasurea. Our melancholy old men con* 
iider themselves as unserviceable to the world: they sea 
before them no other prospect than death. Ah ! Fuadiae 
and life may still be enjoyed on earth by those who know 
how to do good. 

If I had been in the least degree entitled to the epitiiei 
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of ricby I should have procured myielf a thoufeaud new 
enjoyments. Paris would have become to' me another 
Memphis. Its immense population is unknown to us. I 
should have had a small apartment in one of its suburbs^ 
near, the quarries, another at the opposite extremity on 
the banks of the Seine, in a house shaded by willows and 
poplars ; another in one of the most frequented streets ; a 
fourth at a gardener*s, in a house surrounded with apricot- 
trees, with fig-trees, cabbages, and lettuces ; a fifth in the 
avenues to the city, at a vine-dresselr's. 

It is undoubtedly easy to find lodgings of this kind 
every where at a low price ; but it is not so easy to find 
landlords and neighbors who are honest people. There 
is much corruption among the lower classes, but there are 
Tarious means of discovering good people among them; 
and it is with this that I cotnmence my search of pleasure. 
Like a new Diogenes, I set out to look for men. As I 
seek only the unfortunate, I have no necessity for a lan- 
tern. I rise at the dawn of day, and I repair to early 
mass, in a church which is stU] illumined only by the 
twilight. I there find a number of poor people^ assem- 
bled to pray to God to bless their labors. Piety, nnawed 
by human respect, is a positive proof of probity ; and love 
of labor is another. I perceive in cold and rainy weather 
a whole family lying on the ground, and weeding a gar- 
den ;* these are good people. Night itself is not capable 
of concealing virtue. At midnight, the glimmer of a lamp 
through the casement of a garret, announces to me some 
poor widow, who prolongs her labors to support her in- 
fants who are sleeping round her. These shall be my 

* Tn general, those who are engageo in the cttltiyation of the earth are 
hottest people. Plants oarry their theolwgy along with them. One day, 
however, I met with a reaper who was au atheist. He had not, it is true, 
borrowed his opinion from the fields, bat flrom boolcs. He appeared -per* 
fectly satisfied with the extent of his knowledge. On leaving hbn, I said 
fo him: " You have done great things to have employed the researches 
of yoor reason in rendering yourself miserable." 

jfn the Mbjoined examples there is scarcely any tiling of my owii invest* 
I, excepting the good which I never did. 
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neighbors and luy hosts. I announce myself to them as a 
passenger^ as a stranger who is seeking a lodging in that 
part of the town. I request them to give me a portion of 
theirs, or to seek one for me in the neighborhood. I ofi^r 
a good price, ai|d am fixed at once. 

X take good care not to give money, or any thing by 
way of charity, to these honest people, in order to gain 
their affections ; I have much more honourable method^ 
of winning their friendship. I charge them to ay in a 
larger supply of provisions than I want, and the super- 
fluity is ijieirs ; I pay their children for any little services 
they render me ; on a holiday I take out the whole family 
into the fields to dine with me on the grass ; the father 
aud mother return home at night loaded with victuals 
for the rest of the week. At the approach of winter I 
clothe their children .with woollen stuffs; their little 
members bless me, because my superb gifts have not 
frozen their hearts. It was the godfather of the young- 
est brother who made them a present of their clothes. 
The less you strain the bopdf of gratitude, the stronger 
they are, 

I not only enjoy the pleasure of doing good, and of 
doing it seasonably, but I likewise procure myself amuse- 
ment and instruction* We admire iq our books the works 
of artisans; but our books rob us of half our pleasure, 
and stifle the gratitude we owe them. They separate us 
from the people, and deceive us by exhibiting the arts 
with great apparatus and in a ialse light, like objects on a 
stage, or in a magic lantern. Besides, there b more know- 
ledge in the head of an artisan than in his art, and more 
intelligence in his hands than in the language of the 
writer who translates him* Objects carry their expression 
with them ; reti^ verba sequwntur* The man of the lower 
order haa moreover a manner of observing and of feeling 
which is not indifferent. While the philosopher soars as 
high as possible into the clQuds, be keeps at the bottom 
of the valley, and sees very different prospects in the 



\ 
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world. Misfortune forms hinoy in time^ just like any other 
person. His language becomes pure with years ; and I 
have frequently remarked, that tliere is very little diffe- 
rence in point of justness, perspicuity, and simplicity, be- 
tween the expressions of an aged peasant, and those of an 
<dd courtier. Time effaces from their languages and their 
manners the rusticity and the delicacy which society had 
introduced into them. Old age, like infancy, places all 
men upon a level, and restores them to Nature. In one of 
my encampments, I have a host who has circumnavigated 
the globe. He has been a sailor, a soldier, a freebooter 
He is circumspect as Ulysses, but much more sincere. 
When I make him sit down with me at table, and he has 
tasted my wine, he relates to me his adventures. His 
memory is stored with anecdote. How many chances hat 
lie not lost of making his fortune ! He is anothor Femand 
Mendez Pinto. However, he has a go6d wife^ and he 
lives contented. 

In another lodging I have a host whose life has been 
totally different ; he has scarcely ever been out of Paris^ 
and seldom stirs even out of his shop. Though he has 
not wandered over the world, he has not been the less 
miserable. He was once in good circumstances ; he had 
amassed by his industry fifty double louis-d*ors, when one 
uigbt his wife and his daughter ran away wiUi his trea- 
sure* It was with difficulty he survived the shock. He 
thinks no more of it, he says, and his tears still flow 
while he speaks. I strive to comfort him ; I give him 
employment: he seeks by labor to dissipate his grief. 
His industry amuses me ; I sometimes pass whole hours 
in watching him drill and turn pieces of oak, as hard as 

ivory. 

I sometimes stop, in the heart of the city, before the 
shop of a blacksmith, like Liches, the Lacedaemonian, at 
Tegea, and look at him forging and striking the iron. 
When this man observes me attentive to his work, I shall 
ioon obtain bis confidence. I repair not, like Liches, to 
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tbe tomb pf Orestes;* but I b^ve occasion Tor the art of 
a b]ack3mitb» if not for myself, at least for others. I give 
biio ao order for various household utensils, of which I 
intend to make a monument to preserve my memory in 
some poor fainnily* I likewise wish to acquire the frieud- 
ahip of ttiie mechanic ; I am well assured that the atten- 
tion I pay to his work will induce him to exert all his 
skill. Thus I shall kill two birds with one stone. A rich 
man* in a similar case, would bestow alms, and oblige 
nobody. " One day/* ssi^d J. J« Rousseau to me on this 
aul^ectt ** I was at a gentleman's house in a village near 
Badsi at the time of the fair. After dinner the company 
walked out to see the fair, and amused themselves with 
throwing money to the peasants^ to enjoy the pleasure of 
seeing them scramble for it. For my part, following my 
solitiM^y humour, I walked by myself. I observed a little 
girl who had apples to sell on a basket which she carried 
before her. She might praise her fruit as much as she 
pJesviedy she could find no more customers for it " What 
do you ask for all your apples f * said I to her. " All my 
applesf ' replied she, at the same time calculating to her- 
self bow much they would coi6e to. " Sixpence, Sir," 
said she. <* 1 will take them" said I» '< at that price, on 
condition that you will go and distribute thepn among the 
little Savoyards you see yonder,*' which she immediately 
did. The chikiren were highly delighted with the treat, 
and so was the little girl with having sold off all her 
merchandiise, I should have conferred on them much 
kis pleasure had I given them money. All parties were 
gratified, without any being humbled.** It is a great 
art to do good well. Religion teaches us the secret, by 
enjoining us to treat others as we would be treated our- 
selves. 

Sometimes I sally forth upon the high road, like the 
ancient patriarclis, to welcome to the city strangers, who 

• $e« Herodotaa, Book J. 
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tare proceeding tfaitfaer. I recdlect tiie time tvlien I "vias 
uiyseif a traveller, Air from my native country, and tbt 
kind reception £ experienced from strangers. 1 have fre- 
quently heard nobYei of Poland and Grermany complain of 
our great men. When they visit their countrrea^ tfiey are 
continnally giving entertainments; bat wbcn in their 
tum> tiiey come to France, they are totally neglected. 
Th«y receive a dinner on their arrival, and another at 
tlieiv departure; and these aiB the limits of their hospita- 
lity. For my part, as it is not in^my power to give them 
such a reception as they gave me, I acquit myself towards 
their countrymen. I cliserve a Oerman travelling on fbot : 
I persuade him to come and take a ntghf s lodging with 
me. A good supper and good wine render him disposed 
to relate to me the object of his journey. He is an offi- 
cer ; he has been in the Prussian and Russian service ; he 
has seen the partition of Poland. I interrupt him to en- 
quire after Marecfaal de Munich, tiie generals de ViHebms 
and dn Bosquet, Count de Muncfaio^ my friend M. de 
Taubenherm, and ^hice Xatorin&ki, formeriy marechal df 
the Polish confederacy, whose prisoner I was. ** Most of 
them are dead/' says he ; ^ the others have grown old, 
and have retired from pubVtc affairs.** *< O !** exclahn f, 
"** how melanchoVy it is to travel in foreign countries, and 
tliere to become acquainted with worthy men whom we 
are destined never to see again ! O ! what a rapid career 
«is life ! 'Happy he wfio can employ it in doing good r 
My guest rebates to me a part of his^ adventures, to which 
f pay the greatest attention, from their resemblance lo my 
own. He has sought only te deserve well of mankind, 
and ^has been calumniated and persecuted by them. He 
is unfortunate ; he is come to France to throw himself 
under Ifie protection of the queen; he cherishes great 
hopes of her favor. I strengthen these ^opes by ^e idea 
Whidi the public opinion has given me of the character 
of the princess, and by that which Nature has stamped 
upon her features. He tells me that I open Ms heart to 
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coiiBplatioa. He siezes my hand with deep emotion. My 
reception is a favorable ometi to him ; he would not have 
met with such a one in his own country. O! what acute 
anguish may be alJayed by a single word, and by a feeble 
token of benevolence ! 

I recollect that one day I found near the gate of Chait- 
lot, at the entrance into Uie Elysian Fields, a young wo- 
man, seated with an infant on her lap on the brink of a 
ditch. She was handsome, if that epithet may be applied 
to a woman overwhelmed with melancholy. I went into 
the lonely alley where she was, and she had scarcely per- 
ceived me, before she turned her eyes another way ; her 
timidity and her modesty rivetted mine upon her. I re- 
marked that her clothes were very decent and very clean ; 
but Iier gown and her neck-handkerchief were so full of 
dams, you would have said that spiders had woven the 
stuff of which they were made. I approached her with 
that respect which is due to the unfortunate ; I saluted 
her first, and she returned my salutation with civility, but 
with coldness. I then endeavoured to draw her into 
conversation, by talking of the weather : she replied only 
by monosyllables. I then asked her if she had been 
taking a walk in the fields, on which she began to sob 
and to weep without saying a word. 1 sat down by her, 
and urged her with all possible circum^ction to acquaint 
me with the subject of her distress. ''Sir,'' said she, 
** my husband has failed at Paris for five thousand iivres ; 
I have been accompanying him as far as Neuilly ; he has 
undertaken, on foot, a journey of sixty leagues, to collect 
a little money tliat is owing us. I have given him my 
rings and all I had to support him during his journey, 
and have nothing left but twenty-four sous to maintain 
myself and my child." « To what parish do you belong, 
madam r asked I. •< To St. Eustace,'* she replied. « The 
rector," I rejoined, ** is accounted a very charitable man.** 
^ Yes, Sir,'' said she ; ** but you must know that parislies 
haye no charity for us wretched Jews." At these words 
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her tean flowed still £gMteiv and ^e rose to continue her 
way. I offered' her a vBty tnifling relief,' which I requested 
her to accept a8:a> proof at least of my good wiil. She 
did accept it, andi made me more curtsies and loaded me 
with more thanks and benedictions than if I had retrieved 
her affiiirs.. *What delicious pleasures would that man 
enjoy who should spend in tliis manner ten thousand 
liyres a* year I 

My dififerent establishments^ scattered over the capital 
aod= its vicinity, render my liflb highly varied and agreea- 
ble.- In wioier I fix my quarters- in thatwfaich- is fully 
exposed to the mid-day min*; in< summer I occupy one to 
tlle'northy on the* banks of the river; another time I 
encampi in the neighliorhood of the street d*Artoia».among 
the heaps of free-stone, and- observe palaoes» pedimelits 
with sphynxes, domes^ and kiosks riaing around me. I 
take good care not to enquire who -are the masters of them : 
ignorance is' the mother of pleasures and of^ admirattoa. 
f am in Egypt, in Bbbylon^ in^hina^ To day Lsupbe^ 
neatfa an acacia; and* am inAAttierica>;- to monrowl will 
dine amidst kitchen gard^n^ under> ar tmlisy and ia the 
iftiade of lilacfas^ and shall be in Fhin€«. 

But r hear some one say, is> not! this^ kind of life attend* 
ed' with danger? b it possible that' I could raect^vitfa 
my death in the practice of'viiiUe^ T have indeed heard, 
that people have lost tHeiriivea ih the ohace, in patities< of 
pleasure, and' in voytiges, but rarely in acts of beneftotnpe. 
Gold; among' the lower classes^ powerfully' commands 
respect I* shalV appear ribh enough to obtain their 
respect, but not tempt them to.roti me. Besides, the po* 
lice of Paris is in the best order. L use the greatest^ cau- 
tion in the choice of my hosts, and if I perceive myself 
mistaken in them^ I pay for my lodging in 'advance^ and 
never rettini to it again. 

In this plan of life Phave nO' occasion' for houiehold 
goods or for servanttr. With what' tender anxiety I am 
expected in each- of my lodgings! What joy is excited by 
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my arrival I what attentioa and what zeal in my hoifa to* 
anticipate my wants ! I enjoy the delight of the most en* 
dealing ties of society, without being lubject to their in* 
conFeniencies. No one sits down to my table to speak 
ill of another, and no one quits it to speak ill of me. I 
hare no children ; but those of my landlady are mora 
solicitous to please me than tlieir parents. I have no 
wife ; the sweetest pleasures of love is to contribute to 
the felicity of others. I help to bring about happy 
marriages, or to preserve in happiness such as are already, 
concluded. I thus charm my own sorrows ; I delude my 
passions by proposing to them the noblest aim they are 
capable of attaining in the world. I iq[>proach the un 
happy for the purpose of consoling them, and it is perhaps 
to them that I shall be indebted for consolation. 

Tis thus you might live^ O ye great, and multiply 
your transient days on this earth, where ye are but so- 
journers. Tis thus you would become acquainted with 
your fellow-men, and would cease to form a people foreign 
to your nation, a conquering people that lives upon its 
spoils. Tis thus, when going forth from your palaces,, 
surrounded with a multitude of clients, who would load, 
you with benedictions, ye would revive the remembrance 
of the first patricians, so dear to the people of Home. Ye 
seek every day some new spectacle : cau any be more new 
than the felicity of men f Ye want interesting ones : ca 
any be more interesting than to behold families of poor 
peasants diffusing fecundity over your vast and solitary 
domains, or old soldiers who have deserved well of their 
country, finding there happy retreats. Your countrymen 
are preferable to the heroes of tragedy, and to the shep* 
herds of the comic opera. 

The indigence of the people is the primary cause of the 
physical and moral maladies of the rich. For this it is 
the duty of the administration to provide. As to the 
maladies of the mind which result from it, I should wish 
to discover some palliatives for them. For this purpose I 
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should suggest the formatiou at Paris of some establish* 
meut, similar to those instituted by some charitable phy- 
sicians aiid learned lawyers to remedy corporeal evils and 
the persecutions of fortune ; I mean councils of consolation, 
to which an unfortunate person, sure that his secret would 
not be revealed, might, even incognito, unfold the cause 
of his sorrows. We have, it is true, confessors and 
preachers, for whom tlie sublime function of consoling 
the unhappy seems to be reserved ; but confessors are not 
always at the call of their penitents, especially when these 
are poor and not known to them. Nay, there are many 
con^ssors who possess neither the talents nor the expe- 
rience necessary for consoling the afOiicted. The question 
js not to absolve a man who accuses himself of his sins, 
but to assist him to bear those of others, which oppress 
him much more. As to preachers, there sermons are in 
general too yague and too inapplicable to the dijSerent 
circumstances of their auditory. It would be much 
better if they were to announce the subjects of them to 
the public rather than their titles and their dignities. 
They will declaim against avarice to a spendthrift, and 
against prodigality to a miser. They will speak of the 
dangers of ambition to a young man amorous and indolent, 
and those of love to an aged devotee. They will insist 
on the duty of giving alms before those who receive cha- 
rity, and on that of humility to the water-carrier. There 
are some who preach penitence to the unfortunate, who 
promise Paradise to voluptuous courts, and threaten the 
poor cottager with damnation. I have seen in the coun- 
try a wretched woman, whose intellects were deranged by 
a sermon of this kind. She imagined herself doomed to 
everlasting perdition, and continually kept her bed with- 
out speaking or moving. They never preach on the sub- 
ject of languor, sadness, scruples, melancholy, grief, and 
many other maladies which affect the mind* Besides, 
what innumerable circumstances vary in each auditor tlie 
nature of the pain he feels, and render all the scaffoldintr 
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of a fine discoiifie luiserviceable to him ! It is net easy to 
find in a wounded and timid mind the precise point which 
pains it, and to apply to its wound the halm and the 
hand of the Samaritan. It is an art which is known only 
to sensible souls who have themselves suffered raucb» and 
which is not always the portion of those that are merely 
virtuous. 

The pepple are sensible of this want of consolation ; 
and liudiug no man (tf whom they -caa demand it» they 
address themselves to atones. 1 b«pe sometimes read with 
emotion in our churches billets affixed by utrfortunate 
persons io the corner of certain pillars in an obscure 
chapel. They were written by wives ill-lreated by their 
husbands, by young people in embarrassed wnunmtai cesg 
they asked not for money, they 'Only 4esired piayen. 
They were ready to be oiverwhelmed with despair, their 
distress was inexpressible. Ali 1 if these who -are tho- 
roughly acquainted with affliction were to unke Irom 
every condition, and to offer the wretched Alieircxperience 
and tlieir sensibility, more than one iHustrious unfhrtunate 
would seek of them those consolations which neither 
preachers, nor books, nor all the philosophy of the world 
are capable of affording. ^ To sooth the anguish of the 
lower classes, nothing more is frequently necessary than 
to find some one to whom they can communiciate liieir 
sorrows. 

A society, formed of men such as I imagine to myself 
would endeavor to eradicate the vices and the pre^udioet 
of the people. It would strive* for example, to apply 
some remedy to the barbarity with which they treat their 
miserable horses, at the same time making the city re* 
sound with horrible imprecations, li would likewise 
prevail iipon the ridi to have compassion on men in their 
torn. You see in the hottest weather stone-cntten entirely 
exposed to the sun, and to the scorching reverberation of 
tlieir white stone. Hence these poor people are often 
afflicted with burning levers and diseases of the eyei^ 
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>«rliicb render them blind. At. other times they are 
drenched with the long rains of winter, or chilled by its 
cuttiug blasts, which produce violent colds. Would it be 
▼eiy expensive to a master who possesses humanity, if he 
Drere to fix up on poles over these work-places, a movea- 
ble covering of matting or straw, to shelter his men ? By 
these precautions he would preserve them from various 
malactes both of body and mind ; for most of them, as I 
have observed, pique themselves on a false point of honor, 
and dare not seek shelter from tlie heat of the sun, or the 
inclemency of the weather for fear of incurring the ridi- 
cule of their companions. 

It is possible to make morality palatable to tlie people, 
'Without much preparation. The very disguise renders 
trutli suspected. I have frequently seen simple mechanics 
shed tears at the perusal of our best novels, or at the repre- 
sentation of certain tragedies. They afterwards enquired 
if the subject which had made them weep was true, and 
when they were told it was fictitious, they made light of 
it, and were even angry at having been affected for no- 
thing. Fables are necessary for the rich to make them 
relish morality, and morality cannot render fables palata- 
ble to the poor, because the poor expected happiness 
only from truth, and the rich hope for it only from illu* 
siou. 

The rich, however, have not less occasion than the vul- 
gar for moral affections. These are, as we have seen, 
tiie moving principles of all human passions. In vain 
they refer the plan of their happiness to physical objects ; 
they are soon disgusted with their palaces, their pictures, 
and their parks, when instead of sentiments, they expe- 
rience nothing but sensations. This is so true that if, in 
the midst of their languor, a stranger comes to admire 
their luxury^ all their enjoyments are renewed. They 
seem to have devoted their lives to an obscure voluptuous- 
ness ; but present to them a single ray of glory, even in 
the jaws of death, and tliey will fly to it Offer them 
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Rguneots, and tbey will mn to immortality. It is thes 
BMial aeotiment which it is neccaaaiy to refine and ia 
direct in men : cooaeqaentiy, it la not in vain that religion 
eiiloins Yirtue^whicb ia moral sentiment b j exccUenoe* mee 
itiathe road to happinem in thia world, and in that which 
is to oome. 

This society would likewise extend its attention even 
to the very retreats of virtue. I have remarked that* 
about the age of forty-five years, a great revolntiou takces 
place in tiie generality of mankind ; and, to tell the trnth» 
that they then become woiie^ and devoid of principle. It 
ia then that women are transfiwmed into meo, as a cdn* 
brated writer ejcprearea himseU^ that i% become thoroughly 
depraved. Thia fiutal revolution ia a eonset^uence of the 
vices of our education, and of our society. Both the one 
and the other preaent fdidty to man only about the mid* 
die of life, in fortune and honora. When we have toiled 
up this steep mountain, and have attained its summit, 
towards the middle of our lives we begin to descend with 
our eyes averted from our youth, becanae we have before 
us no other prospect but death. Thus the career of hu- 
man life is divided into two portions, the one consisting 
of hopes, the other of recollections, and we have seized on 
our way nothing but illusioos. The former, at least; sop* 
port us, by creating desires ; but the others overwhelm 
us, leaving behind them only painful regret. This is the 
reason why our old men are much less susceptible of 
virtue than the'youog, though they speak of it much more, 
and that they are much more dejected among us^ than 
among mvage nations. If they were guided by religion 
and by Nature, they would rejoice at the approach of their 
end, like the crews of vessels which are just arriving at 
the desired port How muck more wretched are they, 
who, having devoted their youth to virtue, seduced bytiic 
deceitful voice of the world, look back and regret the 
pleasures of youth which they have not known ! Dazzled 
by the illusive splendor which encircles the wicked, their 
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faith is shaken, and they are ready to exclaim ^ith Bru- 
tus : ** O virtue ! thou art but an empty name !" Where 
shall they find bookc and ditines to strengthen them under 
these storms; ^vhich have assailed even the saints f They 
inflict secret wounds on the soul, and produce pestiferous 
ulcers which we have not the courage to reveal. 'TIS 
only virtuous men, who faaVe been tried by all the com^ 
binations of misery, that can afford them relief, and that 
can recal them, not by the vain arguments of reason, to 
the sentiment of virtue, at least by that of their friend- 
ship. 

it appears to me that their exists in China an esta* 
blishment similar to that which 1 propose. At least, 
certain travellers, and among others Fernand Mendez 
Pinto, speak of a House of Mercy, which pleads the cause 
of the poor and the oppressed, and which, in an infiuity- 
of circumstances, provides for the wants of the unhappy 
in a much greater degree than even our nuns of the Order 
of Charity. The empire has bestowed the most noble 
privileges on its members ; and the tribunal of justice pay 
the utmost deference to their petitions. Such a society, 
engaged in doing good, would deserve among us at least 
as many prerogatives as those whose only care is to speak 
with propriety ; and by bringing to light the virtues of 
our obscure citizens, it would merit of the country at 
least as much as those which entertain it only with the 
maxims of s£^es, or frequently with the splendid crimes 
of antiquity. 

Beware, however, of giving this association the form <^ 
an academy or fraternity. Thanks to our education and 
our manners, all that forms among us a body, congrega> 
tion, sect, or party, is commonly ambitious and intolerant. 
If the persons who compose it approach a light they have 
not kindled, *tis with a view to extinguish it ; if they no^ 
tice the virtue of others, ^tis for the purpose of blasting it. 
Not but that the members of these bodies possess indivi-^ 
dually excellent qualities ; but their society is good for 
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Dothiiig» for this reason alone, that it presents to ibem 
different centres from the commoii centre of their country. 
What has rendered that sweet word humanity theatrical 
mid yain ? What sense is now attached to that of cha- 
rity, the Greek name of which XH^* signifies attraction, 
grace, love ? Can any thing be more humiliating than 
our parish charities, and the humanity of our philosophers. 

I leave the development of this plan to some good man 
who loves God and his fellow-creatures, and who performs 
good actions, as the Gospel enjoins, without the left hand 
knowing what the right hand doeth. Is it then so diffi- 
cult to do good ? Take tiie contrary of the method pursued 
by the ambitious and the wicked. They keep spies em- 
ployed to collect for them scandalous anecdotes ; let us 
then have some to pry into secret good works. They 
seek men who are rising in the world, either to enlist them 
under their banners, or to ruin them ; let us go in quest 
of virtuous men who are in obscurity, to make them our 
models. They have trumpeters to sound forth their own 
actions and to decry those of others: let us conceal ours, 
and be the heralds of others' good deeds. Vices acquire 
refinement ; let us perfect our virtues. 

I find that my digressions lead me too far. But if I 
should excite but a single good idea in some one more 
enlightened than myself ; if I shall have contributed to 
prevent, at some future period, one man in despair from 
drowning himself, or in vengeance from killing an enemy, 
or in the lethargy of languor from losing his money and 
his health with prostitutes, I shall not have scrawled over 
all this paper iu yain. 

Paris presents to the afflicted numerous retreats known 
by the name of Hospitals. May God reward the charity 
of those who founded, and the still greater virtues of those 
who attend them ! But, in the first place without adopt- 
ing the exaggerations of the people, who imagine thai 
these houses have immense revenues, it is certain that a 
person well known and profoundly versed in public fi- 
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fiances, having wadertaketi to csntablish a ho^pitaV ftwod 
4faat the esipeuce of each patient would not amouut to 
more than seventeen sous (eight-pence InlfnpcciBy) pet* 
day ; that they tvere kept much better at ithfeit rate, an4 
mcich cheaper than io the hosprftals. For n^ part, i think 
Ifaat these seventeen sous, distributed daily iq 4he house of 
a peor ipatienty would be productive of stUi (greater eoo* 
ooBiy, by affording subsistence io his wife and chiJdren* 
A. side person of the lower-class of the people wants very 
iitlSe borides good broth ; fhis family would have ike be- 
nefit of the meat enipioy£d for 'ratd&ing it. But the hos- 
pitals are sobject to ihtoiy other inoonvenienoea. There 
are formed diseases of a ffarticidar chancteiv often nore 
dangerous than those which the sick bring with them. 
They ane well Ikoown, eapecially these caUed hoi^ital- 
fevers. Still greater ev'ils rbsolt f rouft them 4o HMMrals^ A 
person of experienoe has ftssuned me that viost of the 
criminals who te r mmst e their iivesttt the gibbet or in the 
galKes, have beeb idianiisBed from hosipttala. Thft amount 
to what I have already observed, that all aecietiea mp^ 
depraved, but particularly « isodety of beggaM, I thefe- 
fore propose, that insteadof collecting tqgether the iinfior* 
tmuite, they should he flnaintained at the bouses of their 
own relations, or that they shoidd be placed in poor ^ 
mflies which would take tsaire of them* PtibHe prisons 
are absolutely neoessary, but I should wish that (hose who 
axe icoained in them were Ictss jniserahlew Undoubtedljr 
juitice, by depriving them Of liberty, proposes nat only 
to punish their moral character, but to veferm k» £x« 
treme misery and pad compiuiy cannot hiit have the effect 
of degrading it more and tnore. Experience farther 
proves that there the wicked bec4>me thorougUy depraved. 
Muvy a one who entens culpable through weakness, departs 
a hardened villain. A& this subject has been treated by 
a celebrated pen, I dsali say no more, i shall only ob- 
serve, that it is impossible to reform men, ualeas by ren- 
dering them more ha]^. How ma^y, who^ in Europe^ 
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Bot seen the light for more than fifteen yean. ' I once 
▼isited one of these horrible caverns in the company of 
the excellent rector of St Martin, with whom I boarded 
and who was sent for to administer the last sacrameiits to 
one of the unfortanate wretches at the point of death. 
He "WBs obliged, as well as myself, to hold his nose the 
whole time he was with him ; but the vapor which ex- 
haled from his dunghill was so infectious, that my clothes 
retained the smell more than two months, ab did also my 
linen, even after it had been several times washed. I 
could produce facts relative to the manner in which these 
poor creatures are treated, which would excite horror. I 
shall, however, relate butt one^ which is still quite fresh in 
my memory. 

Some years ago^ passing through TAigle, a small town 
of Normandy, I took a walk out of the town about sun- 
set. I perceived on a little hill a convent situated in a 
charming position. A monk who was at the gate in- 
vited me to enter, and see the house. He conducted me 
through a vast court, where the first object I perceived 
was a man about forty years of age, with his head half 
coviered with a hat, who advanced directly to me, saying: 
** Plunge your hunting*knife into my her heart !*' ** Sir,** 
'said the monk who accompanied me, ^don*t be surprised, 
he is a poor captain who went out of his mind on account 
of an insult offered to him in his regiment** 

*^ So,** said 1, *^ this house is a place of confinement for 
lunatics." " Yes,*' said he ; «•! am the overseer of it" 
Proceeding from one inclosed place to another, he con- 
ducted me to a small yard, containing several snlall cells 
of masonry, where we heard some one speaking with 
great emphasis. We there found a canon, in his shirt 
and his shoulders bare, conversing with a man of a hand- 
some figure, seated at a small table before one of the cells. 
The monk went up to the unfortunate, canon, and gave 
him a blow with all his might on his naked shoulders, 
bhlding him becone. H|s cornice immediately addrewed 
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tlie monk in. these very words : '* Mftn oC bloody you liave> 
committed a vesy cruel action : do not you see that the 
poor wretchiharlost his reason f* The confounded monk 
bit his lipB^with a menacing look; but the other added 
witiv the' greatest composure : ** I amyour victim; you 
can do- with, me whateveo you please^'' Then addressing 
himself to me» he shewed me his two wrists* cut to the 
quick by the ,iron handcuffs^ with which they fastened* 

** You see. Sir/* said.he^ ^'ia what manner I am tneat» 
ed.'' I turned towards the monk» and testified. my indig- 
nation at such cruel usage. He replied.: *'0 ! Icau make 
him talk nonsense whenever I please !" I, however, ad- 
dressed; a» few words, of consolation to the unfortunafE 
man, who, looking at me with confidence said.: **l think* 
Sir, I have^seen^yott.at Si» Hubert, at the house of Mare- 
chal de Broglio/* '^Yoq are mistaken. Sir,** I replied, 
"^ Ii never was at the house of Marechal de Broglio." On 
this he strove to recollect the di£Bbrent.plaoea where he 
thought he had seen me, with circumstances so minute 
and so probable, that the monk,, piquediwith his. re- 
proaches and his good senses thought proper tc inter* 
rupt his. conversation, by speaking to him of marriage* 
buying horses^ &c. No sooner had he touched the cord 
of' his, madness^ than the poor man began to rave. The 
monk told me, after he had l^t him, that he was a man 
of very good family. Some time afterwards I was in* 
fl>rmed that he had found means to escape Arom hi&prisoi^ 
and that' he had recovered- the oie of his reason. 

Many physical remedies are employed to cune madness^ 
but it frequently proceeds from a moral cause, since it is 
occasioned by vexation. To* restore these unhappy 
wretches to- reason, could not opposite means to those 
which caused 'the loss of it, be employed, such as joy, 
pleasures, and especially music ? We see, from the ex- 
ample of Saul and' many others, how much music may 
contribute to- re-establish harmony in the soul. These 
unfortunate people ought at the same time to receive the 
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mildest treatment; and when they are in their fits of Airj, 
they should not be put in irons, but in places lined with 
wadding, where they could not hurt either themselves or 
others. I think that, by taking these humane precautions, 
many might be recovered, especially when those to whose 
care they are committed have no interest in perpetuating 
their^adness, as is too frequently the case with families 
i/vho enjoy their property, and the houses which receive 
their annuities. In my opinion, likewise, the care of men 
whos^ intellects are deranged, should be entrusted to women, 
and that of women to men, on account of the mutual com- 
passion of the two sexes for each other. 

I should wish that there might not be an art or a trade 
in tlie kingdom, but what had its asylums and its rewards 
at Paris. Among the different classes of citizens who 
exercise them, most of which are but liltle known in the 
capital, there is one very numerous class which is not at 
all known, though it is very miserable, and the rich have 
the greatest obligations to it : I mean the sailors. It is 
these rude and unpolished men that go iu quest of plea- 
sures for them tp the extremities of Asia, and who inces- 
santly expose their lives on our coasts to supply their tables 
ivith delicacies. Their conversation is at least as artless 
as ttiat of our peasants, and incomparably more interest- 
ing from their manner of viewing objects, and the singu- 
larity of the regions they have visited. The relation of 
their hardships of every kind, and of the tempests to which 
they expose themselves to bring you objects of gratification 
from all parts of the earth, ye favourites of fortune, would 
teach you to prize your repose more highly ! Your hap- 
piness would be encreased by these contrasts. 

I know not if it was for the purpose of procuring this 
kind of pleasure, or to give the park of Versailles a very 
interesting marine aspect, that Louis XIV. transplanted a 
colony of Venetian gondoliers to the great canal in front of 
the palace. Their descendants still remain there. This 
establishment, under better regulations, would have fur« 
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uished a more suitable asylun for oar own aeamen. But 
that great king, frequently ioflttenced by bad countefa^ 
seldom confined the sentiment of his glory to his own 
people. What a contrast; those nenf covered with tar, 
with their weatber4»ealen faces, some coning from Green- 
land, and others from the coasts of Guinea would have ex* 
hibited among the tnarble statues and verdant bowers of 
the park of Vemilles I Louis XIV. might, on more than 
one occasion, have obtained of these ingenuous men, truUis 
and information which neither bodu^ nor even the admiral 
of his navy ever gave him ; and, on the other band, the 
novelty of their costume, and that of their reflections on 
his own greatness, would have prepared for him spec- 
tades more amusing than those contrived at a great expence 
by the beaux esprits of his court* Besides, what an emu- 
lation for these posts would it not have excited among 
our seamen! 1 ascribe part of the perfection of the 
English navy to the mere influence of their capital, and 
to its being coutioually under the eyea of the court If 
Paris were a sea-port like London, how many ingenious 
inventions, wasted on our feshions and our operas^ would 
be directed to the advantage of navigation I If seamen 
were but seen there as soldiers are, a liking for the navy 
would be more generally diffused. The lot of our 
mariners, then become more interesting to the nation and 
to its chiefs, would be ameliorated* and, at the same time^ 
the brutal despotism of those who frequeutly govern tliem 
only by curses and by blows would l^ diminished. It is 
a aound and easy policy to weaken vices by connecting 
men osore closely to each otheiv and by rendering them 
more happy. The gentlemen of our provinces did not 
cease to strike their peasants, till they perceived that those 
useful men had become interesting ot^ects in our books 
and in our theatres* 

Not that I desire ibr<Mir seamen an establisbment simdar 
to tlie Hoipital ibr Invalids. The arciittecture of that 
mouument pleases me highly ; but I pity the lot of those 
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by whom it it inhabited. Most of them are discontented^ 
and are perpetually grumbling, as any one may convince 
himself by entering into coavcrsation with them : I think 
not with Justice ; but experience proves that men» col- 
lected into bodies, become sooner or later depraved, and 
are always unhappy* We ought to follow the laws of 
Nature, and to collect them into femilies. Like the 
English, I would place our invalid seamen in the ferry- 
boats of the riven, in the little skiffs which ply the river 
at Paris, and scatter them along the Seine like Tritons at 
our country-seats. We should see them in shallops with 
lattio sails ascending our rivers, and tacking first to one 
side and then to the other ; and they would introduce 
modes of navigation more speedy and more commodious, 
which are still unknown there. At to those whom age 
and wounds have entirely disabled, a suitable provision 
ought to be made for them in a house resembling that 
founded by the English at Greenwich for their invalid 
seamen. But, to tell the truth, I am p^nuaded that the 
state would find it more economical to allow them pen- 
sions, and that the men themtelvea would be much more 
comfortable in the bosom of their famillet ! this, however, 
would not prevent the erection of some majestic and con- 
venient monument at Paris, to serve as an asylum for those 
brave fellows. The capital takes little notice of tliem» 
because it is unacquaintied with them ; but there are many 
in their number, who, by going over to the enemy, are 
capable of conducting a successful descent in our colonies, 
and even upon our own coasts. Our sailors desert in as 
great numbers aa our soldiers, and their desertion is a much 
heavier loss to the state, because more time is required to/ 
form tiiem, and their local knowledge is much more im- 
portant to our enemies that that of our cavalry or fool- 
soldiers. 

What I have said concerning our sailors may be applied to 
all the other conditions in the kingdom, without exception. 
I wish there might not be any but what should hate its 
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centre at Pans, and should there find an asylum, a retreat, 
and a little chapel. All these monuments of the different 
classes of citizens, who impart life to the political body, 
' decorated with the attributes peculiar to each profession, 
would there figure exceedingly well. 

After having rendered the capital very happy and very 
good, for our own countrymen, I would invite to it foretgoeis 
from all parts of the world. O women, who govern our 
destinies, how much ought ye to contribute to unite men 
in the city where ye reign ! They are engaged all over 
the world in procuring pleasures for you. While you 
have nothing to do but to enjoy yourselves, a Laplander 
is pushing off amidst tempests to harpoon the whale, 
whose barbies serve to swell out your robes ; a Chinese is 
putting into the oven the porcelain iu which you will take 
the coffee that the Arab of Mocha is employed in gather- 
ing for you ; a girl of Bengal is weaving your muslins on 
the banks of the Ganges, while a Russian, amid the pines 
of Finland, is felling the mai^ of the vessel that will con* 
vey it to you. The glory of a great capital is to unite 
within its walls men of all the nations which concur in its 
pleasures. 1 should like to see at Paris, Samojedes with 
their seal-skin dresses and their boots of sturgeon's skin, 
and black Jolofs with their cotton cloths striped with red 
and blue. I should wish to see there the beardless Indians 
of Peru, covered with feathers from head to foot, walking 
without fear in our public places, round the statues of our 
kings, by the side of haughty Spaniards in mantles and 
mustachios. I would enjoy the pleasure of seeing the Dutch 
establish themselves on the arid eminences of Montmartre, 
and indulging in their hydraulic inclinations like beavers, 
find the means of there procuring canals filled with water ; 
while the natives of the shores of the Oronoko would live 
dry above lands inundated by the Seine, among the foliage 
of willows and alders. I should wish Paris to be as ex- 
tensive, and to contain a population as diversified as the 
ancient cities of Asia, such as Nineveh and Susa, which 
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were three dftys* journey in clrcumferencey and where 
Ahaiuerat beheld two hundred nations bending before 
his throne. I would have all the nations of the earth to 
correspond with this city, as all the nembers of the human 
body with the heart What secrets had the Asiatics for 
founding cities so vast and so pofmlous ? They are our elec- 
tors in every respect They permitted individuals of every 
nation to settle there* Offer men liberty and happiness and 
you will draw them together fW>m all parti of the world. 

|t would be worthy of the humanity of some great 
prince to propoae to Europe this question: ''Does not the 
happiness of a nation depend on that of its neighbors? 
The affirmative fully proved would refute the contrary 
maxim of Michiavel, which has for such a long period 
governed our Eurcypean politics. It would be very easy, 
iu the first place, to demonstrate that the mere understand* 
ing with its neighbors would enable it to disband those 
armies by land and sea which are so burthensome to the 
people. In the next place, it should be shewn that every 
nation has participated in the advantages and calamities of 
its neighbors^ from the example of the Spaniards, who dis- 
covered America, and who dispersed over the rest of 
Europe the blessings and the evils of that discovery. This 
truth might be farther (xroved by the prosperity and great- 
ness attained by nations who took care to conciliate their 
neighbors, as the Romans, who granted them the rights of 
citiaens, step by step, and thus at length Ibrmed all the 
inhabitants of Italy into one single nation. They would 
uadoubtedly have made but one people of all mankind, 
had not their barbarous custom of keeping foreign slaves 
to wait upon them laid restrictions on such a human policy. 
Then should be demonstnited the misfortune of govem- 
meuts, which, though internally well regulated have existed 
in a state of perpetual anxiety^ continually feeble and 
divided, because they did not extend humanity beyond 
their own territory ; and such at the present day is Persia, 
which fell into extpense imbecillity immediately alter the 

B 3 
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brilliant reign of Shah Abbas, whose political maxim it- 
was to surround himself with deserts ; his own country 
has at last become one, as well as that of his neighbors. 
Other examples of this might be found among the powen 
of Asia, to which handfuls of Europeans dictate laws. • 

Henry IV. had formed the cdestial prefect of enabling 
all Europe to live in peace ; but his plan was not su^i- 
ently extensive to uphold itself: war would have advanced 
from the other quarters of the world to disturb its repose 
Our destinies are connected with those of the human race. 
It is an homage which must be paid to religion, and which 
religion alone deserves ; Nature says lo us : ** Love your- 
self alone;** domestic education says: ^Love your family;** 
the nation says : ** Love your country ; but religion alone 
enjoins us to love all men without exception. Religion is 
more thoroughly acquainted with our interests than our 
natural instinct, our parents and our politics. Human 
societies are not partial, like those of animals. It is of 
very little consequence to the bees of France if tlie hivea 
of America be destroyed. But the tears of men in the 
New World cause streams of blood to flow in the Old^ 
and the war-whoop of a ^vage on the banks of a lake, 
has more than once resounded in Europe, and disturbed 
the repose of kings. Religion, which forbids us to love 
ourselves, and enjoins us to love all men, does not contra- 
dict herself, as certain sophists have pretended; she re- 
quires the sacrifice of oiir passions, only for the purpose of 
directing them towards the general happiness, and by 
ordering us to love all men, she imparts to us the only 
true means of loving ourselves. I should therefore wish 
that our political relations with all the nations of the world 
were confined to this one point, that of giving their sub- 
jects a fkvorable reception in the capital of the kingdom. 
If we were to employ for this purpose only a part of the 
sums we expend for foreign affairs, we should not be the 
worse for it. The Asiatic nations send neither consuls, 
nor ministen» nor ambassadors abroad, unless in extraor* 
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dinary cases, and they are themselFes visited by all the 
people of the earth. It is not by sending ambassadon to 
our neighbors at a great expense, that we shall conciliate 
their friendship. Our pomp very often becomes a secret 
source of hatred and of jealousy amonic their grandees. 
It is by giving a welcome reception to their subjects, 
feeble, persecuted, unhappy. It was our French refugees 
who transferred part of our industry and of our power to 
Prussia and to Holland. How many secret relations of 
commerce and of national benevdence have been formed 
by such receptions ! An honest German, who retires to 
Austria after making a fortune in France, causes one hun- 
dred of his countrymen to settle among us, and disposes the 
whole district in which he resides to wish us well. It is 
by such ties that national friendships are formed much 
better than by diplomatic treatise, for the opinion of the 
people always governs that of their prince. 

After having rendered the city of men happy, I would 
endeavour to embellish the city of stone, and to render it 
commodious. I would erect in it a multitude of monu- 
ments ; I woiild have, in front of the houses, arcades as at 
Turin, and pavements as in Londont for the convenience 
of pedestrians ; in the streets, trees and canals, if possible, 
as in Holland, to facilitate the conveyance of goods ; in 
the suburbs, caravanseras, as in the cities of the East, to 
furnish foreign travellers with accommodations at a small 
expence ; about the centre of the city, spacious market-* 
places, surrounded with houses six or seven stories high, 
for the lower classes, who will soon be at a loss where to 
find lodgings. I would introduce great variety into their 
plan and decoration. Their circumference should exhibit 
temples, courts of justice, public fountains, and the prin- 
cipal streets should run info tliem. These markets, shaded 
with trees, and divided into large compartments, would 
present in the greatest order all the gifts of Flora, of Ceres, 
and of Pomona. In the centre I would erect the statue 
•f a good king, for it could not be placed in a situation 
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more honorable to his m emor y thui amidtt a coocourae of 
hiB subjects. 

I know nothing that gives me a more accurate idea of 
the police of a city, and of the happmen of the inbabitants» 
than the sight of its markets. At Petersbu^ each market 
is divided into quarter^ destined for the sale of a particular 
commodity. "Diis order appears pleasing at first sight, 
but it soon fktignes ftom its uniformity* Peter the first 
was fond of regular forms» because they were fiivorable to 
despotism. For my part, 1 should wish to see in these 
places the greatest concord among our dealers, and the 
greatest contrasts between their coounodities. By remov- 
ing the rivalship arising from the commerce in the same 
articles, we should banish from among them the jealousies 
which occasion so many dotputes. i would have Abun* 
dance pour forth all her horns at random ; let their be 
seen pheasants, fresh cod, moor^game^ turbot, greens, piler 
of oysters, oraogei^ wild dndu^ flowers^ &c ; let people 
be permitted to expose there for sale every wpedm of mer- 
chandize^ and this single privilege would be sufficient to 
destroy many monop<dics. 

In the city I would erect temples in small number, but 
august, immense^ having galleries within and without, and 
capable of containing on hofidays one third of the popula- 
tion of Paris. The more numerous churches become in a 
state, the more leUgion is weskened there. This appears 
a paradox ; but look at Greece and Italy covered with 
steeples, while Constantinople is fifil of Greek and Italian 
renegadoes. Independent of the political and even religi- 
ous causes which occasion these national depravations^ 
there is a natural one^ the effcclB of which we have al- 
ready discovered in the weakness of the human mind. It 
is thus that our affection ia diminished when it is divided 
among too many obfects. The Jewa^ whose attachment 
to their religion is truly astonishing had but one single 
temple, the recolleetion of which still excitca their regret 

I would construct at ^uris amphitheatres as at Rome, 
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for the purpose of afaembling the people, and giviog them 
feasts from time to time. Wbat a superb site would the 
hill at the entrance of the Elysian Fields present for such 
an object ! How easy it would be to dig it away to the 
level of the plain in the form of an amphitheatre, arranged 
in steps covered with simple turf, and crowned with lofty 
trees at its summit, which would be more than eighty 
feet in height ! What a magnificent sight it would be to 
behold an immense population range around it, like one 
family, eating, drinking, and enjoyinjf the spectacle of 
their own felicity. 

All these edifices should be constructed of stone, not io 
small courses, like ours, b^t in vast blocks, as the ancients 
employed them,* and as would become the eternal city. 
The streets and the public places should be planted with 
stately trees of different kinds. Trees are the real monu- 
ments of nations. Time, which soon defaces the works 

* And as the savages employ them. Travellers are extremely surprised 
at beholding in Peru the monuments of the ancient Incas, formed of great, 
irregular stones, joined together with the utmost precision. Their con* 
struction presents at the first view two great difScalties : How could the 
Indians remove these vast masses, and by what means could they make 
them fit so perfectly to each other, notwithstanding the irregalarity of 
their form t Oar men of science have first supposed machines for convey, 
ing them, as if it required machines more powerful than the arms of a 
whole nation acting in concert. They have afterwards asserted that the 
Indians gave them ihese irregular forms by dint of labor and attentioS. 
But would it not have been much easier to cut them regularly than irre- 
gularly ? I was myself at a loss for a long time to resolve this problem. 
Having, at last, read in the memoirs of Don Ulloa, and likewise in the 
accounts of some other travellers, that in various parts of Pern there are 
beds of stone on the surface of the earth which are full of clefts and 
^haamt, I immediately comprehended the contrivance of the ancient Pe* 
nvlans. 1'hey did nothing more ttian rai«e in masses these horizontal beds 

''quarries, and place them perpendicularly, fitting the pieces into each 
Other. They had thus a wall ready made, without the labor of cutting. 
iJatnral genius possesses resources extremely simple, and far superior to 
those uf our arts. For example, the savages of Canada had no iron pots 
beforethearrivalof the Europeans. They supplied their place by hoU 
lowing out the trunk of. a tree with fire. But how did they contrive to 
boil whole oxen in them as they were in the habit of doingt This queation 
I have proposed to more than one person of reputed genius, who were 
unable to answer it. Fur my own part, I must* confess that I could not 
eonceive it possible to boil -water in wooden vessels, many of which cou* 
tained several hogsheads. Nothing, however, was more easy to the sa* 
/ages. They heated stones in the fire till they were rea hot, and tk«« 
Uircw them into the water till it boUed. (See Champlain.) 
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of man, only increaies the beauty of thoae of Nature. It 
it to the trees that the Boaleyardfl, to much frequeuted as 
a public walk, owe their greatest charms. They delight 
the eye by their verdure, they raise the soul towards hea- 
ven by the height of their stems ; they add to the respect 
paid to the monuments besides which they are plaoted by 
the majesty of their forms. They contritrate more than 
we think to attach us to the pfatces where we bare lived. 
Our memory fixes upon them as on points of reunion 
which have certain secret harmonies with the soul. They 
rule over the events of our lives, as those which are situ- 
ated on the sea-shore, and serve as land-marks to pilots. 
I never see linden-trees but they remind me of Holland» 
nor pines without imagining myself in the forests of Rus- 
sia. They frequently attach us to our country, when the 
other ties which bound us to it are broken. I know more 
than one exile, who^ in his old age, has been led back to 
his native village by the recollection of the elm beneath 
whose shade he had danced in his youth. I have heard 
more than one inhabitant of the Isle of France sigh for bis 
native land in the shade of the banana, and say: *<I 
should be happy here, could 1 but see the violet** The 
trees of our country have still greater attractions when 
they are connected, as among the ancients, with some 
religious idea, or with the remembrance of some great man. 
Whole nations have attached their patriotism to them. 
With what veneration the Greeks beheld at Athens the 
olive which Minerva planted there, and at Mount Olym- 
pus, the wild olive with which Hercules had been crowned. 
Plutarch relates that, at Rome^ when the fig-tree under 
which Romulus and Remus had been suckled by a she- 
wolf, began to droop, the first who perceived it, cried : 
** Water ; water T* and the affrighted people ran with 
pots and buckets full of water to refresh it For my 
part, I am of opinion, that though we are very far re* 
moved from nature, yet we should not behold without 
emotion the wild plumb-tree, which our good Henry IV. 
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liad climbed when fae perceived tke Duke de Mayeniie*t 
army defiiiugp in the bottom of the a^aoent yalley. 

A city, were it even of niarbie» would appear dismal to 
me, if T mw ia it no trees and no verdure ;* on the other 
hand, a landscape, were it Arcadia* were it the banks of 
Aipheufl, or the brow of Mount Xiyceus itself, would ap» 
pear wild to me unless 1 perceived in it at least one little 
cvttage. The works of Nature and those of man impart 
to each other mutoal graces. The spirit of self-iuterest 
has destroyed among us the hwe of Nature* Our pea- 
miits discover no beauties in our fields but where they see 
a profit. One day in the vicinity of the abbey cX La 
Trappe, on tlie gravelly road to Notre Dame d'Apre, I 
overtook a f^ale pessant, trudging along witli two large 
loaves under her arm. It was in the month of May, aud 
the most delightful weather tliat could be. «< What a 
charming season !*' said I to the good woman. ** How 
heautifhl are those apple*trees in flower ! How the night- 
-igales are singing in those woods !**—*<* Ah T' replied she» 
^ I care very little about flowers, or those little screechers ; 
it is bread we wantf* Indigence shuts the hearts of our 
peasants, and opens their eyes. But our citizens set no 
higher value on Nature, because the love of gold directs 
all their propcnsitieB. If some of them esteem the liberal 

* Tre«8, from their dvrttioB, wt% ml momuMnls •€ aatioM, aiUl tJk/vf 
ve like^tte their calcodv, firom the different Matont at which they pro* 
(iQce leave9, flowers, and fruits. The lavagea haye no other, and our p«a* 
santt thenwelvet AreqaeaUymaiie «•« of them. One day towards the end 
ofsanuner, J met « young country girl weeping, aud seeking a handker- 
tbief »he bad loet on the road. *' Waa yonr handkerchief a good oner* 
aikcdl. **^,*' said »h«» ''K was quite new ; I bought it tbU bean4ime." 
I have thought oftt-ner than once, that if our celebrated historical epochs 
were dated from tboee of Nature, nothing more wonkl b« ntcetsary to 
cover them wHh ridicule oud Inftim v. Tf we were to read, tor example, 
in 4»ur histories, that a prince caused part of his subjects to be massacred, 
in order to gain the favor of Heaven, precisely at the Ume when, his king- 
dom WAS covered with rich harvests ; that onr bloody battles and bom* 
bardments of towns were dated from the flowering of violets or shcep> 
•hearing time, no other centraMs woold be rrqiHsite to reader the poruaal 
<*f th«m abominable. On the contrary, these dates would add immortal 
graces to the actions of good princes, and would mingle their b^eliBCtiOM 
with those vf heaven. 
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artv, it is not because those arts imitate natural objects^ If 
IS on account of the price which the hand of a great mas- 
ter attaches to his productions. The man who gives ten 
thousand crowns for a landscape by Le Lorrain, would 
not put his head out of the window to see the original 
from which it was painted : and another locks up with 
the utmost care the bust of Socrates, who would not open 
to his door the philosopher were he alive, and would per- 
haps contribute to his death, if he were persecuted. 

The taste of our artists has been perverted by that of 
our citizens. As they know that is Jess Nature than their 
work which is esteemed, they seek only to shew off them* 
selves. Hence it is that they introduce a great number 
of^rich accessories into most of our monuments, and tha^ 
they frequently forget the principal object. They make, 
for example, for gardens, vases of marble in which you 
cannot plant any vegetable; for apartments, urns and 
mmphorat into which you cannot pour any kind of liquid ; 
for our cities, colonnades without palaces, doors in places 
where there are no walls, public squares divided by bar- 
riers to prevent the people from assembling there. This 
is done, we are told that the grass may grow. A pretty 
project truly ! One of the heaviest maledictions which 
the ancients pronounced against their enemies, was that 
they might see the grass grow in their public places. If 
people wish to see verdure in ours, why do they not plant 
trees, which would afford them at one and the same time 
shade and shelter ? There are some who introduce into 
the trophies which crown the mansions of our princes, 
bows, arrows, batten ng- rams, and who have carried their 
simplicity so far as to plant on them Roman standards 
with the letters S. P. Q. R. Tliis may be seen on the 
palace of the Bourbon family. Posterity will believe that 
the Romans were masters of our country in the eighteenth 
century. And how can we, who are so vain hope te 
transmit our memory to it, if our monuments, our medals^ 
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oar tropbiei, our dramas^ oor inecriptioDs* 4reat iDC€t-> 
BOiitly ef mithing b«t foreigners and autiquky ? 

T|ie<Greektt and the Romans were much more ooona* 
tey t. 'They never conoeived the idea of erecting uaeiess 
monnnents. Their 'beaiitifid ▼aaet of slftbastier and chal- 
cedony served on feture oeoasioiM to hold wine or per- 
fumes ; their peristyles aiwayaannovnoed apnlaoe; their 
public places were -solely ttestiiied for the a asomb iage of 
the citizens. They there pkwed the staUies of their great 
men, without inclosing than miStk iron railing, that their 
images might still be within reach 'Of the unfortunate, and 
that they might be invoked by them after death, as they 
had been during their lives. Juvenal meqtions a brass 
statue at Rome, the 'hand oC^hich were worn away by 
tiie kisses of the people. What glory ibr the memory of 
the ettiaen iii^hoin it represented! Were it still in exis- 
lieBce, its mutilation would render it more precious than 
the Venus de Media with iMr exquisite proportions. 

Our nation we are told, is destitute of patriotism. I 
believe it, for every possible effort :is made to extinguish 
that sentiment in it. For example, on the pediment of 
&e beautiful church erected to St Genevieve;* which is 
too email, like most of our modem monuments, is repre- 
sented an adoration of tiie cross. Hie Patroness of Psris 
is seen indeed, on basso relievos, nnder the peristyle in 
tiie midst of cardinals ; but would it not have been more 
proper to have ^chibiled to the people their humble pa- 
troness in the habit of a shepherdess, with her scrip, her 
crook, her dog, her sheep, her moulds for making cheeses, 
and all the costume of her age and condition, in the mid- 
dle of the pediment of the ohureh dedicated to her ? To 
this might have been added a view of I^aris, as it was in 
Ler time. Hence would 'have resulted very agreeable 
contrasts and objeete of <ompatfi#on* By the 'Sight of 

^ Since calte* lh« Paathano, tet ratoadiU WQ6 to ati lorigiiml tppel* 
laUon, «nd appropritted la iJtf ,re^ptioii of Uie remaiQi pf illoBuioas 
IVendimen. 

TOL. III. T 
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this rural moDument the people would have been re* 
minded of ancient timet. They would hare conceived aa 
esteem for the obscure virtues which are oecetsary to 
them, and they would have endeavored to walk in the 
rugged paths of glory trodden by their humble patroness, 
whom it is now impossible to recognise with her Grecian 
habit, and in the midst of prelates. 

Our artists sometimes lose sight of the principal object 
so far as to omit it altogether. .Some years since in one 
of the workshops of the Louvre, was exhibited -the tomb 
of the Dauphin and Dauphinesi, intended for the cathe- 
dral of the city of Sens. Every one ran to see it, and re- 
turned in rapturous admiration. I went like the rest ; 
the first thing I looked for was the likeness of the Dau- 
]phin and Dauphiness, to whose memory the monument 
was erected. There were not even any medalions of 
them. You there beheld Time with his scythe. Hymen 
with urns, and all the trite ideas of allegory, which, be it 
observed by the way, is frequently the genius of those 
who have none of their own. To complete the descrip- 
tion of this subject, there were upon tibe pannels a kind 
of altar, placed in the midst of this group of symbolical 
figures, long Latin inscriptions,. utterly foreign to the me- 
mory of the great prince who was the object of it. ** A 
pretty sort of national monument truly !** said I to myselH 
** Latin inscriptions for French people, and pagan symbols 
for a cathedral !^' If the artist, whose chisel I neverthe- 
less admired, had been desirous of displaying merely his 
own talents, he ought to have recommended to. his suc- 
cessor to leave imperfect a small portion of the base of 
this monument which death prevented him from finishing, 
and to engrave upon it these words : Coustou morietufa^ 
eiebat. This consonance of fortune would have united 
him to this royal monument, and would have given great 
weight to the reflections on the vanity of human things, 
which the sight of a tomb cannot fail to produce. 

Few artists seize the moral object ; they seek only the 
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picturesque. ** Oil wliat a beautiful subject to represent 
as Belisarius T* they exclaim when they hear of aoy mo- 
dern great man being reduced to indigence. The liberal 
arts, however, ai^e destined only to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of virtue^ and not virtue to furnish employment 
for the liberal arts. I admit that the celebrity they pro- 
cure is a powerful motive with most men for performing 
great actions, though in fact it is not the genuine one ; 
but if it does not inspire the sentiment, it is at least some- 
times productive of the acts. At the present day we go 
much farther. Societies and individuals no longer seek 
to destroy the glory of virtue, but the honor of distribut- 
ing it to others. God knows what strange confusion is; 
the result! Married women of very suspected virtue, and 
kept mistresses establish rose-feasts : they give prizes to 
chastity. Opera-girls crown our vicarious generals. 
Marechal Saxe, say our historians, was crowned with 
laurels at the theatres of the Nation ; as if the nation had 
been composed of comedians, and its senate were a thea- 
tre ! For ray part, I consider virtue as so respectable, tliat 
one single subject of sterling worth would be sufficient to 
cover with ridicule those who presume to distribute tliese 
vain and contemptible honors. What dancer, for exam- 
ple, would have the impudence to crown the august brow 
of a Turenne or of a Fenelon ! 

The French Academy would be much more proper 
for directing, by the charms of eloquence, the eyes of the 
nation towards our great men, if it sought less by its 
eulogies to pronounce a panegyric on the dead than a satire 
on the living. Posterity will mistrust alike eulogy and 
satire. The very word eulc^y carries with it the suspi- 
cion of flattery : besides, this kind of eloquence charac- 
terizes nothing. To paint virtue, failings and vices ought 
to be exhibited, that combats and victories might be made 
to result from them. The style which is employed is 
replete with pomp and luxuriance. It is loadea with re- 
flections and with pictures frequently foreign to the prin- 

i3 
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cipa) object. It MfemUe ft Spftmk hone; it nakeft 
abundance of motioiis, bvt oerer advances fVom the spot. 
This kind of vague* indetenliniate eloquence, is not adapt- 
ed to any great man in particular, becaow it may b& ap- 
plied generally to all those who have puviued the sane 
career. Change but a few proper names in the eulogy of 
ft general, and yott may apply it to all the generals past» 
present, and to come. Besides its bombastic tone is ao ill 
adapted to the simple language of truth and virtue, that 
When a writer is desirous of introducing characterise 
traits of his hero, that the reader may at least know to 
whom he alludes, he is obliged to throw them into note$ 
for fear of deranging his academncal order. 

Most assuredly, if Plutarch had written only the eolo* 
giea of celebrated men, they wouk} not be more read at 
the present day tiian the panegyric of Trajan, which cost 
the younger Pliny the labor of so many years. Yon will 
never find an academical eulogy in the hands of the vul- 
gar. They may perhaps read those of Fonteaelle and a 
few others, if those who are praised in them studied du- 
ring fhetr lives the weMaire of the people. Bot the nation 
is fond of reading history. Some time ago, walking near 
the Military School, I perceived at a distance, near a 
gravel-pit, a la<rge colnnm of smoke^ I went towardis the 
place to see whence it proceeded. In a very lonely spot, 
nM unlike that in which Shakspesre places the scene of 
the three witches io Macbeth, I found a poor, old womftOi 
sifting on a stone. She was attentively reading in an old 
book, and near her was a large heap of herbs,* to whicfa 
she had set fire. I asfhed her for what purpose she was 
burning those herbs. She repHod that it was^ to collect 
the asheflf, and to sell them to the larnidresses ; that for 
this purpose t^ bedght die unserviceable plftntsaud 
herbage of girdenei% and waited till they were entirely 
eoifsumed, to carry awfty the ashes, lest they shouM be 
stolen \h her absence. After she had gratified my curio- 
sity, she began reading ftgain with great attention. As 
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I was particularly desirous to know what was the book 
with which she charmed her toils, I requested her to tell 
me the title of it «'lt is the life of M. de Turenne;* 
replied she. «<And what do you thiok of itf said I. 
<' Ah!** answered she with emotion, ^he was an excellent 
man, to whom a minister gave a great deal of trouble du- 
ring his life.'* 

I retired, with increased veneration for the memory of 
M. de Turenne, who soothed the cares of a miserable wo- 
man. It is thus that the virtues of the low support them- 
selves on those of great characters, like the feeble plants 
which cling to the trunk of the oak, that they may not 
be crushed by the foot of the passenger. 



SEQUEL OF STUDY XIIL 



OF THE NOBILITY. 

To encourage the practice of virtue^ the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Europe had recourse to the expedient of ennobling 
the descendants of virtuous citizens. In making nobility 
hereditary they were guilty of a very great error, as they 
thus closed the career of. distinction against the rest of 
the nation. As it is the perpetual inheritance of a cer- 
tain number of families, it ceases to be a national reward, 
without which a whole nation may in course of time be- 
come noble. This would produce a lethargy fatal to the 
arts and manufactures^ as we see in the exaknple of Spain 
and of a part of Italy. From the same cause result many 
other evils, the principal of which is, that two nations, 
which, at last, have no interest in comjmon, are formed in 
the state ; the spirit of patriotism u destroyed^ and they 

i3 
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are eatily gubdued* Such hasbeeo^ m modern times» the 
fate of Huogary^ of Bobetniai of Poland^ and even of part 
of the provincea of our own kingdom, mnh as Bretagne, 
where the nobility, too numerous and too haughty, fonned 
a dan totally distinct from the rest of the inhabitants. 
It is worthy of remark* that those countries* though re- 
publican, though so powerful in the opinion of our political 
writers^ from the freedom of their Gonstitutien, were easily 
subdued by despotic princes^ who^ we are told, rule only 
over slaves. The reason is^ that the oommon people of 
every country prefer one sovereign to a thousand tyrants^ 
and that their Ihte is always decisive of the fate of (heir 
masters. The Romans softened the unjust and odious 
distinctions which existed between the Patricians and 
the Plebeians, by granting to the latter, privileges and 
posts of the highest Importance. 

That people employed, in my opinion, still stronger 
means of uniting the two classes of the citieens; I mean a- 
doptions. How many great men were formed among the 
people by the hope of meriting this kind of reward, not 
less illustrious and more touching than those bestowed by 
the country! It was thus that the Oatos and the Scipios 
distinguished themselves, and were engrafted into patri- 
dan fttmilftiit It Was thus Oiat the plebeian Agrippa ob- 
tained in marrflige the danghter ^ Augustus. I am wot 
aware, but perhaps it iis only a oonsequenct of my igno^ 
ranee, that adoption was ever practised among us, unleik 
by some of the nobility, who» having no heirs» knew not 
at their death to whom Ho leave their domains. Adop» 
tions a^e, in my opittton, Hut preferable to the distinctions 
tyf nobility granted by the state. They would revive 
illustrious ftmilies whose descendants are now languishing 
in the most abject penury. They would endear the nobi* 
lity to the people, and the f^ieople to the nobility. The 
priYilege of adoption oughts uMweeiver, to be a kind of 
i^ecompence bestowed on the nobility themselves. Ttm, 
for example, a poot man of tank, who has acquired te^ 
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Oowiiy night adopt a cU(m« «ho hw oMaiiMd liooorable 
diftiuctioo. . A nobleman wcfiild gp io quoit of virtue 
aoMttg the people; and the vurtuoua commoner would 
seek a good man for a patron among t^.nohility. These 
political tiet appear to me to be stvaogor apd more honor- 
able than those of marriage Ibr intarest^ whi<;h» in uniting 
two citiiens of dififefent claaes^ frequently alienate their 
fhmiliea* Nobihty acquired in this manner would be, in 
my opinion^ far pteferahle to that conferred by public 
offioci^ which, being obtained only by yenal^ty, is, by that 
circumstance, divested of respect 

The inconvenience of hereditary succession, which^ in 
the coarse of time^ renders the class of nobility too nume- 
rous, would still remain. Some have thought that a 
remedy might be provided for this by declaring certain 
conditions nobler snch as the meroantile. It is doubtful, 
however* whether the spirit of commerce be perfectly com* 
petibie With the honor and iategHty of a gentlemen* Be- 
sidea^ how can those embark in commerce who have no 
money? Is it not necessary to give a premium to b6 
taught the elements of the profession? And bow can 
this be done by many indigent gcntleaKn who are not 
even ybie to find ckythes 4or tfa^ children? Sonw of 
these I have seen in Bretagne, who were- descended from 
the most ancient houses in thoprmnce; and. were obliged 
fer a living, to hire themselvies as mowera to the fermers 
Would to iieavcn that all conditions were ooble» and ea- 
peciaily agrkuknre; 99r thhU the 4na|>loyment all the 
fnactiona of wfakh are peonliarly adap^ to virtue. To 
he a feitner, you have no ocxasfbn to deceive^ to flatter, 
to degrade yonrmlt or to do violenee to any person. You 
are not indebted for your profits to the vices or to the 
hucury of the age, but to the bounty of heaven ; and you 
are at least attached to your country by the spot of ground 
yen onHivate. If the condition of a fiurmer were ennobled, 
a 'Oioltitiide of advantages would thence accrue to the 
inhabitants of the kingdom. I shall now suggest a 
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resoarce which the state miglit employ for the benefit of 
the indigent nobility Most of the ancient wiipnonal 
domains are now purchased by people who have no merit 
bat that of wealth, so that the honors of many illustrioas 
hooses have fallen into the hands- of men who are» in 
truth, unworthy of them. The king might purchase 
these manors when they are to be sold, he might reserve 
the seignorial ri^ts, with a certain quantity of land, and 
bestow these little domains as civil and military rewards, 
on good officers, useful citizens, and noble and indigent 
fiimilies, nearly in the same manner as the Timariots in 
Turkey. 

OF AN SLTSIUM. 

The elevation to the rank of nobility is attended, with 
this iiirther inconvenience, that many a one who s^ out 
with the virtues of Marius, finishes with having his vices. 
I have to propose a mediod of conferring distinction 
which is not attended with the dangers of hereditary suc- 
cession, and of the inconstancy of men: it is this, not to 
confer till after death the rewards of virtue. 

Death affixes the last seal to the memory of man. It 
is well known what weight was attached to the judg- 
ments pronounced by the Egyptians on their fellow-citi- 
aens after their death. It was then - that the Romans 
sometimes made demi-gods of them, or somesimes threw 
them into the Tiber. The people sometimes perform 
among us a portion of this doty, wlien priests or magis- 
trates are wanting to fulfil it. I have stood still oftener 
than once to see a magnificent funeral procession, not so 
much for the purpose of beholding the pompous ceremo- 
ny, as of listening to the opinions passed by the people on 
the most high and mighty lord who was the occasion of 
it. I have tVecjuently heard them ask: << Was he a good 
master? Washe a good husband, a good father? Was 
he charitable to the poor?'* This last enquiry they are 
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ptrtiealanrly aaadoiii toittiiff^ becaaaB^. beariaf iDoenaiitly 
IB mi ml their prittclpat wunt, tbey scarcely luiow aoy 
olber Tirtue in the rich than beaeifoieiiGe. I haipe fre> 
qncDtly heard otboaivpty: '^O! he net e» did good to any 
body; he wai seveit towarda hiatenijaDd Us aerraDti.*' 
At the mtenueat of a ferMet-geoera}^ who IcA a Ibrftane 
of owore than twdve HulttoiKr ^ baf« heard thiv exprea- 
81011 : <* He drove away the poor cbontry-people with a 
pt|cb-*^rk wbeaeyer tfaey asked charity at the gatts of hia 
naiNiioii^** The •pectatoia. on. this begia to curse the 
mediory of the deceaaeC Such are usually the funeral 
orationa of the rich ia the mouths of the people. Their 
jvdgments would andeabtedly lead tafinther eooseqaencea 
were not the police of Pavis Moder sncfai excellent rcgul»> 
tionsL. 

Nothing bat dcath» can cnsnre reputntiaM^ and nothing 
but religion can eonsecnrte iL This ia perfectly w^l 
known to o«r great nen^ Henoe proceeds the splendor 
of their monnaenla in ous churches. It ia not the priests 
wha prevail npon thcM to direct that they shdi be interr- 
ed therer as najiy people imagine; The priests woald not 
iail to receive their dnsi^ if they were buried m the coun- 
try; it is natural to sappose that diey would exact a 
handsone sum itm their joavney, and they would not hi* 
hale» all the year roond^ ia their stalls the infectious odor 
of dead bodieSi The priacipel dbstack to this necessary 
police ovigiaatea with people of rank and jfertune, who^. 
tiMa^h they scarcely ever visit the cfaurck daring their 
life-tine, are desiroos of obtaining a place in it after their 
deafh» that the people may admite tiseir monmnents and 
their virtnes of marble and of bronze* But, thanks to tha 
allegories of our arttstsv and the Latin inscriptions of out 
seholarB, thai ptfofvle remam ignorairt of tbsir meaning, and 
make no other jeflection at the sight of them than that 
they most have cost « great deal of money, and that all 
the copper consumed in them would be employed to 
much better purpose in the making of kettles. 
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Religion alone can conaecrate in a durable manner the 
memory of virtue. The late king of Pnmia, who was ao 
thoroughly acquainted with the grand uprings of poiitica» 
did not forget thii* As the Protestant religion, which 
prevails in his dominions, excludes the images of Saints 
from the churches, he caused the portraits of distinguished 
officers who had fidlen in the service^ to be placed in them. 
The first time I visited the churches of Berlin, 1. was 
greatly surprised to observe there several portraits of officers 
in regimentals. An inscription beneath . recorded their 
names, their age, the place of their birth, and the battle 
in which they fell. There was also, if I am not mistaken, 
a line or two in praise of each at the . conclusion of these 
inscriptions. It is impossible to conceive with what mili- 
tary enthusiasm these objects inspired his people. Among 
us, there is not an order of monks, however mean, but 
what exhibits in its cloisters and its churches, pictures of 
its great men, who are indisputably more celebrated and 
more known than those who have deserved well of the 
state. These subjects, which are always accompanied with 
picturesque and interiesting circumstances, are the most 
powerfaQ means they employ for obtaining novices. The 
Carthusians already perceive that they have fewer novices 
since their cloister has lost the melancholy history of St. 
Bruno, so admirably psinted by Le Sueur. There is not 
any class of citizens which care about the portraits of men 
who have been useful only to the nation and to mankind, 
unless it be the dealers in prints, who sometimes display 
their figures, hung in strings, and colored with red and 
blue. There the people sometimes seek to discover them 
among those of harlequins and actresses. We shall soon 
have, it is said, the spectacle of a Museum at the Tuileries; 
but this royal monument is consecrated rather to talents 
than to patriotism, and, like many others, will undoubt* 
edly be inaccessible to the lower .classes of the people. 

It is my wish, in the first places that no citizen whatever 
should be interred in the churches. Xenophon relates thai 
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Cyrus, the sovereign of the greatest part of Asia, directed, 
when dying, that he should be boried in fields under trees, 
in order, as that great prince observed, that the elements 
of his body might, as speedily as possible, be commingled 
with those of Nature, and again contribute to the formation 
of her beautiful works. This sentiment was worthy of the 
sublime soul of Cyrus; but in every country, tombs, 
especially those of great kings, are the monuments most 
revered by the nations. The Savages look upon those of 
their ancestors as titles of possession to the country they 
inhabit <*This country is ours,*' say they; ''the bones of 
our fathers repose in it." When they are obliged to leave 
it, they dig them up with tears, and carry them away with 
demonstrations of the highest respect. The Turks inter 
their dead by the side of the highways, after the manner 
of the Romans. The Chinese make enchanting spots of 
their burial places. They deposit their dead in the vicinity 
of towns, in girottoes, scooped in the sides of hills ; they 
decorate the entrance with' architecture, and plant before 
and abdut them groves of cypress^ and fir, intermingled 
with trees that piroduce flowers and fruits. These places 
mspire a melancholy pleasing and profound, not only by 
the natural effect of their decoration, but by the moral 
sentiment excited in us by tombs, which, as we have else* 
where observed, are monuments placed on the borders of 
the two worlds. 

Our great men, therefore, would not lose any of the 
respect which they wish Uy attadi to their memory, if they 
were interred in public cemeteries, in the vicinity of the 
capital. Here might be erected a spacious sepulchral 
chapel, appropriated to fufieral ceremonies, which frequently 
derange the regular service in parish churches. Artists 
might give full scope to their powers in the decoration 
of these mausoleums ; and the temples of humility and of 
truth would no longer beprophaned by the vanity and 
the falsehood of epitaphs. 

While each citizdti wiMild Ik left at liberty to chuste 
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any kind of lodgiqg he fiAeased in tiiiis last and eternal inn, 
I itliould wi«h a place near Paris to be choien and cooae* 
ctrated by feli(pon .i» the purpose of collecting there the 
aahei of men who hare deserved well of their country. 

The services that may be rendered ^t.are numeroiu and 
of ^ry difiioreni wUures. We scarcely icnow more Ih^n 
one kindf furoceedinii^ from formidable qualities, «uch m 
valor. We.riespectiBOithinjf bul wMt inspires us with ^sar. 
The marJu of our testeam are .frequently testimonies of our 
weakness. We are .^vjted pnl^ hf icax^ and not h^ 
gratitude. There i$ nomodero nation* .however small, but 
wiiat bonsts of ito Alexanders and its Caesars, but none 
iiat has its Bftfchus and it^-f^knB, The ideas of the an- 
eients, who were at least as hrare as we, were indisputably 
more just. tPlujti^roh somewhere obs^ves that Ceres and 
Bacchus, who were mortal^, were raised .to the rank of 
gods, on account of the blessings, pure, durable, and uoi- 
vorsal which they hud conferred on men ; but that Her- 
cules, Thesetts» and <the other [horoe«» were placed only 
among the demi-gods, heoau^itheserrices they rendered 
to mankind were transient^ /limited* and mingled with 
many evils. 

1 am frequeotiy artoniahed »t our indifference towards 
the memory of those, of our. ancestors who have brought us 
useful trees, whose fruits ond whose shade now afford ua 
so much pleasure. The names of these bene&ctors are, m 
general, totally nnknawn» yet tlieir benevolence is perpe- 
tuated f&T tts Irons age Ho Rge.. U.was not thus that the 
Homans acted. Fliny boasts .that among ihe eight species 
of cherries <known at Rome jn his jtinie, there was one 
called the Pliaian, .fcom tke> »ame 9( one of .his relations* 
to whom. Italy vras. indebted for it The other species of 
the .same jfruil bore:the names(Of the most illustrious fami« 
lies at Rfffae> and were.ealleid the Apronian, the Actian, 
the Cecilkn, ibe Julian, ,iS&e. Be informs us that it was 
Lucullus who» after the defeat of Milliridates, brought the 
first cherry-troes from the kingdom of Pontus to Italy^ 
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whence they spread in one hundred and twenty yean over 
all Europe, and even as far as Britain, which was then 
peopled by barbarians. They were probably the first 
means towards civilization of the island ; for the first laws 
always arise out of agriculture, and for this reasmi the 
Greeks denominated Ceres the legislatrix. Pliny in ano- 
ther place cot.gratulates Pompey and Vespasian for having 
brought to Rome the ebony-tree and that which yields the 
balm of Judea, to grace their triumphs, as if they had then 
triumphed not only over nations, but over the very nature 
of their countries. Assuredly if 1 had any wish that my 
name should be perpetuated, I would rather it were given 
to a fruit in France, than to an island in America. In the 
season of that fruit, my countrymen would bless my memory. 
My name would be more durable in the baskets of peasants 
than if inscribed on columns of marble. I know no monu* 
ment of the house of Montmorenci more durable or more 
dear to the people than the cherry, which is called by that 
name. The good-henry, otherwise lapathum, which grows 
w^ithout cultivation in the fields, will be a more lasting 
record of the memory of Henry IV. than the stalue of 
bronze erected on the Pont Neuf, notwithstanding the iron 
railing and the guards by which it is surrounded. If the 
seeds and the heifers which Louis XV. sent from a native 
impulse of humanity to the island of Otaheite, should mul- 
iiply there, they will preserve his memory longer, and 
endear it more among the people of the South Sea than 
the little brick pyramid which flattering academicians 
attempted to erect to him at Quito, and perhaps than the 
statues raised to him in his own kingdom. 

The benefit of a useful plant, is, in my opinion, one of 
the most important services that a citizen can render to 
his country. Foreign plants connect us with the nations 
from which they come; they transport to our climate some- 
thing of their felicity and of their genial suns. An olive- 
. tree represents to me the happy region of Greece much 
better than the work of Pausanias; and I think the gifts 

VOL. III. K 
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of Miaerva much more strongly expresicd by it than by 
mefiaUiona. Under the ladiau-diesaut, ia flower, I repose 
beneatli the rich umbrage of Asia; the perfume of the 
kmoD traiuip9trt8 me to Arabia; and when I soell to the 
«un-flower 1 am in voluptuous Peru. 

I would, therefore* begin with erecting the first monu- 
ments of public gratitude to those who have introduced 
among us useful pknts. For this purpose I would chqse 
one of the islsnds of the Seine, in the neighbourhood of 
Paiis, and convert it into an Elysium. For example* I 
would take that which is below the bold bridge of Neuilly, 
und wbieby in a few years* will infallibly be comprehended 
in the suburbs of Paris. I would add to it that branch of 
the Sinse which is unserviceable for navigation, and a lurgt 
pmrtion of the adjacent continent. Around this vast tract 
a#d along Us shores, I would plant the trees, shrubs, and 
plants with which France has been enriched for several 
ages past. There wou)d be seen the Indian chesnut, tlw 
tttJip-tree, the mulberry, the acacias of America and of 
Asia, the pines of Virginia and of Siberia, the auricula «f 
the Alps, the tulip of Calcedonia. The service-tree of 
Canada with ils scarlet bunches, the ma^olm ffrand^mm 
of America, which proijluces the largest and most fragnurt 
flowers, and the iJma of China, which has none that ate 
apparent, would entwine theif branches, and would fom, 
here and there, enchanted bowers. Beneath their shade, 
and amid plants of different shsdes of verdure, should be 
placed the monuments of those who brought them to 
France. Around the magnifloent tomb of Nicot, ambassa* 
dor from France to Portugal, which is at present in the 
church of St. Paul, would grow that celebrated plant to- 
bacco, at firsKjzalled after him Nicotiani, because he was 
the first who extended the knowledge of it all over Europe. 
There is not a prince of Europe but what owes him a 
statue for his service; for there is not any vegetable in the 
world that has brought so much money into their exche- 
quers^ and afforded so. many pleasing illusions to their 
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sttl^eete: tlK nepenthe of Honor is ttot to b» eompered lo 
iL Oo a marble slab near the preceding^ might be en- 
graved the name of the Flemish Anger (ie Bnsbecfc, or 
BaBbequiu8» ambanador of Ferdinand L king of the Romans 
to the Perte^ whose letters are so extremely intererting; 
and this little monument might be placed beneath the 
shade of the lilach» which he t)rottght from Conalantinopley 
and presented to Europe in 1562. The hicerae of Media 
would surroand with its branches the monument consA- 
erafted to the memory of the Unknown (krmef vtko- first 
sowed it on our giravelly hillsy and clothed oer dry lands 
with pastun^» whieh nlay be renevl«d four times within 
the year. At the sight of the solamim of America^ whose 
root produces the potatoes the ptople would bless the name 
of him who pi^oeOred them an idiment which^ like y»IMm4 
dreads neither the inconstanty of the dementa nor the 
granary of the monopoKst Nor woald th^y behold witlb- 
ottt interest the van of the onknOWii traveller who adorned 
the hnmble windotHi of their obsctave dwelUogs fi>r ef«r 
with the brillisiit colors of Aursea^ by bringing from Pern 
the flower of the nasturtium** 

Advancing into this agreeable plste^ we should behold 
beneath dosses and porticois^ the rtriiea and the bnstt of 
those, who» by the invention of arts^ tseght us to malU the 
most of the productions of Nature, and ilrho^ by thenr gettina» 
spared ns long and lahorioas tM^B, They would re(|ttire 
no epitaphs. The figures of the stocking^fnime, of the 
maehue for throwing silk, of the windrmill, would be in^ 
seriptions angnst and expressive oa the tombs of Aeir 
inventors, as the sphere and the cylinder on that of Ajichi* 
medes. The air-balloon might one day be engi^feved on 
the tomb of Montgolfier; but we ought first to know if 

'» For ny imrt« I ahocM b«llol4 tkemMumenl of tkat mam were a oaly 
a tile, with greater rcipect than the soperb maniolenini erected, in several 
ptrta of Europe asd Aineriea< in honor of the ^mel eon^oof ort of Mi J M li i 
and Pena. More than uae historian lua written thdc enlogy ; hut Divlnf 
Providence has done them justice. All periabfed by a violtat Math, kM 
of tkam Irf lite hand a< tbeex«««ii«n«r 
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tfait extraordinary machine, which conveys men througli 
the air by means of a globe of air dilated by the fire or 
gasr will contribute to the happiness of nations; for the 
name of the inventor even of gunpowder, if it were known, 
cottld not be admitted into the asylum of the benefactors 
of hamanity. 

On approaching the centre of this Elysium, we should 
find the still more venerable monuments of thoae, who^ 
by their virtue, have bequeathed to posterity fruits stiU 
sweeter than those of the vegetables of Asia, and have 
exercised the most snblime of all talents. Here would be 
seen the tombs and the statues of the generous Duquesne, 
who equipped a squadron at his own expence, for the 
defence of his country; of the wise Catinat, equally tran- 
quil in the mountains of Savoy, and in the humble retire- 
ment of St. Gratien; and of the heroic Chevalier d^Assai^ 
who sacrificed his life at night to the safety of the French 
army, in the woods of Closterkam. There would be the 
illustrious writers who kindled in their countrymen the 
love of magnanimous deeds ; there would be seen Amyot 
resting on the bust of Plutarch. And thou who gavest at 
once the precept and the example of virtue, divine author 
of Telemachus! we should behold thy ashes and thy figure 
in this image of those Elysian Fields which thou hast so 
admirably described. 

Here too the monuments of virtuous females would find* 
a place, for virtue knows no distinction of sex. We should. 
here see the statues of those, who, though possessiog: 
beauty, preferred a life of labor, far removed from the 
frivolous pleasures of the world; mothers of families who 
restored order in a deranged house, who, faithful to the 
memory of » frequently faithless husband, preserved their: 
conjugal fidelity even after his death, and sacrificed their 
youth to the education of their beloved children; and, 
finally, those who attained the highest degree of lustre by 
the very obscurity of their virtues. To this place should 
be removed the tomb of a lady named Lamoignon, from 
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fhc poor chaitsfa of fMnt Oilcfy wbert it is iifiooliMl ; hfr 
aflbetiog epitaph woald render it itill nore worthy oftlM 
tftuatiott than the chisel of Girurdon, of whieh it ie the 
master-piece. There we find it recorded that her fricadi 
inteDded to inter her remains in another place; hot the 
poor of the panth, who had often tasted her t>oanty« c«w 
ried her body away by foree, and deposited it in their 
ehurch. They themseKes would undoubtedly eonvey the 
relics of their beneAietresfl^ and exhibit them there to the 
putdic Teneration. 

Here p»trioti \iw, wbo, for their coviktry'i 80o4, 
^In flghting fields were proi\iza\ of blood ; 
Pricsfs of uiblemfsh'd lives here made ako4e, 
AiMl foelt wortby their MpiriBg god: 
And searching wits of more mechanic parts. 
Who grac'd their age with new-kivented arts: 
'f lM»ae who to worth their bonnty did extend. 
And those who knew that lM>anty to eommcDd. 

Here would be monuments of every kind distributed 
acttdrdlDg to the different merits of individuals: obelisks^ 
columns, pyramids^ urns^ basso relievos, medallions, statues, 
pedestals, colonnades^ domes; they should not be heaped 
toother, as in a wardiouse, but arranged with taste; nor 
should they all be of white marble, as if they came out of 
the same qaarry, but of marbles and stones of every color. 
In this vast tract, which I suppose to be at least a mile 
and a half in diameter, there should neither be regular 
lines, nor earth dug up, nor lawns, nor trees cut and 
cropped, nor any thing whatever to resemble our gardens. 
There shook! even be no Latin inscriptions^ no mytholo- 
gical expiressions, nothing that savored of its peculiar 
Academy. Still less should there be any titles oi dignities 
and honors which recal the vain ideas of the world; all 
the qualities which are deiltreyed by death should be ex- 
cluded ; nothing shoiM there be notieed but good actions, 
which survive tlie performer of them, which are the only 
titles to the nottee of posterity, and to the rewards of the 
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Almighty. The inicriptioDS should be simple^ and should 
arise out of each subject It would uot be the living who 
would here speak in vain to the dead and to inanimate ob- 
jects, as in oursy but the dead and inanimate objects ad- 
dressing the living for their instruction, as among the 
ancients. This correspondence of an invisible with a 
visible nature, of time past with time present, imparts ta 
the soul the celestial extension of infinity, and is the 
source of the delight we receive from ancient inscriptions. 

Thus, for example, on a rock planted in the mi^st of a 
bed of Chili strawberries, would be read these words : 

I wot vnkn»wn in Europe ; hut in tuck a ytar^ nuh m 
ptrton^ horn in such aplaet^ transplanted nu from the lofty 
mountains of Chili; and now I produce fUnwers and fruits 
tn the happy climate of France. 

Beneath a basso relievo of colored marble, representing 
little children eating, drinking, and diverting themselves^ 
we should find this inscription : 

We were exposed in the streets to doys, tofamine^ and to 
cold; such a person^ of such a place, took us tn, clothed tt#» 
and gave us the milk refused us hy our mothers. 

At the foot of a statue of white marble of a young and 
beautiful woman, sitting and wiping her eyes, with the 
expression of mingled joy and grief: 

I was hateful to heaven and to mankind ; hut, smitten 
witk repentance, I appeased heaven hy my tears, and fnade 
amends for the evil I had done to men hy attending the 
unfortunate. 

Near the above, beneath the figure of a young female 
m a mean dress, spinning at her wheel, and looking with 
ecstacy towards heaven, should be read the following: 

I despued the vain joys of the world, and now I am 
happy. 

Some of these monuments should have nothing but the 
mere name for their eulogy: such should be, for example, 
the tomb containing the ashes of the author of Telema^ 
chus, unless these words, so well adapted to his amiable 
and sublime character, were engraved upon it: 
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He fidfilUd the two freeepUof the law; he loved God 
and m^n. 

I have no occasion to obsenre these inscriptions might 
be <Sbniposed tn a better style than mine ; but one thing 1 
should insist upon, namely, that in these figures there 
should be nothing of an insolent look, no hair streaming 
in the wind, like that of the angel sounding the trump of 
the resurrection; no theatrical grief and yiolent move- 
ments of the drapery, as in the Magdalen of the Carmel- 
ites; no mythological attributes, which are above the 
comprehensions of the common people. Each person- 
would there be represented in his proper dress; we should 
there see sailors in their jacl^ets; nuns in their mob caps ; 
Savoyards with their stools, milk>pots, and soup-basins. 
These statues of virtuous citizens would t>e quite as re- 
spectable as those of the heathen gods, and certainly more 
interesting than those of the antique grinder and gladia- 
tor : but it would be necessary for our artists to study to 
express, like the ancients, the characters of the soul in the 
attitude of the body and in the features of the lace, such 
as repentance, hope, joy, sensibility, innocence. These 
are the costumes of Nature which never vary, and which 
always please, under whatever habit they may be exhibi- 
ted. Nay, even the meaner are the occupations and the 
dress of these persons, the more sublime the expression of 
charity, of humanity, of innocence, and of all their virtues 
will appear. A young and beautiful woman, working 
like Penelope at a loom, and modestly dressed in a Gre* 
cian robe with long folds, would undoubtedly afibrd plea- 
sure to every eye: but I should think her a thousand 
times more moving than Penelope herself, engaged in the 
same occupation, in the rags of penury and misfortune. 

On these tombs would be seen neither skeletons nor 
wings of bats, nor the scythe of Time, nor any of those 
frightful attributes with which our slavish education strives 
to instil into our minds the fear of death, that last blessing 
of Nature; but we should behold on them the emblems 
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iBdktttife of a Iwppy and MMMrtal life; TeMb iMtlncd 
bj the tempcrty makiDg the desired port, and doves Ijisf 
toirards bcafeo* 

The sscrcd staUws of Tirtvoiis dtizeoi^ c ron ii ed wiUi 
flowersy exhibitiBf ia their festsrai the chsnctan sf 
peace aad consolatioii, dieokl be ranged ia the cntre of 
the isiaod, fomid a vsst greea, beneath the treea of the 
country, the stalely beech, the BugeBtic fir, the chesnni 
Ifldea with fruit There too we should see the Tine ■■»■• 
ried to the eln, and the apple-tree of Nonsandy coveied 
witii its fraits colored like flowers. From Hie anddle of 
this green would rise a tenple in the form of a rotunda 
It should be sonroondcd with a peristyle of maiestic co- 
hmuM^ as wss formerly the Molm Airimm at Roase: but 
I would hoTe it to he macb more spacious^ On the 
frieaee should be inscribed these words: 

To iJu Isse 9fmanhmi 

in the midst should be an altar siaiple and unadorned, 
where, on certain days^ dirine senrioe should be performed, 
lifoilher scniptore, nor painting, nor gold, nor |ewei% 
would be worthy to decorate the interior of this temple; 
out sacred inscriptions should announce the kind of aserit 
which there obtains the crown. It is true, that all those 
who would repose near it would not be saints: but oter 
the principal door we should read on a while marble 
slab these di? ine words. 

Her nnSf which ors amay, mre ftrgiveih for $h€ /ovsd 



On another part of the frieze might be engraved the 
following, which instructs us in the nature of our duties: 

Virtue i$ en tffert nmde m epiie ef ou n slt e i , for the 
heuefU ef emr /eUots-crM<ttrc% with the tWatlum ef pieer- 
nmg Godelene* 

To this might be added the following^ which is calcu- 
lated to reprem our ambitious emulationsi 

The emmUeet eet effdrtne ie more eemmendejitthem the 
€9cerciee ef the $rettte$t teletUu 
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On other tablets might be inscribed maxims inculca- 
ting hope in divine providence, borrowed from the philo- 
sophers of all nations, such as the following, which is 
taken from the modern Persians: 

When you are most afflicted^ then you have the yreaUit 
reason to expect consolation. The narrowest part of the 
valley is at the entrance of the plain* 

And the following, which is from the same country: 

Whoever has firmly attached his heart to Godf is happily 
delivered from all the afflictions that can befdl him in this 
world and in that which is to come. 

Philosophic sentences on the vanity of the things of 
this world might likewise be introduced, such as this: 

Rechon your days hy pleasures^ by love, hy richest fy 
yrandeur, and the last will accuse all the preceding of 
vanity. 

Or the following, which opens a prospect into the next 
life: 

He who has given light to the eyes of mam, sounds to his 
earSf perfumes to his smell, and fruits to his taste, will one 
day Jill his heart, which nothing here below is able to satisfy. 

And this other, which induces ua to be charitable to 
men for our own interest: 

IVhen we study the world, we value only those men who 
possess sagacity ; but when we study ourselves we esteem 
only those who have indulgence. 

Round the cupola, in letters of antique bronze, should 
be inscribed the following: 

A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another, as I have loved you, that ye also love one another, 
John xiii, 24. 

To decorate the exterior of this temple with suitable 
dignity, there would be occasion for no other ornaments 
than those of Nature. The first rays of the rising sun, 
and the last beams of the setting luminary would f ild ita 

• 8m Chardin'i accftvat of th« Filace of Ispabw. 
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ciipobt tofreriog above the foretft; by 4mj the fires of 
noo«» mod by sight the moon's mild radianoe would throw 
its majrttic shadow over the verdant turf; the Seine 
would repeat its refiexion in its waves ; in vain the tem- 
pest would batter its enormooa vault; and when Tinne 
should have covered it with mom, native oaks would imne 
from its anliqoe wall% and the eagles of heaven hovering 
roundf would repair to it for the purpose of iMiildtng their 



Neither takot% nor birth, nor wealth should entitle ai^ 
individual to a monument in this patriotic and sacred spot 
But it amy be asked, who is to decide on the merits of 
those whose remains shall be there deposited? The Idng 
afeoe should be the judge, and the people the reporter of 
theoi. To obtain this kind of renown, it would not be 
sufficient for a citizen to have cultivated a plant in a hot- 
house, or even in his garden; it must have been nators- 
lized in the fields, and its fruits brought for sale to the 
market It would not be cuoogh that the model of au 
ingenious machine was in the cabinet of an artist, and 
that it had been approved by the Academy of Sciences; 
the machine itself ought to be in the hands of the people, 
and in common use! It would not be a sufficient proof of 
the merit of a literary work that it bad been crowned by 
the French Academy; it must have been read by that 
class of persons for whom it is designed. Thus, for exam- 
plsb a patriotic ode would be reputed of no value, unless 
it were sung by the people in the streets. The merit of a 
military or naval officer should not be decided from the 
gaiettes, but from the suffrages of the soldiers or sailors. 
The people, it is true, scarcely perceive in the citizens any 
other virtue than benevolence; they consult only their 
principal want; but their instinct in this particular is 
conformable to the divine law, for all the virtue^ even 
those which appear the most remote, lead to this point ; 
and if the rich were to seek to gain their affections by acts 
of kindness, that is precisely the disposition which we are 
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toiroQs of exciliifg in them. They would fulfil Mbm 
duties, and the higher ranks would be moie dosely con- 
nected with the lower. 

From such an institotion would result the re-estaUisb- 
ment of one of those laws of Nature which are of the 
highest iinportance to a nation; I mean an inexhaustible 
perspective 0f infinity, ss necessary to the happiness of a 
people, as of Ml Htdividnal. Such is, as we have ehe- 
where seen, the nature of the human mind ; if it discorers 
not infinity in its views, it recoils upon itself, and its 
powers are employed in its destruction. Rome presented 
tnthe patriotism of her citizens the conquest of the world; 
bet this object was too limited: her last victory would 
have been the commencement of her ruin. The establish- 
ment which I propose is not attended with that inconve- 
nience. There is not any object more important to 
than his own end ; and there are no monuments more 
ried and iiore pleamng thm those of viitoe. If but one 
4mgle dab of Bretagne marble or Auvei;gne granite were 
placed every year in this Elysium, there would be novelty 
sufficient to keep the attention of the people perpetually 
engaged. The provinces of the kingdom would plead 
against the capital, to obtain a plaoe there for their vir- 
tuous inhabitants. 'What an august tribunal might be 
formed of bishops, illustrious for their piety, upright ma- 
gistrates, celebrated generally to examine their different 
claims! How many memoirs would appear, calculated t» 
interest the people, who see in the national library nottiing 
but the death-warrants of notorious criminals, or the lives 
of mints which are beyond their comprehension! How 
many new subjects would be presented to our literary 
men, who are eternally citing the age of Louis XIV, or 
Qondescend to be the factors of the reputation of the Greeks 
and Romans! How many curious anecdotes ibr our rich 
voluptuaries! They pay extravagant sums for the history 
of an insect, engraved in every possible manner, and stu- 
died with a microscope, minute by minute^ in all the pha- 
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•es of iti 1if« They would not derive leai pleasare from 
Ml acquaintance with the manners of a poor charcoal- 
burner, bringing up his iamily in the paths of virtue in 
the forests, amid smugglers and banditti; or those of a 
wretched fisherman, who^ to furnish delicacies for their 
tables, lives like a thrush in the midst of tempests. 

I have no doubt that these monuments, executed with 
the taste of which we are capable, would attract to Paris 
a great number of wealthy foreigners. They now come 
hither to live; they would then come also to die. They 
would seek to deserve well of a nation which had become 
the arbi tress of the virtues of Europe, and to obtain a last 
asylum in the sacred soil of the Elysium, of which all the 
virtuous and beneficent would be reputed citizens. This 
establishmeut, which might undoubtedly be formed in a 
manner very superior to the feeble sketch which I have 
here given, would tend to unite the higher and lower 
classes much more than even our churches, whefe avarice 
and ambition frequently introduce among the citizens dis- 
tinctions more humiliating than any which exist in society. 
It would attract strangers to the capital, by offering to 
them the rights of citizenship, illustrious and immortal. 
Lastly, it would unite religion to the country, and the 
country to religion, the mutual ties of which are ready to 
be broken asunder, 

I have no occasion to observe that this establishment 
would not cost any thing to the state. The people would 
defray the expence, and it might be maintained by the 
revenue of some rich abbey, since it would be consecrated 
to religion, and the recompence of virtue. It ought not, 
like the monuments of modem Rome, and even like many 
of our royal monuments, to be an object of emolument for 
individuals who sell a sight of them to the curious. By 
no means should people who are meanly dressed be ba- 
nished and driven from it, as poor, honest, hard-working 
women in bed-gowns are excluded from our public gar- 
dens, while flaunting prostitutes parade with unblushing 
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jttpudence in the great alleys The lowest of the people 
should have access to it at all times. To you, O ye un- 
happy of every conditioD, would especially belong the 
sight of these friends of humanity* and your patterns in 
future would only be found among the statues of virtuous 
men! There a soldier, at the sight of Catinat, would learn 
to endure calumny; there a courtezan, weary of her 
miserable profession, would hang her head with a sigh on 
seeing the statue of Modesty honored ; but at the sight of 
that of a female of her own condition, who returned to 
the paths of virtue, she would raise her eyes towards him 
who prefers repentance to innocence. 

It may be objected that the people would soon destroy 
all these monuments. That this is the manner in which 
they scarcely ever iail to treat those which are uninterest- 
ing to them, I shall not attempt to deny. The spot would 
undoubtedly be placed under a police; but the vulgar 
respect monuments destined for their own use. They 
ravage a park, but they never destroy any thing in the 
fields. They would soon take the Elysium of their coun- 
try under their protection, and would watch over it much 
more effectually than porters or guards. 

More than one method might be adopted for rendering 
this place respectable and dear. It ought to be an iuvio- 
lable asylum for all the unfortunate; for example, for 
fathers who owe for a months* nursing of their children, 
and for those who have committed slight and inconsiderate 
errors ; every man should there be free from arrest, except 
by an express order of the king, signed with his own 
li<uid. There too industrious families, who want employ- 
ment, might apply. There it should be forbidden to 
bestow alms; but it should be permitted to do good. 
Virtuous people, capable of distinguishing and employing 
men, would repair thither in quest of objects in whose 
ikvor they might exert their credit; others to honor the 
memory of some illustrious man, would give entertainments 
at the foot of his statue to some indigent family. The 
vols III. 1* 
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state woald «el Hw exunple it oertiin ep^dm dear to tiw 
coaatary, such m the birth-dwy of the king; It sinaid 
there give irmsti to the lower chsKs, not by tfaPMsiag 
loaves at their hcads» as m our pabiic rejoiriag»» bat by 
r^ialing them aocordiiig to their respective tradc% aeated 
oa the grass anmad the statues of those by whom they 
were ioveoted or improved. These repssts wtauid not 
reseasbk those given lumflnnfi oat of oerenony fay the 
rich to the poor, in which they wait open them reaped- 
lally with m^ins nnder their ana^ The donors ahoald 
be obliged to sit dbwo to ldUe» and to eat wilh them. 
They would have no occasion to wash their feet; hoi they 
woald perforas a more oseM service in providiag' them 
with shoes aad rtachiags. 

There the rich would leara to practise genoine Tirtae^ 
and the poor to haopw it The aatioa wooU theae be 
instractod in its duties, and woald acqoirean idea af trae 
greatnem. It woold behold the saciiftom offered ap at 
the shrine of virtue to the Deity, taroiBg ia the end to the 
advantage of the wretched. 

These reports woald if miad as of the kwe ftarti of the 
first Christians, aad of the satarnafaa of deatti» tafwards 
which vre are daily advanriag, and whic^ landeriag os 
all eqoal, will mahe no other dWereoee bUwDta as ftaa 
what resalts finom the good which we amy have doae 
daring oar lives. 

In wder to honor the BKasory cf viitoo a s mcB^ the 
faithful foimeriy assembled ia places roastcistrd by dKir 
actioas or their tombs, on the banks of aatRaai, or in the 
shade of a forest Thither they carried icfreshmeati^ 
and iavitod thooe who had none to paitske aritfa them. 
The same costoma were ooauson to all religions^ TWy 
still sub si s t ia thooe of Asia. Ton asay discover them 
aaooag the ancient Greeks. Xcnophoa, after his frmout 
retreat; in which he saved ten thousand of hia ooantryaKa, 
aad ravaged tim ftenitoryof Femo^ aUotted part of the 
booty to the teadattou of a cfa^iel i h of Dnna. 
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He attached to it a revenue, chaeei, and Nfiaats for thoK 
wlio ahonW repair to it «i a certain day m every year. 



OF THB CLEB6T. 



If <mr poor wnmeOaM pwticiprte ia mm |Mltry ecxle- 
mstical dirtribatiom i-twd of exlri«*iiig tbem from tbeut 
Bribery, it h« oo other efiect thw W k«ep them » it 
And W what rast VaOtA property Ins beeo beqMathed 
for tfKsir relief to the church! Why are not ito revenuea 
diatribated in ««■ lofficieBt to raiK at leant aDMally • 
«rtMo nomber of Itarilie* *«» i-^rf*' "^"J* ^ 
aaaert that ttiey are the nanagera of the property of the 
ooor ; but the poor are neither hmatica nor idioUi tottaad 
iniieed of their «anage.M«t; be-de^ A » impoeaiWe to 
prore by ..y P—ge eithe. of the oW or new l*^"*. 
ttMk tfcis «taty betaiga to the dergy: if the«e are the 
admh.iat«to« c* the poor, they bare at p«»ent lu the 
UiMcdo* MO fc- tha« aeren miBwB. of •onto m thew 
tea^I «taH«irtirti«i. I Ml «)t entargpe ijpon thii 
y^^do^ Every o« o.gh» to have hi. due : «« pnerta 
are by diviw right the*d»oeattarf thapwMr, but the lung 
alone ia their natw«» tnrtee. , ,. • , ,u 

As indtaenee it the prindpal eanse of the vices of the 
people, opide«e my, in its turn, pwdiKO depravity among 
^ etenry. I shall not here call to my aid the censarea 
pro«W.fcd by S». J««ne, St. Benmd. St Aap-tm. 
and otfier !**««» "» *e church, against the clergy of their 
age and country, in which they prophesied the totd des- 
tniction of wKgio. « • necessary CMWsqnence of their 
mannm «.d their riehes. TW* ?«,»«««/.<* •««^ «>' 
a^ wa. Hieedily verified in AMea, m As», in Jodea, 
and in the Grecian empire^ whew not only the rehgian 
but the very goveminents of those nationa were overturned. 
. The rapacity of most eceksisatiea SCO. wwlers the fuac- 
tiont of tn« ehorch sikpectad -, this is an argument which 
strikes every per«». « I believe," said Pascal, " the evt- 

L 2 
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dence of witnesses who seal their testimony with their 
tlood." This reasoning* however, is liable to objections; 
but the following is perfectly free from any : **I mistrust 
witnesses who enrioh themselves." In truth religion has 
natural and supernatural proofs far superior to those which 
man is capable of furnishing. It depends not on oar 
order or our disorder ; but on these our country depends. 
The world at present looks with envy, and it may even 
be said with hatred on most priests. But they are the 
children of their age as well as other men. The Tiees 
with which they are reproached belong in part to their 
nation, to the time in which they live, to the political 
constitution of the state, and to their education. Ours 
are Frenchmen like ourselves; they are oar relations, 
frequently sacrificed to our own fortune by the ambition 
of our fathers. If we were charged with their functions, 
we should probably perform them much worse. I know 
none that are so painful and so highly entitled to respect 
as those of a good ecclesiastic. I say nothing concerning those 
of a bishop who watches over his diocese, who founds useful 
seminaries, \vho maintains order and peace among com- 
munities, who opposes the wicked and supports the weak, 
who is ever r^y to succour the unfortunate, and who^ 
in this age of error, refutes the objections of the enemies 
of ^ the faith by his own virtues. He is rewarded by the 
public esteem. By painful exertions it is possible to pur- 
chase the glory of a Fenelon or a Francois de Paule. I 
say nothing concerning those of a rector, which, by their 
importance, sometimes attract the notice of kings, nor of 
those of a missionary who is going to martyrdom. The 
conflict of the latter lasts perhaps but for a single day, 
and his glory is immortal. But I speak of those of a sim- 
ple and obscure parish priest, whom nobody notices. He 
is, in the first place, obliged to sacrifice the pleasures and 
the liberty of his youth to tedious and fatiguing studies. 
He is obliged to carry continence* with him every day of 
bis life, like a ponderous cuirass, in a thousand occasions 
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which it is liable to be lost. The woM bonors only 
theatrical virtues and victories of a moment But to con- 
tend every day witli an enemy lurking within one*s self, 
and who approaches as a friend; to withstand continually, 
without witnesi, without glory, without praise, the strong- 
etil of pasaioas, the darling propensity, is truly difficult 
Conflicts of another kind await him from without He is 
daily obliged to risk bis life aipoBg epidemical diseases. 
Ha has to confess, with his head on the same pillow, per- 
sons afflicted with the small pox, the putrid, and the scar- 
let fever. This obscure courage appears to me fjir supe- 
rior to military courage. The soldier fights in the sight 
of armies^ to the sound of cannons and of drums; he pre* 
aeots himself to death as a hera The priest, on the con* 
trary* devotes himaelf to it as a victim. What does the 
IsMtr expect from his exertions ? A subsistence frequently 
precarious. Besides, when he acquires property hecan^. 
not bequeath it to bis descendants. AH his temporal 
hopee expire with him. What compensation does he 
receive from men? To have frequently to console persons 
destitute of faith ; to be the refuge of the poor, and to have 
nothing to give them; to be persecuted sometimes even 
for bis virtues; to see his conflicts treated with contempt, 
his proceedings turned into artifices, liis virtues into 
vices, his religion into ridicule; such are the duties, and 
such are the rewards which the world bestows on the 
greater part of these men whose lot it envies. 

This I have ventured to suggest for the happiness of the 
people, and of the principal orders of the state» Philoso- 
phers and politicians without number have declaimed 
against the vices of society, without taking the trouble to 
investigate the causes, and still less to seek remedies for 
them. The most skilful have beheld our miseries only in 
detail, and have applied to them nothing but palliatives. 
Some have proscribed luxury, others oeUbacy, and have *" 
been anxious to compel those to burden themselves with 
a family who are incapable of providing for thdr indivi* 

l3 
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daa) necessities. Others have proposed the imprisonmenC 
of all beggars; and others again would prohibit prostiltttes 
from appearing in the streets. They act like those phy- 
sicians, who, to cure au eruption of the body, use all their 
art to make the humor strike internally. PoHttciansI ye 
apply the remedy to the head, because the pain is in the 
forehead, but the disease is in the nerves; it is the heart 
that demands attention ; it is the people whom it is neces- 
sary to cure. 

If some great minister, desirous of making us happy at 
home, and extending our power abroad, durst undertake 
the task^ he ought in his proceedings to imitate those of 
Nature. She operates but slowly, and by reactions. I 
repeat it, the cause of the prodigious power of gold, which 
has, at one and the same time^ robbed the people of morals 
and of a subsistence, lies in the venality of employments. 
That of mendicity, which at this day extends to seven 
millions of persons, proceeds from the vast domains and 
the numerous places accumulated by individuals. That of 
the prostitution of common women arises on the one hand 
from their indigence, and on the other from the celibacy 
of two millions of men. The useless superabundancokof 
indolent and censorious citizens in our small towns, is 
owing to the impositions by which the inhabitants of the 
country are degraded ; the prejudices of the nobility pro- 
ceed fh)m the resentments of the commonalty; and all 
these evils, with an infinite number of others both physi* 
cal and intellectual, spring from the misery of the people. 
It is the indigence of the lower classes that produces such 
numbers of comedians, prostitutes, highwaymen, incendi- 
aries, licentious writers, slanderers, flatterers, supenltitioua 
people, beggars, kept mistresses, quacks of every kind, 
and that infinite multitude of corrupt men, who, incapa* 
ble of aspiring to distinction by means of virtues, seek to 
obtain a livelihood and consideration by their vices. In 
vain you oppose to them financial plans, projects of poor*s 
rates, ordinances of police, decrees of parliament, all your 
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labor "is in vain. The indigence of the people is a vast 
river> nfhich increases every year, which overflows all the 
dy kesy and will in the end bear down all before it. 

To this physical cause of our wretchedness must like- 
wise be added a moral cause, which is our education. I 
shall venture to make some reflexions on tliis subjectt 
though it is above my ability; but if it be the most im- 
portant of our abuses, it appears on the other hand, the 
easiest to reform; and this reform is, in my opinion, so 
ne<;essary, that, without it, all the others would be unavail- 
ing'. 



STUDY XIV. 



OF EDUCATION. 

««TO what better purpose," says Plutarch,* ** could Numa 
devote his attention, than to cause the children to be well 
fed, and the youth to be exercised, that they might not 
be different in manners nor. turbulent from the diversity 
of their food, but might perfectly agree together, because 
in their infancy they were trained in the same track, and 
cast in the same mould of virtue? Besides, the other ad- 
vantages with which this practice was attended, it served 
to maintain the laws of Lycurgus; for respect for the oath 
•taken by the Spartans would have been of little avail, had 
he not, by training and nourishment, dyed in the wool, if 
I may be allowed the expression, the manners of the chil- 
dren, and caused them to suck in almost with their mo- 
thers* milk the love of his laws and his regulations** 
Here is a judgment which condemns all onr educations 

• Plntarch'i comparison of Lycorgas and Nama. 
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in the praiiei it bectows oo that of Sparta. I have no 
heritation to ascribe to our modero educatiom the turbu- 
lenty ambitious, maligDaot, officious, and intolerant spirit 
of most Europeans. The effects of them may be seen in 
the misery of the people. It is remarkable that those na- 
tions v«hich have been most agitated internally and exter- 
nally, are precisely those in which our vaunted education 
has t)een the most fknirishing. The truth of this may be 
ascertained if we examine country by country, or age by 
age. Politicians have imagined that they had discovered 
the cause of the public misery in the different forms of 
governments/' Nevertheless Turkey is tranquil, and Eng- 
land, is frequently agitated. Political forms, as we have 
already observed, are perfectly indifferent to the felicity of 
a state, provided the people are happy : we might have 
added, and provided the children likewise are happy. 

The philosopher Laloub^re, sent by Louis XIV. to 
Siam, says, in the narrative of his travels, that the Asia- 
tics laugh at us when we extol the excellence of the 
Christain religion for securing the happiness of states. On 
reading our histories they ask, how our religion can possi- 
bly be so humane, when we make war ten times as often 
as they? What then would they say, were they to wit- 
ness our perpetual la^-suits, the slanders, and the calum- 
nies of our societies, the jealousies of particular bodies^ tbe 
quarrels of the common people, the duels of the higher 
classes, and our animosities of every kind? According to 
the testimonies of the missionaries themselves, there is no- 
thing that can be compared to these, neither in Asia nor 
in Africa, neither among the Tartars nor the Savages. 
For my part, I conceive that tbe cause of all these indi* 
vidual and general vices lies in Our ambitious education. 
When we have been accustomed to drink from childhood 
out of the cup of ambition, we thirst for the beverage all 
the rest of our lives, and this diirst degenerates into a 
ibver at the foot of the altars. 

Assuredly religion is not the cause of them. I know 
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oof iiow kingdoma, aMuming the character of Christaio, 
could have adopted ambitioa for the basis of public edu- 
cation. Independent of their political constitution, which 
forbids it to all those of their sulgects who have not mo- 
ney, that is to the majority* there is no passion which is 
so rigidly proscribed by religion. We have observed that 
only two passions reign in the human heart, love and am- 
bition. The civil laws inflict heavy penalties on the 
excesses of the first; they repress as much as possible all 
its movements. Infamous punishments are decreed for 
prostitution, and in some places adultery is a capital 
offence. But these same laws encourage the second ; they 
every where hold out to it rewards and honors. These 
opinions prevail even in convents. If the amorous in- 
trigues of a monk happen to be discovered, the whole con- 
vent is an uproar; but what praises are lavished upon 
those which obtain him a cardinal^s hat! What railleries, 
imprecations, and maledictions are poured forth against 
imprudent frailty ! What flattering and honorable epi- 
thets are reserved for audacious cunning! By how many 
glorious names, such as noble emulation, love of. glory, 
understanding, intelligence, merit rewarded, do they not 
palliate intrigue, flattery, simony, perfidy, and all the vices 
which in every state follow in the train of ambition. 

Such is the judgment of the world, but that pronounced 
by religiou, ever conformable to Nature, on the characters 
of these two passions is very different Jesus calls to him 
the feeble Samaritan woman, pardons the adultress, ab- 
solves Mary Magdalen, who bathes his feet with her tears; 
bat hear the sentence he denounces against the ambitious: 
**Woe unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, for ye love greet- 
ings in the markets, and the highest seais in the syna- 
gogues, and the chief rooms at feasts!* Woe unto you, 
also, ye lawyers; for ye lade men with burdens grievous 
to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with 

• Lnkt zzu 46. 
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one of 3^iir fiiifen! Woe uDto jo«, Iswyen, for ye have 
taken away the key of knowledge; ye entered not in 
youraelves, and them that were entering in ye hindered r*t 
rie declares, that notwithitaKliDg their vain honors in this 
woridy prostitutes sbail take preeedence of them in the 
hiDgdom of God. He enjeias us in several places to be^ 
ware of then, and he infornn us that we shall know them 
by their fnnts. In judgiaenli so different from ours^ lie 
judges onr passions according to their natural conformities. 
He pardons prostitution, which is in itself a vice, but 
which, however, is only a weakness with respect to social 
order, and he condeoMis ambition withoot indulgence, as 
a crime against both the order of society and that of Na- 
lurew The first brings misery only on two culprits, the 
second on the human race. 

To this oar doctors reply, that the sole object in the 
education of oor children, is to inspire them with the emu- 
lation of virtue. I believe, for my part, that exercises of 
virtue are never heard of in our colleges, unless the pupils 
have to compose a few themes or amplifications on that 
subject. But real ambition is instiHed into their nrinda^ 
when they are tanght to aspire to the first places in their 
classes, and to adopt a thousand intolerant systems. Ac- 
cordingly when they Imve once the key of science in their 
pockets, they are determined, like their masters, not to 
suffer any person to enter but by their door. 

Virtue and ambition are incompatible. The glory of 
ambition is to ascend, and that of virtue to descend. See 
how Jesus reprimands his apostles, when they ask him 
which of them is to be the first He takes a child, and 
placet him in. the middle of them. We may be assutisd 
it was not a child out of our sdioola. Ah! when he re- 
commends to us humility so suitahle to our feeble and 
miserable natore, it was because he kne# ttiat not even 
supreme power was capable of making us happy in this 

f Lttke xi. 4f$. 63. 
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world; and it is worthy of remark, that it was not to the 
disciple whom he most tenderly loved that he ^ ave the 
precedence before the rest ; bnt, as the reward of his torc^ 
which was ftithfiil even unto death, he, with Iris expiring 
breath, bequeathed te him fais own mother. 

This pretended emulatton, instiiled into children, rea* 
ders them, tbrooghont their whole Kves, Tain, intoleraot, 
affected by the slightest censore or conmcwdation of a 
stranger. They are inspired witfi ambition^ we are toM, 
for their good, that Ihey may attain to distinction in the 
world. But natural cupidity Mt folly adequate to that 
purpose. Have tradespeople, artisans, and M the Incra* 
tire professions^ that is, all the conditions of society, 
occasion for any other stinmlusf If anbillion were in- 
stilled only into one child, destined at some ftfture period 
to fill important offices, this education, which would net 
be free from disadvantages, would at least be suitable to 
the career he is to pursue. But, by inspinng atl with 
this passion, yon give each of them as many enemies as lie 
had companions; you render them the instmments of un- 
happiness to each other. Those who liave act talents to 
distinguish them, seek to ingrsTtiate- themselves wilh «heir 
masters by flattery, and to efkdt the iill of their assoeiales 
by their slanders. Should these means prove misuooessfo4, 
they conceive an aversion for the objects of their emulation, 
whidi only procures applause for their comrades, and is to 
themselves a perpetual source of vexation, punii^ment, 
and tears. This is the reason wtvy so many bani^ from 
their memory the times and the objects of their early 
studies, though it is natural to the human heart to r ec oll e ct 
with pleasure fhe period of childhood. I have no doubt 
that these antipathies df education have a powerftil influ- 
ence over the love which we onglvt to cherish for Teligion, 
because its dements are explained to us vi^th anger, pride^ 
and inhumanity. 

The policy of most masters consiflis principally in Ihsh- 
ionhig the exterior of their pupils. They model after the 
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same form a multitude of characters which Nature has 
made very diflferent Some would have them grave and 
sedate, as if they were little Presidents; others^ in much 
greater number, require them to be quick and lively. 
^Come/* they are incessantly crying; ''make haste; don*t 
be lazy.** To this impukion alone 1 ascribe the general 
levity which characterizes our youths and with which we 
are reproached as a national failing. It is the impatience 
of masters that originally produces this levity in scholars. 
It is afterwards increased, on their entrance into the world, 
by the impatience of women. Is then reflection less use- 
ful in the affairs of life than promptitude? How many 
children are destined for grave occupations ! Is not reflec- 
tion the ground-work of prudence, of temperance^ of wis- 
dom, and of most of the moral qualities ? For my part, I 
have always observed that honest people are exceedingly 
tranquil, and rogues extremdy alert 

There is, in this respect, a wide difference between two 
children, one of whom has been educated in the paternal 
habitation, and the other in a public schooL The first is, 
indisputably, more polished, more honest, less jealous, 
from this very reason, that he has been educated without 
the ambition of surpassing any one^ and still less of sur- 
passing himself, according to our fashionable phrase, which, 
like many others, is destitute of sense. Is not a cliiid, 
filled with college emulation, obliged to renounce it, the 
moment he steps into the world, if he would be support- 
able to his equals and to himself? If he proposes to him- 
self no other object than advancement, will he not be 
afflicted at the prosperity of another ? Will he not cherish 
animosities, jealousies, and desires which will deprave 
both the physical and the moral man? Do not philosophy 
and religion oblige him to strive every day of his life to 
eradicate these vices of education ? Nay, the world itself 
compels him to conceal their hideous aspect. This is a 
cheering prospect opened to human life, in which it is 
necessary to employ one half of our days in destroying 
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with a thoiuand efforts what we have been constructing 
with such pains and tears in the other. 

These vices we have adopted from the Greeks, without 
reflecting that they contributed to their perpetual divisions, 
and their final ruin. Most of their exercises, at least, had 
for their object the welfare of their country. If the Greeks 
had matches for wrestling, boxing, throwing the disk, 
races on foot and in chariots, it was because these exer- 
cises were necessary for war. If they gave prizes for 
eloquence, it was because it served to defend the interests 
of their country, from city to city, or in the general assem- 
blies of Greece. But of what service are our long studies 
of the dead languages, and of customs foreign to our coun- 
try? Most of our institutions relative to the ancients, 
bear a striking resemblance to the paradise of the Indians 
of America. These good people say, that, after death the 
souls of their countrymen go to a certain region where 
they hunt the souls of beavers with the souls of arrows, 
ninning over the soul of the snow with the soul of snow- 
shoes, and that they cook the souls of their game in the 
souls of ketties. We have, in like manner, images of a 
Colyseum, in which no games aie held; images of colon- 
nades and public places, where nobody is permitted to 
walk ; images of antique vases, which cannot hold any 
liquid, but which contribute greatly to our images of gran- 
deur and patriotism. The Greeks and Romans of ancient 
times ^iwould here think themselves in the region of shades. 
Happy would it be for us had we borrowed of them 
nothing but vain images, and had we not naturalized 
among us their real evils, by transporting hither the jea- 
lousies, the animosities, and the vain emulations by which 
they were rendered miserable. 

It was Charlemagne, we are told, who instituted our 
studies, some say for the purpose of dividing his subjects, 
and giving them employment: in this case he has suc- 
ceeded to admiration. Seven years for humanity, two for 
philosophy, three for theology, twelve years of languor, 

VOL III. M 
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ambitioD, and lelf-sufficieiicy, without reckoning ^le addi« 
tional yean which fond parenta keep their children at their 
•tudies, to render them the more perfect, as they say. I 
woald atky if at the expiration of this time^ a scholar ia, 
according to the denominations of those studies, more 
humane, more philosophical, and believers more firmly in 
God than the honest clown who cannot read ? Of what 
advantage then is all this to the majority f What benefit 
do they receive from it in the world, for the perfection of 
their understanding and the purity of their diction ? We 
have seen that the classic authors themselves derived their 
knowledge from the study of Nature alone, and that those 
of our nation who are most distinguished in the sciences 
and literature, such as Descartes^ Michel Montaigne, J. J. 
Rousseau, &c. attained to such eminence only by deviating 
from the track of their models, and following that which 
was directly opposite. It was thus that Descartes attacked 
and overthrew the philosophy of Aristotle: you may say 
that it is precisely the sciences and eloquence which are 
past the barriers of our Gothic institutioniw 

It is nevertheless fortunate, I admit, for many children 
• who have bad parents, that there are public schools: they 
are lem unhappy there than under the paternal roof. The 
vices of their masters being exposed to view, are partly 
restrained by the fear of public censure; but this is not 
the case with those of their parents. For example, the 
pride of a man of letters is loquacious and sometidies in- 
structive; that of an ecclesiastic is hypocritical, but flat- 
tering ; that of a gentleman is haughty, but frank ; that 
of a peasant is insolent, but natural: whereas the pride 
of a citizen is sullen and stupid; it is pride at its ease, 
pride in a robe de chambre. As a citizen is never contra- 
dicted, unless by his wife, they both concur to make their 
children unhappy, even without suspecting it. Is it pos- 
sible to believe that, in a society in which all moralists 
agree that men are corrupted, in which the citizens are 
protected only by the dread of the law^ or by the fear 
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ihey entertain of each other, weak and defenceless children 
are not abandoned to the discretion of tyranny f Nothing 
can be so shallow and so vain as most citizens; among 
them stupidity takes deep root: you see many of them, 
both men and women die of apoplexy, occasioned by a too 
sedentary life, by eating beef and taking meat-broth when 
ill, without suspecting in the least that this regimen is 
prejudicial to them. There is nothing so wholesome they 
say; they always saw their aunts do the same. It is thus 
that a multitude of fiilse remedies and superstitions preserve 
the reputation which they have lost in the world; it is in 
their cupboards that cassia, a species of poison, still passes 
for a universal panacea. The regimen of the education of 
their unfortunate children resembles that of their health ; 
they form them after gloomy customs; with rod in hand, 
they make them learn every thing even to the very scrip- 
ture; they keep them sedentary the whole day, at an age 
when Nature impels them to move about for the purpose 
of expanding their members. Be good, say they to them 
incessantly ; and this goodness consists only in sitting like 
statu<^. An intelligent lady, who was fond of children, 
one day saw in a shop in the Street St. Denis, a little boy 
and girl who were extremely silent and grave. ** Your 
children are very dull,** said she to the mother. ** Ah ! 
Madam,** replied the woman, ** it is not for want of being 
soundly beaten for it, I assure you.** 

Being rendered miserable in their plays and in their 
stndiesi, children become gloomy hypocrites in the pre- 
sence of their parents. At length they grow up. One 
night the daughter puts on her cloak, under the pretext 
of going to prayers, instead of which she hastens into the 
arms of her lover ; symptoms of pregnancy appear ; she 
flees the paternal habitation, and goes upon the town. 
One fine morning the son enlists. The father and mother 
are distracted. '*We spared no expence in their educa- 
tion,** they say; **yre provided them with masters of every 

m2 
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kind.** Ye fools ! yoa forget the principal pointy which 
was to win their affections. 

They justify their tyranny by this cmel adage: ^ Cor- 
rection is necessary for children ; human nature is corrupt.** 
They are not aware that it is themselves who corrupt it 
by their chastisements,* and that in every country where 
the parents are good, the children resemble them. 

• I ascribe to this kind of pnnitliinettt not only the physical and moral 
corrnption of children, and of several orders of monks, but even of the 
whole nation. Yon cannot step into the streets withodC hearing svact 
and mothers say to their children : " I'D whip yon." I never waa in 
England, bat 1 am persuaded that the ferocity which is ascribed to the 
English most proceed from some such eanse. 1 have indeed heard that 
this kind of punishment is more cruel and more frequent among them tha» 
in this country. See what It said on this subject by the iilostrioiis authors 
of the S|.eeiator, a work which has undeniably contributed to softeo boCk 
their manners and ours. They reproach the English nobility for snffering 
this character of infamy to be impressed on their ehitdren. Turn to the 
5 1st and 92d letters of the seventh volume. The former concludes with 
these wortU: 

" I would not here be supposed to have said, that our learned men of 
either robe who have been whipped at school are not still men of noble 
and liberal minds ; but I am sure they had been much more to than they 
are, had they never suffered that infamy.** 

The government ought to proscribe this kind of punishment, not only in 
public schools, as has been done in Russia, but also in conventa, on board 
of ships, in private houses, and in boardiiig>schools ; it corrupts at one and 
the same time the fathers, the mothers, the preceptors, and the children. 
I could mention dreadful reactions of it did not modesty forMd me. la it 
not astonishing that men, in other respects of decent habita,t should incnl- 
cate kindness, humanity, chastity as the ground-work of a Christian edu- 
cation, and yet inflict on bashful and innocent children Hie most cruel 
and the most obscene of all punishments t Our men of letters, who, dn> 
ring the past century, have reformed so many abuses, have not attacked 
thia in the manner it deserves ; they bestow not sufficient attention on the 
wrongs of the rising generation. It would be an interesting legal qnea- 
tion to decfde whether the state should suffer the punishment of infamy 
to be inflicted by men who have not the power of life and death. It m 
certain that the infamy of a citizen has more dangerous reactions on so- 
ciety than his death. It is of no consequence, we are told ; they are but 
children. And because they are but children it behoves every generous 
mind to protect them, as an unhappy child infallibly becomes a wicked 
man. 

It must not be supposed that what I have said concerning preceptors in 
general was with the intention of rendering them odious. I only wish 
to apprise them that these punishments, the practice of which they have 
borrowed from the corrupted Greeks of the Eastern Empire, contribute 
much more than they imagine to the hatred borne them, as well as the 
ether ministers of religion, both monks and ecclesiastics, by the people, 
who are more enlightened than formerly. Preceptors, indeed, treat their 
pupils as they have been treated themselves: they were themselves un- 
happy, and render others so, often without being aware of it. All thar I 
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I could demonstrate by a multitude of examples that 
tlie depravation of our most notorious 'criminals, from 
Guillery to Desrnes, originated in the cruelty of their 
education. But we shall take leave of this odious per- 
spective with this single reflection, that, if human nature 
were corrupt as those pretend wlio arrogate to themselves 
the power of reforming it, children would not fail to add 
nevfr corruption to that which they find already introduced 
into the world on their entrance into it. Consequently 
human society would soon arrive at the period of its de- 
struction. On the contrary, it is children who keep it at 
a distance, by bringing with them new and innocent souls. 
Long apprenticeships are necessary, to excite in them a 
propensity for our passions and our extravagancies. New 
generations resemble the dews and the showers of' heaven, 
which refresh the waters of rivers, slackened in their 
course, and on the point of becoming putrid. Change the 
sources of a river, and you will change it throughout its 
whole course; change the education of a people, and you 
will alter their character and theii manners. 

We shall hazard some ideas on a subject of such im- 
portance, and we shall seek our elucidation of them in 
Nature. When we examine the nest of a bird, we not 
only find in it the food, adapted to her young ; but by the 
softness of the down with which it is lined, by its situa- 
tion which shelters it from cold, from rain, and from wind, 
and a multitude of other precautions, it is obvious that 
those who constructed it, exerted, for the benefit of their 
young, all the intelligence and the benevolence of which 
they were susceptible. Their father even sings at a little 
distance from their cradle, excited, in my opinion, rather 
by the solicitude of paternal than of conjugal love, for 

contend for here it, Uiat man hat been abandoned to bis own proridenee* 
and that all the evils he inSictt on hit fellow-creatnret recoil sooner or 
later on his own head. This reaction is the only counterpoise that can 
bring him back Co humanity. All the sciences are still in their infancy ; 
bnt that of making men happy has not yet made its appearance, even in 
CfaiM, a country whoie political system is so superior to oari, 
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this ]ait Bentiment is extioguished in most of them as soon 
as the hen begins to sit If we examine, under the same 
aspect, the schoob of the children of men, we shall ao- 
<{aire a very nnfavonrable idea of the affection of their 
parents. Canes, rods, ferules, cries, team, are the first 
lessons giren to human life. We discover, indeed, some 
rewards among all these chastisements; but emblems of 
what awaits them in society, the pain that attends them is 
real, and the pleasure only imaginary. 

It is worthy of remark, that of all the species of ani- 
mated beings^ the human species is the only one whose 
young are brought up by dint of blows. I should desire 
no other proof of original depravity in mankind. The 
European species surpasses all the nations of the globe in 
this respect, and likewise in wickedness. We have re- 
■Mrt*ked, after the testimony of the missionaries themselves, 
the tenderness with which the savages educate their chil- 
dren, and the affection which the latter bear towards their 
parents. The Arabs extend their humanity even to their 
horses; they never strike them, but train them by means 
of caresses, and render them so docile that none in the 
world can be compared to them for beauty and excellence. 
They never tie them in their camp; but sufier them to 
graze at liberty in the neighbouring fields^ from which 
they run at the call of their masters. These docile ani- 
mals repair at night to their tents, and lie down in the 
midst of the children, without ever hurting any of them.* 
If the rider should fall, his horse immediately stands still, 
and never leaves him. These people have, by the invin- 
cible influence of a gentle education, rendered their horses 
the first coursers in the universe. It is impossible to read 

* I have heard it remarked iu the conntry, by penoni of obaenratlon 
and Teraclty, that if a man were lying in the path of a horse, who was 
Bot nrged, bat snlfered to take his own pace, the animal wonid not tram- 
ple «pon him, bnt step over with the latmoel eare, at if fearfal of injnring 
tbe ima^ of the €*realor. The aceptie may langh ; bat to tlie mind en> 
d«ed with ■enaibiiity. eireomatancef apparently lo triYial carry convictioa 
•r an Intelligance, Almighty, All-bouitifU, and All-wiae. T. 
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withont emotioD what the virtaous consul d*Arvieax says 
ot. this subject in his tour to Mount Lebanon. A poor 
Arab of the desert had nothing in the world but a mare 
of extraordinary beauty: the consul of France, at Seid, 
proposed to him to sell her, intending to send her to Louis 
XIV. The Arab, oppressed by want, was long in coming 
to a determination ; at last he consented, and asked a con- 
siderable sum. The consul durst not venture to give such 
a high price, till he had obtained the approbation of his 
court. Loots XIV. ordered it to be paid. The consul 
immediately sent for the Arab, who appeared mounted on 
his beautiful steed ; and he counted out to him the sum 
he had demanded. The Arab, whose only covering was 
a wretched mat, dismounted, and looked first at the money, 
and then at the mare. '<To whom," said he, with a sigh, 
^am I going to deliver theef To Europeans, who will tie 
thee, who will beat thee, and make thee miserable. Come 
back with me, my beauty, my darling, my antelope, and 
be the joy of my children!** so saying, he leapeid upon 
her, and galloped back to the desert 

If, among us, parents beat their children, it is because 
they love them not; if they put them out to nurse, as soon 
as they come into the world, it is because they love them 
not ; if they send them, as they grow up, to boarding- 
schools and colleges, it is because they love them not; if 
they procure them situations out of their condition and 
their province, it is because they love them not; they 
keep them at a distance at every period of life, undoubt- 
edly because they consider them as their lieirs. 

I have long sought the cause of this unnatural senti- 
ment, not in our books, because their authors, to pay 
court to pai-ents who purchase their works, treat only of 
the duties of children ; and if they sometimes lake notice 
of those of parents^ those which they prescribe to them 
with regard to their children, seem only to suggest new 
means of making themselves detested by the latter. 

This paternal apathy proceeds from our immorality. 
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which has destroyed among us all the sentiments of Na- 
ture. To the ancients, and eren to the savages, the 
perspective of social life presented a succession of employ- 
ments from infancy to old age, which, among them, was 
the age for important, civil* and ecclesiastical offices. 
The hopes of their religion then crowned the conclusion 
of their career, and rendered the plan of their life con- 
formable to that of Nature. It was thus ihat they conti« 
nnally presented to the minds of their fellow-citizens that 
prospect of infinity so natural to the human heart. But 
venality and immorality having deranged among us the 
order of Nature, the only period of life which has retained 
its rights is that of youth and of love. It is this period to 
which all the citizens direct their thoughts. Among the 
ancients, it was the old who governed ; among us, it is the 
young. The aged are obliged to resign employments of 
every kind. Their dear children then repay them the 
fruits of the education they have received. 

Hence it comes, that a father and mother, fixing among 
us the period of their happiness, about the middle of life, 
behold with pain their children advancing towards that 
point at the time they are themselves receding from it. 
As their faith is nearly destroyed, religion affords them no 
consolation. They see nothing but death as the boundary 
of their prospect This point of view makes them gloomy, 
severe, and often cruel. This is the reason why parents, 
among us, do not love their children, and why our old 
people affect so many frivolous propensities, that they may 
conciliate a generation which repulses them. 

It is in consequence of these same manners that there 
is no patriotism among us. Among the ancients, on the 
contrary, that virtue shone with distinguished lustre. The 
ancients proposed not only great rewards for the present, 
but much greater for the future. The Romans, for exam- 
ple, had oracles, which promised that Rome should be 
the capital of the world, and which she actually did be- 
come. Each citizen individually flattered himself with the 
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idea of influenciDg her destinies, and of one day presiding, 
like a tutelary deity, over those of bis own posterity. 
They were so ambitious of nothing as to see their age 
honored and distinguished above all those of the republic. 
Those among us who have any ambition for the future, 
confine it to the hope of being themselves distinguished 
from their age by their knowledge or their philosophy. 
Such are nearly the limits of our natural anbitioo directed 
by our education. 

The ancients sooght to divine what their posterity 
should become, and we strive to discover what oar ances- 
tora were. We are in the State like passengers carried 
oy force on board of a ship; we look towards the poop, 
and not towards the prow, at the land we are leaving, 
and not towards that to which we are sailing. IVe 
eagerly collect Gothic manuscripts, monuments of chivalry, 
medals of Childeric; we preserve with care all these things 
used in the ancient manceuvres of our vessel Looking 
behind us, we keep sight of them as long as we can. We 
even extend this love of antiquity to monuments that are 
ibtfeign to us, to those of the Greeks and of the Romans. 
They are, like ours, the wreck of their ships, which have 
perished on the vast ocean of ages, witliout being able to 
keep together till our times. They would have accompa- 
nied, and would even have outstripped us, had they been 
well managed. They may still be known by their frag- 
ments. From the simplicity of its construction and the 
lightness of its shape, that is the vessel of Lacedsemon. 
She was formed to float for ever; but she had no keel; 
a violent storm arose, and the Helots could not restore her 
equilibrium. By the height of her quarter-deck you may 
know proud Rome. She was unable to sustain the weight 
of her high manceuvres; she was upset by her grandees. . 
On the different rocks upon which they struck might be 
engraved the following inscriptions: 

Love ofc&nqueitf Great PtopertieSf Venality of Office*^ 
Corruption of Manners; and^ ahove alU Contempt of the 
eommon people* 
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tke friicB nf the sKnt ^niri—frt of He Tbks^ of 
DaidiBOi^ aad the ft i aa d w of 
which thqr tii— ■tHil to their 
; bil thej h»e bo 
reli^oBi^ or the 
to nvc 
the pilots and dadied the 

We adwr^ oa the coatnry, 
dMircoBqant% their vMt aad OKkv edifioei^ aad aD the 
iMHiiiBM lit! of their Inzarj, which are the very rocks opoa 
which tfa^ iplift. Thii it the poiaft to which we are led bj 
our ■tudiei aad oor patriiiti— If porferity coaceraa itadf 
about the aMacoti^ it ii bccaoK the andoita have bbored 
for its iMiiefit; bat if we do nothiag fcr oor posterity, it 
will certunly give ilaeif no cuu ce i a about an It wifl 
direct iti cnqairie% aa we are coatiaoaDy doio^ to the 
Greeks aod Robmw^ without Iwstowii^ a single thoo^ 
apoo its foreiStfhefB. 

Instead of being enrsptored with Ronan and Greek 
oifdals, half coosomcd bj tioM^ would it not be qnite as 
pleasing, and much more useAil, to direct our Tiews and 
our coii|ectures to our own children^ finesfa, brisk, and 
chubby, and seek to discover from their inclinations which 
of them will be the future servants of our country. Those 
who, in their sport% are fond of building, will one day 
erect monomenti for it. Those who take delight in waging 
innocent wan with each other, will becone Epamlnondases 
and Scipios. Those who are seated upon the turtp the 
tranquil spectators of the pastimes of their companioni^ 
will one day give it grave magistiates and philosophen^ 
masters over their passions. Those wIhv iu their rcKtless 
courses, are fond oi straggling from the rest, will be cele* 
brated travellen> and founders of cctaiiei^ who shall intn»» 
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duce the laD£;iiage and the mannen ci France among the 
savages of Americay or into the interior of Africa itaelf. 
If we are kind towards our children, they will bless our 
memory ; they will transmit without alteration our customs, 
our fiishions^ our education, our government, and our 
memory to the remotest posterity. We shall be to them 
beneficent deities^ who have rescued them from Gothic 
barbarism. We shall satisfy the innate predilection for 
infinity much better by directing our views two thousand 
years forward, than two thousand years backward. This 
manner of viewing objects more conformable to our divine 
nature, would &x our benevolence on sensible beings who 
exist and are to exist.* We shall secure for the days of 
our old age, which are so dull and so discouraging, the 
gratitude of the generation which will replace us, and by 
assuring its happiness and our own, we shall contribute 
with all our power towards the felicity of our country. 

That 1 may contribute towards this happy revolution, 
I shall suggest a few other rapid ideas. I suppose that I 
have to find useful employment for a part of the twelve 
years which most of our young people waste in colleges. 
I reduce the time of their education to three periods, of 
three years each. The first shall commence at the age 
of seven years, as among the Lacedaemonians, and even 



* There m a character of grandeur in the works of the Deity. They are 
not only perfect, bat they go on continually increasing in perfection. We 
have said something of this law in treating of the harmonies of plants. A 
yoang plant is preferable to the seed which produced it, and a tree in flower, 
or in fruit, is more valuable than a young plant ; lastly, a tree is never 
more beautiful than when it has grown old, and is surrounded with a forest 
of young trees sprang from its seed. The state of an embryo is better than 
nothing ; and childhood than the state of an embryo ; adolescence is pre- 
ferable to childhood, and youth, the season of love, to adolescence. Han, 
in virile age, the chief of a family, is preferable to the young man. Old 
age, which encircles him with a numerous posterity, which, from his ex- 
perience, admits him to the councils of nations, which suspends in him 
the empire of the passions only to give greater power to that of his reason ; 
age^ which seem« to place him in the rank of the gods, by th«*. lunltiplied 
hopes arising from the exercise of virtue and the laws of Providence, is 
superior to all the other periods of life. Would to heaven that thii were 
the case with the age of France, and that the present century surpassed in 
happiness all thuie which have preceded it I 
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earlier: a child is susceptible of a pitfriotic education as 
soon as he is able to speak and walk. The second shall 
begin at the period of adolesceBoey aad the tliird shaH 
ftnish with it towards the completion of the fifteenth year, 
an age at which a youth may be of service to hb country, 
and adopt a profession. 

I would ftrst place near the centre of Pans a spacious 
edifice, buiH internally in the form of a circular ampbkhe- 
atre, divided by steps. The preoepton should be in the 
centre at the bottom, and above should be several rows of 
galleries, in order to multiply the places for the auditors. 
All round this building on th£ outside should be large 
porticoes for admitting the people. On the pediment 
over the entrance should be inscritied: 

THtt NATIONAL SCHOOL. 

It is unnecessary to observe that as the children would 
pass three years in each period of their education, one of 
these edifices would be required for the instruction of the 
annual generation, which would ^k the number of tliese 
structures destined for the general education of the capital 
at nine. 

Around each of these amphitheatres there should be an 
extensive park, covered with plants and trees of the coun- 
try, scattered at random, as if in the fields and in the 
woods. The primrose and the violet would be seen at the 
foot of the oak ; and pear«trees and plumb-trees intermin- 
gled with elms and beeches. The bowers of innocence 
would not be less interesting than the tombs of virtue. 

If I have wished that monuments should be erected to 
the glory of those who have enriched our climate with 
exotic plants, it is not because 1 preier them to such as 
are indigenous, bat to recal to the memory of my country- 
men part of that gratitude which we owe to Nature. The 
most common plants in our fields, independent of their 
utility, are those which revive within us the most pleasing 
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sensations. They do not lead ii» abroad like foreign plants^ 
but they keep us alt boBw» sod within oaradireB. The 
featfaerod sphere of the dandelion lirinfpB to my recollection 
the places where, seated on the grass with children of my 
own age, we endeavoored ^ blow away a€ a single blast 
all those tafts^ withoat leaving one behind. Fortune has 
UowB in like manner upon ns^ and has dispersed oar light 
circleB oyer all the countriies of the globe. Tl is not to 
the most bea^ifal Howere that we aiie most parti^: moral 
sentiment in the coarse of tiine determines alloor physical 
tastes. The plants which appear to me the most melan- 
choly, are those wiiich now excite the most powerfnl 
interest. I ireqaentfy fix my attention on a stalk of grass, 
on the t(^ of an old waU, or a scabiosa battered by the 
winds in the midst of a plain. At the sight of an apple- 
tree without flowers and without fruits, in a foreign coun* 
try, I have more than onee exclaimed: ''O why has 
fortune refused you, as well as me, a spot of ground in 
your native soil 9" 

The plants of our native land revive the idea of it in a 
more touching manner than its monuments; I should 
therefore spare no pains to collect them around the chil- 
dren of the nation. I would make their school as cbarm« 
ifig as their age, Aat, when the injnstice of their patrons, 
of their friends, of their parents^ c4 fortune, should have 
banished from their hearts ail those motives of attachment 
to their country, the place wiiere the years of childhood 
were rendered happy, migfht still be their capitol. 

I would likewise decorate it with pictures. Children, 
as well as the common people, prefer painting to sculpture, 
because the latter has too many conventional beauties for 
them. They do not like figures entirely white, but with 
red cheeks and blue eyes^ , like their images of plaster. 
Tbey are more strudt with colors than with forms. I 
would have the portraits of onr in&nt sovereigns exhibited 
there. Cyrus, educated with children of his own age, 
made heroes of them; ours would at least be educated 
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with the images of our kings. At the sight of them they 
would conceive the first sentiments of the attachment they 
owe to the fathers of their country. There too should be 
seen religious pfictures; not such as produce terror and 
are intended to call men to repentance; but such as are 
proper for encouraging innocence. Such would be that 
of the Virgin Mary» holding the infant Jesus in her arms; 
and that of Jesus himself in the midst of children, mani- 
festing in their attitudes and in their countenances the 
simplicity and confidence of their lender years, and such 
as Le Sueur would have painted them. Underneath might 
be inscribed these words of Christ himself: 

Suffer little ehildren to eame unio me. 

If it were necessary to represent in this school any act 
of injustice, it might be done in a picture of the barren 
figrtree withering at his command. You would there 
see its leaves curled up» its branches twisted, its bark 
chapped, and the whole vegetable, struck with terror, 
perubing under the malediction of the Author of Nature. 

Some short and simple inscription, taken from Scrip- 
ture, such as the following, might be introduced: 

Love one mother* 
or this: 
Come unto me all ye toko are weary and kea/ey ladeup and 

J will give you rest* 
And this maxim, which is necessary even for infancy : 
Virtue consists in preferriny the public welfare to our 

private interests 
And this other: 

To he virtuous, we must resist our propensities, our 
inclinations, our tastes, and wage incessant war with 
ourselves. 

But there are inscriptions to which scarcely any atten- 
tion is paid, and which are of infinitely greater importance 
to children ; these are their own names. Their names are 
inscriptions which they always- carry with them. It is 
impossible to conceive the influence they have over their 
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natural character. Oar name is the first and the last 
srood which is at our disposal ; it determines our inclina- 
tions from our very infancy; it is an object of our concern 
durii^ life, and even after death. '* I shall leave a name 
behind me," say we. It is names that confer lustre or 
dishonor on the earth. The rocks of Greece and Italy 
are neither more ancient nor more beautiful than those of 
other parts of the world, but we have a greater veneration 
for them, because they have finer names. A medal is 
only a piece of copper, frequently covered with rusl, but 
which is decorated with an illustrious name* I propose 
then, that appropriate names be given to children. A 
child prides himself on his name. If it alludes to any vice^ 
or has a tendency to ridicule, which is the case with many, 
the mind inclines that way. Bayle remarks that an in- 
quisitor called Terre'Crenuida, which signifiest he Burned 
Tower, had burned during his life a prodigious number 
of heretics. A cordelier whose name was FetMirdetitp 
Burning Fire^ did the same. It is another abuse to give 
children destined for pacific occupations, turbulent and 
ambitious names, as Csesar and Alexander. It is still more 
dangerous to give them such as are ridiculous. I have 
seen unfortunate children teazed to such a degree by their 
companions, and even by their own parents, on account 
of their christian names, which convey certain ideas of 
simplicity and good-nature, that they gradually assumed 
an opposite character of malignity and ferocity. Of this 
there are numerous examples. Two of our most celebrated 
satirical writers in theology and poetry were called, the 
one Blaise Pascal and the other Colin Boileau. ** There 
is nothing sarcastic in Colin/' said his father; but this 
expression created a sarcastic disposition in him. The 
audacious villainy of Jacques CUfnent probably originated 
in some ridicule of his name. The government ought there- 
fore to pay attention to the names which are given to 
children, since they have terrible influences on the charac- 
ters of the citizens. I should likewise wish that to tlieir 

n2 
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cbriflitian name might be added a surname of aome &milj 
celebrated for its virtuesy aa waa the practice of the Ro* 
mana: this kind of adoption would attach the low to the 
high, and the high to the low. There were at Rome I 
know not bow many Scipios among the plebeian feuailiea. 
The names of our illustrious (amiliesy such as our Fenekmi^ 
oar Catinats, our Montaosiers, should, in like manner, be 
revived among the common people. 

In this school no noisy clocks should be employed to 
announce the different exercises, but the sound of flutea 
and hautboys. Every thing taught there should be in 
verse, and set to music It is impossible to conceive the 
influence of these two arts united. Of thb I shall cite a 
few examples taken from the legislation of the people^ 
whose government was perhaps the most perfect of any 
that ever existed, I mean that of Sparta. Hear what 
Plutarch says on this subject in his life of Lycurgua. 
^Lycurgas, having left his country, (to avoid the cakim« 
nies which were the reward of his virtue,) fivst proceeded 
to Candia, where he attentively observed and conaderod 
the manners and government of that island, wisitiag and 
conversing with the most virtuous and most lenowned ofits 
inhabitants. K he found there aome laws which appeared 
good, and was induced to carry them with him, for the 
purpose of introducing them into faia own oomtry, he like* 
wise met with others of which he could not approve. 
Among the rest there was a man, who waa aoeounted 
uncommonly wise and well veraed in matters of govern- 
ments, and whose name was Thales. Him Lycurgua 
persuaded by his entreaties and the friendship he had 
formed with him, to go to Sparta. This Thales had the 
reputation of being a Lyric poet, and assumed that title ; 
but, in fact, he did every thing that could be done by the 
ablest governors and the most enhghtened reformera of 
tlie world: for all his compositions were beautiful aongi^ 
in which be exhorted the people to live in obedience to the 
law8| and in union and concord with each other; the 
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words being accompanied with notes, gestures, and 
accents, full of sweetness and gravity, which secretly soft- 
ened the stobbom hearts of the hearers, and inspired 
them with a love of virtue, and weaned them from the 
seditions, enmities, and divisions which at that time pre- 
vailed among them; so that it' may be said that it was he 
who prepared the way by which Lycurgus afterwards led 
the Lacedaemonians to reason.** 

Lycurgus likewise introduced music into many of their 
exercises, among others into those of war. ''When their 
whole army was ranged in order of battle, in sight of the 
enemy, the king sacrificed a goat to the gods, and then 
commanded the combatants to put chaplets of flowers ou 
their heads, and those who played the flutes to strike up 
what was called the song of Castor, at the sound and ca- 
dence of which* he himself began to march the first; so 
that it was a spectacle not less agreeable than tremen- 
dous, to behold them thus marching all together in good 
order, without confounding their ranks, and going steadily 
and joyfully to expose themselves to the perils of death.*** 

Thus, unlike modem nations, music served to repress 
their courage, rather than to excite it, and for that pur- 
pose they had no occasion for bear-skin hativ nor drums, 
nor spirituous liquors. 

If music and poetry were such powerful means of re- 
calling vicious men to the paths of virtue, and afterwards 
of governing them at Sparta, what influence would they 
not have over our children in the age of innocence! Who 
could ever forget the sacred laws of morality, if composed 
in verses as pleasing as the Devin du Village I Such 
institutions would produce among us poets as sublime as 
the sage Thales, or as Tyrtseus, who composed the hymn 
of Castor. 

These means being established in behalf of our chil- 
dren, the first thing in which they ought to receive 

• PlaUrch's life of Lycnrgns. 
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imtructioa shoold be rdigioii. Their preceptors should 
at first speak to then conceroiag God, in such a manner 
as to inspire them with love and awe» but awe» unmixed 
with fear. The fear of the Deity engenders superstition, 
and produces a horror of priarts and of death. The first 
commandment of religion *is to love God. ^Love, and 
do what you please,** was the expreasion of a saint. 
Religion enjoins us to love him above all things^ and to 
address ourselves to him as to our fiither. If it commands 
us to fear him, it is only relatively to the love we owe 
him, for we ought always to be fearful of offending what 
it is our duty to love. For the rest, I am far fnmi think- 
ing that a child cannot have any idea of God before he 
has attained the age of fourteen years, as a wriier, whom 
1 love in other respects, has asserted. I>o we not instil 
into very young children sentiments of Mr, and hatred of 
metaphysical objects which have no existence? Why 
then should they not be inspired with confidence and love 
towards the Being who Slh all Nature with his bojunty ? 
Children have not such an idea of God as the theologian 
or the philosopher, but they are extremely susceptible of 
the sentiment of the Deity, which, as we have seen, is the 
reason of Natuie. Nay, this sentiment was exalted among 
them at the time of the Crusades to such a degree as to 
impel a great number of them to assume the cross^ and to 
assist in the recovery of the Holy Land. Would to 
Heaven that I had preserved the sentiment of the existence 
of God, and of his principal attributes as pure as in the 
early period of my life I It is the heart mther than the 
understanding that religion denwnds. And let me ask 
which of the two is most filled with the Deity, and is 
most acceptable in his sight, the child, who^ penetrated 
with the sentiment of him, raises his innocent bands to- 
wards heaven, and stammers forth his prayers, or the 
scholar who explains his nature? 

It is extremely easy to excite in children ideas of God 
and of virtue. The daby in the graat^ the fruit suspended 
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from the trees in their play-ground, might be their first 
lessons in theology, and their first exercises in abstinence 
and obedience to the laws. Their attention should be 
drawn to the principal object of religion, by the pure and 
ooiple oarratife of the life of Jesus Christ in the Goq)eL 
Tbey might learn in their Creed all that it is possible to 
know of the nature of God, and in the Lord*s Prayer all 
that tbey ought to ask of him. 

It is worthy of remaric, that among all the sacred books 
tiaere is none which children learn with such facility as 
tbe Bible. They oaght in particular to be exercised in 
the performauoe of the duties enjoined by it, without vain 
l^ry and the respect of mankind. They should, there- 
fore be trained to vie with each other in acts of friend- 
ship, and in good offices of every kind. All the children 
of the citizens, without exe^ptioo, should be admitted into 
this schooL Nothing should be required of them but the 
greatest cleanliness, let them for the rest even be clothed 
only in rags sewed together. You would there see the 
child of the man of quality, attended by his tutor, arriving 
in a carriage and placing himself beside the son of a pea- 
sant, supported by bis little stick, lightly clad in the midt»t 
of winter, aud carrying in his satchel his books^ and a 
slice of brown bread for his subsistence during the whole 
day. Tbey would then both learn to know each other 
before they separated for ever. The son of the rich man 
would learn to share his abundance with him who is often 
destined to feed him dwing his whole life out of his own 
scanty pittance. These children of all ages, having their 
heads crowned with flowen) and divided into bands^ 
should assist at our public processions: their youth, their 
order, their singing, their innocence^ would exhibit a more 
aogost spectacle than footmen carrymg their master* 
coats of arms &stened to taperi^ and indisputably more 
touching than the files of soldien and bayonets with which 
a €rod dT peace is surrounded on those occasions. 

In this school the children should be taught reading, 
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writing, and arithmetic. For this purpose ingenious me* 
have inAnted simple, speedy, and pleasing methods; but 
the masters of schools have taken great pains to rendet 
them useless, because they destroyed their empire, and 
advanced the business of education too speedily for their 
profit. If you would teach children to read in a short 
time, put a sugar- plum on each of your letters, and they 
will soon know the alphabet by heart : and if you multi- 
ply and diminish the number, they will quickly learn 
arithmetic. For the rest, they will have reaped abundant 
benefit from this national school, if they leave it without 
knowing how to read, write, or cypher, if they are only 
deeply impressed with this truth, that reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and all the sciences in the world are nothing; 
but that to be sincere, virtuous, kind, to love God and 
man is the only science worthy of the human heart. 

At the second epoch of education, which I suppose to 
commence about the age of ten or twelve years^ when 
their intelligence becomes restless and they are eager to 
imitate every thing they see done. I would teach them in 
what manner a provision is made for the wants of society. 
I should not pretend to make them acquainted with the 
five hundred and thirty arts and trades which are carried 
on in Paris, but only with those which are subservient to 
the first necessities of life^ such as agriculture^ the differ- 
ent preparations of bread, the arts which our vanity deno- 
minates mechanical, such as the spinning of flax an« 
hemp, the weaving of linen, and the construction of houses^ 
To these I would join the elements of the natural sciences^ 
which led to the invention of those arts, the rudiments of 
geometry, and the experiments of natural philosophy, 
which have not enriched those inventions, but which ex* 
plain their processes with great parade. 1 would add to 
them a knowledge of the liberal arti, such as those of 
drawing, architecture, fortification, not to make them 
painters, architects, and engineers, but to shew them how 
houses are built, and how the country is defended. T 
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preserve then from the Tanity which the aciences exdt^ 
I would deoMMutrate to them that amoog so many arts and 
professions, man has Invented nothings but that the whole 
is imitated either from the industry of anima]% or from 
the operations of >)ature; that his industry is a testimony 
of the wretchednew to which be is condemned* which 
obliges him to maintain an incessant conflict with the 
elements* with hunger and tbicst* with his feUow-creaturei^ 
and, what is still mme dilBcnlt* with himselH I would 
make them sensible of these relations of the truths of reli* 
gion to those of Nature; and I would thus encourage in 
them a diifMmtion to iave the class of useful men who are 
incessantly providing for their necessities. 

In the oonrae nf this education I would always study to 
make the esnevcises of the body and those of the mind go 
hand in hand. Accordingly* while they were acquiring 
a knowkdce «f the useiiil artv I would teach them Latin. 
They woold not learn k metaphysically and grammatically, 
as in our aoademiei^ to forget it again as «oon aa they have 
left th0V» hut by habit It is thus that it is learned by 
the gipeater part of the Polish peasanti^ who apeak it all 
their liiws, though they have never been at college. They 
speak It in a very intelligible manner, as I know from 
experience during my travels in their country ; they have 
preserved this language, I believe, from the time of the 
Romany and perhaps from Ovid; who was banished 
among their ancestors, the Sarmatians, and for whose 
memory they stiU cherish the greatest veneration. ** It is 
not Cicero^s I^tin,** say our scholars. But what of thatt 
It is not because they are not sufficiently acquainted wilh 
the Ltatin tongue, that they cannot speak the language of 
Cicero, but because they are serfs, and understand not 
that of liberty. Our French peasants would not under- ^ 
stand the best translatk>ns of that writer, were they evea 
executed by members of the university. A Canadian 
savage would, however, comprehend them perfectly well 
and better than many prafessors of eloquence. It is the 
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tone of mind of the bearer that causes him to undentand 
the language of the speaker. It was proposed, if I am 
not mistaken, during the reign of Louis XIV. to build a 
city where only Latin should be spoken, which would 
have infinitely abridged the study of that language ; but 
undoubtedly the uniyersity would not have found its 
account in the execution of that plan. Be this as it may, 
I am well assured that no more than two years would be 
required by the children of the national school to learn 
Latin by practice, especially if in their lessons extracts 
were given them from the lives of celebrated Fienchmea 
and Romans, well written in Latin^ and afterwards ably 
explained. 

At the third epoch of education, about the age when 
the passions manifest themselves, I would point out their 
tender and pure language in the Eclogues and Georgics 
of Virgil, their philosophy in certain Odes of Horace, and 
pictures of their corruption in Tacitus and in Suetonius. 
I would complete the delineation of the horrible excesses 
into which man is plunged by them from some historian 
of the Eastern Empire. I would make them remark how 
talents, taste, knowledge, and eloquence declined among 
the ancients at the same time with morals and virtue. I 
would take good care not to fatigue them with these 
lessons. I would only shew them the most interesting 
passages, to excite in them a desire of becoming acquainted 
with the rest. My object would not be to make them go 
through the whole of Virgil, of Horace, or of Tacitus, but 
through a real course of the classics, by combining in their 
^ studies what men of genius have thought most proper for 
improving human nature, i would have them learn, in 
like manner, by practice, the Greek language, which is 
likely to be soon entirely unknown among us. I would 
make them acquainted with Homer^ the prineipium sapi- 
entia etfons, as he is justly denominated by Horace; with 
Herodotus, the father of history; and with some of the 
maxims in the work of the divine Marcus Aurelius. I 
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would demoDBtrate to them that in every age^ talents* 
virtues, great men, and republics flourished with the con- 
fidence in divine Providence. But to give greater weight 
to these everlasting truths, 1 would blend with them the 
enchanting studies of Nature, of which they would have 
seen but feeble sketches in the greatest writers. 

I would draw their attention to the disposition of this 
globe, suspended in an incomprehensible manner from 
nothing, traversed and navigated by an infinite number of 
nations; 1 would make them observe in every climate the 
principal plants that are useful to human life, the animals 
that have relations to these plants, and the countries 
where they grow, but without enlarging on those subjects; 
and would then point out to them men, the only species 
of living beings scattered over the surface of the whole 
earth for the purpose of affording each other mutual 
assistance, and collecting at once all the productions of 
Nature. I would shew them that the interests of princes 
are the same as those of the human race, and that the in- 
terests of each nation are not different from those of their 
princes. I would treat of the various laws by which 
nations are governed, and teach them those of their own 
country, of which most of the citizens are ignorant. I 
would give them an idea of the principal religions which 
divide the earth, and would convince them how much 
superior the Christian religion is to all our political laws, 
and how admirably it is adapted to the happiness of man- 
kind. I would make them sensible that it is this which 
prevents the different classes of society from clashing with 
each other, and which gives them equal strength under 
unequal burdens. These sublime considerations would 
kindle in their youthful hearts the love of country, which 
would be excited by the very spectacle of its miseries. 

With these affecting speculations I would intermingle 
exercises useful, agreeable, and adapted to the vivacity of 
their age. I would make them learn to swim, not so 
much to teach them to escape themselves, if they should 
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chaaoe to rafifer ihipwreckt at to tuccour those who aaay 
experience such « dinster. WhateTer benefit they may 
tbemielTes derive from their studies, I would never pro- 
pose to them any other object than the welfiure of tbeir 
fdlow-creatures. They would make a great progress if 
they reaped from them no other fruit than concord and 
the lore of country. In summer, after the harvest, to- 
wards the beginning of September, I would take tbena 
into the fields, dividisd under several standards. . I would 
give them an idea of war. I would make them sleep 
upon the grass, in the diade of the forests; there they 
should dress their own food ; they sfaoiUd learn to attack 
and defend a pest, and to swim across a river. They 
should exercise themselves in the use of fire-arms, and at 
the same tinse perform manoBuvres taken from the tactics 
of the Greeks, who are our masters in idmost every science^ 
By these military exercaes I would eradicate the partiidity 
to fencing, which renders the soldier formidable only to 
the peaceful citizen, which is useless attd detrimental in 
vrar, which has been condemned by many great generals^ 
and, as Philopoemen said, is derogatory to courage. 
^When I was a chUd,*' says Michel Montaigne, •*thet 
nobihty shunned the — p u tation of being good fencers, as 
injurious, and learned it widi the greatest secrecy, as being 
a science of sobtilty, derogatory to genuine and native 
virtue.'** This art, sprung from the hatred of the inferior 
against the superior classes of the same society by which 
tiiiey are oppressed, came to us from Italy, where it de^ 
stroyed the mitttary art It is this that cherishes amon^ 
us the spirit of duelling. This spirit did not originate 
among the northern nations^ as many writers have asserted. 
Duds are very rare in Prussia and Russia; they are 
entirely unknown among the savages of the north. It 
came originally from Italy, as we may judge from the 
celebrated books on fencing, and the terms of that art; 

* BSonUigue't tM^yn, book s, chftp ST. 
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Dvhich are Italian, as tierce, qwnfe, f nd was naturalized 
among us, in consequence of the weakness and corruption 
of many women, who are pleased to find a bully in a lover. 
It is undoubtedly to these moral causes that we must as- 
cribe the strange contradiction of our government, which 
prohibits duelling, but, at the same time, permits the pub- 
lic exercise of an art which teaches nothing else but to fight 
duels.* The national pupils should have a different idea 
of courage; and in the course of their studies, they should 
go through a course of human life, in which they would 
learn how they are one day to behave towards their fel- 
low-citizenp, and towards their enemies. 

The season of youth would be agreeably and usefully 
spent amidst so many occupations. The mind and the 
body would be expanded at one and the same time. 
Natural talents, which lie dormant in the generality of 
men, would be called forth at the sight of different objects 
presented to them. More than one Achilles would feel 
Ilia blood inflamed at the sight of a sword ; more than one 
Vaucanson, on beholding a machine, would meditate how 
to organize brass and wood. All these attainments, it 
may be said, require, considerable time. True; but if wc 
reflect on that which is lost in the colleges by tedious, 
repetitions of lessons, by grammatical decompositions and 
explanations of the Latin tongue, which do not even give 
the scholar the facility of speaking it, and by the dange- 
rous competitions of a vain ambition, it cannot be denied 
that we should make a better use of it. The pupils 
every day scrawl over as much paper as attor- 

* Feneing-maiten lay tbtt their art expands the body, and teachea 
people to walk. DanciDg>mait«n asaert the tame of theira. A proof 
that they are mistaken it, that they may both be known at firit N|ht hj 
the affectation of tbeir fpdt. A dtisen needs not to have cither the atu- 
tnde or the movements of a fj^adiator or of a Sybarite. Bat if the art of 
fencing is necettary, duelling should be pnblickly allowed, to relieve 
honest men from the cruel alternative of dishonoring tliemseWes, either 
^ they violate the laws of the state and of religion, or if they 
t&cra. Indeed, the wicked among ns are p^rfertly at their case. 
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nies,* and the more uselettly, as, thanks to the art o* 
printing books, from which they copy the versions or the 
themes, they have no occasion for all that tedious labor. 
But how would the masters themselves employ their time, 
if the scholars were not to lose theirs? 

In the national schools every thing should be conducted 
after the academic manner of the Greek philosophers. 
The pupils should study sometimes sitting, sometimes 
standing; at one time in the fields, at another in the 
amphitheatre, or in the park surrounding it. They would 
have no occasion for pens, paper, or ink; each should 
only carry with him the classic that was to be the subject 
of his lesson. I have frequently found from experience 
that we forget what we write. What I consign to paper, 
I wipe from my memory, and very soon from my recol- 
lection ; this I have perceived in the case of whole works 
which I had written out fair, and which appeared as 
strange to me as if they had been executed by another 
hand. This is not the case with the impressions left upon 
our minds by the discourse of another, especially if it be 
accompanied with something striking. The tone of the 
voice, the gesture, the respect due to the speaker, the 
reflections of our neighbors, concur to engrave the words 
of a discourse much deeper than writing. I shall once 
more quote on this subject the authority of Plutarch, or 
rather of Lycnrgus: 

*'But it must be particularly remarked, that Lycargus 
wished none of his laws to be consigned to writing ; this 
he expressly enacts in one of his ordinances that none of 
them should be written down; for lie thought that what 



* 1 am pennacled that if this {Han of edncation, imperfect as it is, were 
a^pled, <Mie of the greatest obstacles to an oniversal reform of ovr know- 
ledge and oor manners wonld neither be the schooKmaslers, nor academi- 
cal institnUons, nor the priviieKes of the uaiTersiiy, nor doctor's caps. It 
wo«l4 be the stationers who would sec one of the most prudactive 
branches of thc4r trade decline in ronseqnence of it. For the pri^leges 
of the raastei* there wookl be happy and glorious compensations ; bat an 
objection on the score of money, in this venal age, seems perfieatly naan- 
swerable. 
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IB particularly powerful and efficacious to render a city 
virtuous and happy, ought to be impressed by education 
on the hearts and manners of men, in order that it might 
never be erased. It is a virtuous disposition which is a 
much stronger tie than any other constraint that can be 
imposed upon men, and which causes each of them to 
serve as a law to himself.* 

The minds of our young people would not then be 
fatigued in the national schools with a vain and loquacious 
science. Sometimes they would defend among them the 
cause of a citizen; sometimes they would express their 
sentiments on some public event. They would follow the 
progress of Mn art throughout its whole course. Their 
eloquence would be real eloquence, and their knowledge 
real knowledge. They would not employ themselves 
with the abstract sciences, or with vain researches, which 
are in general the fruits of pride. In the studies which i 
propose, every thing recals us to society, to concord, to 
religion and to Nature. 

It is unnecessary to observe, that these different schools 
should be decorated in an appropriate manner, and that 
the circumference should serve for a place for the people 
to assemble and walk about, especially during the long 
nights of winter. They would there daily behold apec* 
tftcles more proper to inspire them with virtue or the love 
6f country, I will not say than those of the Boulevards or 
the dances of Vauxhall, but than the tragedies of Cor> 
neille. 

Among these young people there would be neither re- 
wards nor punishments, neither emulation nor envy. The 
only punishment inflicted there should be to banish from 
tlie assembly any one who disturbed, but only for a time 
proportioned to the &nlt of the culprit; this would be ra- 
ther an act of police than of punishment, for no kind of 
disgrace should be attached to this exile. If you would 

I,* Pltttarch't Life of Lyeurgvt. 
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form an idea of such an aisemblyy imagine to yourself 
instead of our youth at college, f>ale» contemplative, jea- 
lous, trembling for the success of their unfortunate compo- 
sitions; imagine, I say, to yourself young people gay, 
contented, allured by pleasure into vast circular halls, over 
which are dispersed the statues of the illustrious men of 
antiquity and of their native land ; observe them all atten- 
tive to the instructions of the master, assisting each other 
to comprehend them, to retain them, and to answer unex- 
pected questions. This, in a whisper, suggests an answer 
to his neighbor, that makes an excuse for the negligence 
of his absent school- fellow. Represent to yourself their 
rapid progress in studies facilitated by intelligent masters, 
to pupil's who mutually assist each other to retain what 
they hear. Figure to yourself science spreading among 
them like the flame in a pile of wood, all the pieces which 
are so arranged as to communicate with each other, and 
to take fire altogether. Observe, instead of a vain emula- 
tion, how union, good-will, ^riendshi];^ spring up among 
them, for an answer seasonably suggested, for an excuse 
made in behalf of an absent youth by his neighbor, and 
for other services performed. The remembrance of these 
youthful connections would serve to unite them after their 
entrance into life, notwithstanding the prejudices of their 
conditions. It is at thii tender age that gratitude and 
resentment are as profoundly engraved for the remainder 
of life, as the elements of the sciences and of religion. 
The case is Very dififerent in our colleges, where each 
pupil strives to supplant his neighbor. I recollect that 
one day I was extremely embarrassed because I had for- 
gotten a Latin author, out of which I had a page to 
translate; one of my neighbors kindly offered to dictate to 
me the version he had made. I accepted his service very 
thankfully. I therefore wrote down his version, only al- 
tering a few words, lest my master should discover that it 
was the same as my neighbor's; but what he had given 
me was only a false copy of hii translation, full of such 
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extraragant blunders, tbat my master was astonished, and 
immediately suspected tbat it was not my work, because I 
was not a backward scholar. I have not yet lost the re- 
collection of this perfidy, though I have indeed forgotten 
others, still more cruel, since that time; but the early part 
of human life is the age for receiving impressions of re* 
sentment or of gratitude which can never be efibced. [ 
even remember circumstances of a period still more remote. 
When I was in petticoats, I went to school, and sometimes 
lost my books through carelessness. We had a maid-ser- 
vant whose name was Mary Talbot, who bought me new 
ones out of her own pocket, for fear I should be chastised 
at school. These little services made such a deep and 
durable impression on my heart, that, excepting my mo- 
ther, there was not a person in the world for whom I 
entertained such a strong and permanent affection. This 
poor, good-natured creature was frequently included in my 
useless prefects fbr making a fortune. I flattered myself 
with the hope of being able to repay her with usury, in 
her old age, when she was in a manner totally destitute, 
the tender cares she had bestowed on me when a child; 
but T scarcely had it in my power to give her some feeble 
and inconsiderable tokens of my good will. I mention 
these cireumstances, though each of my readers nuiy be in 
possession of still more interesting facts relative to others, 
or even to himself, to demonstrate to what a degree infancy 
would naturally be the season of virtue and of gratitude, 
were it not often depraved among us by the vices of our 
institutions. 

But before these national schools were established, it 
would be necessary to provide men to superintend them. 
They should not be selected from among those who are 
the most strongly recommended. The more reoommeo- 
dations they had, the more intriguing they would be, and 
consequently the less virtue they would possess* It would 
not be asked: Is such a one a wit, a genius, a philosopher? 
but, does he love children ? is he a man who visits the 

o3 
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wretched in preference to the great? is he a man of feel- 
ing? 18 he a virtuous man ? From among men of that 
■tamp masters should be provided for the public education; 
and I should farther wish that the title of master or doc* 
tor might be changed, as harsh and haughty. I would 
have their titles to signify the friends of children, the 
Others of the country, and to be expressed by beautiful 
Greek words, for the purpose of adding to the respect for 
their functions the mystery of their titles. This class of 
men, destined to form the citizens of the nation, ought to 
be at least as noble and as distinguished as that of the 
equerries who train the horses of princes. A titled magis- 
trate should preside every day in each school. It would 
be but just that the magistrates should cause the children, 
whom they are one day to judge and to govern as men, 
to be trained under their inspection in the paths of justice, 
and in the observance of the Islws. Children are citizens 
in miniature. A nobleman of the. highest rank should be 
invested with the general superintendance over the schools 
of the country, more important, beyond dispute, than that 
over the royal stud ; and that men of letters, the vilest of 
flatterers, might not be tempted to advertise in the public 
papers the days on which they should deign to visit them, 
that sublime duty should be without a salary, and should 
procure only the honor of presiding there. 

Would to heaven that I could make the education of 
women concur with that of men, as at Sparta! but this 
our manners forbid. I am of opinion, however, that there 
could be no inconvenience in associating young children 
of both sexes. Their society confers mutual graces ; be- 
sidei^ the first elements of civil life, of religion, and ot 
virtue are the same for one as for the other. This first 
epoeh excepted, the girls should be taught nothing of 
what men ought to know, not that they may remain igno* 
rant of it for ever, but that they may learn it with greater 
pleasure, and at a future period find their masters in theii 
lovers. There is this moral difference between man and 
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wom^iiy that it is the duty of the former to devote himself 
to hifl country, and of the latter to study the happiness of 
one man. A girl can never attain this end but by a taste 
for the occupations of her sex. You may fill her head 
with sciences of all kinds, and make her a philosopher and 
a theologian, but a husband is not pleased to find in his 
wife either a rival or a doctor of divinity. Among us 
books and masters early blight in a youthful female virgm 
ignorance, that flower of the soul so grateful to the senses 
of a lover. Tfiey rob married people of the sweetest 
charms of their union, and of those communications of 
amorous science and native ignorance so proper for beguil- 
ing the long days of wedded life. They destroy those 
contrasts of character which Nature has established be- 
tween the two sexes, for the purpose of producing the 
most lovely harmonies. 

These natural contrasts are so necessary to love, that 
there is not one female celebrated for the attachment with 
which she has inspired her lovers or her husband, who 
wed her empire to any other attractions than* to the 
amusements and the occupations of her sex, from the time 
of Penelope to the present day. There are instances of 
the kind among women of all ranks and characters, ex- 
cepting among the learned. These last have almost all 
been unfortunate in love, from Sappho to Christina queen 
of Sweden, and even nearer to our own time. It should 
therefore be in the company of her mother, her brothers, 
and her sisters, that a young female ought to acquire in- 
struction in the future duties of a mother and a wife. It 
is in the paternal habitation that she should learn a great 
number of domestic arts, unknown at the present day to 
our well-educated women. 

In thb work I have more than once extolled the happi- 
ness of Holland, but as I only saw that country in travel- 
ling through it, I am unacquainted with the domestic 
manners of its inhabitants. So much, however, I know, 
that the women are constantly engaged in domestic con- 
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(%riis» and that the greatest conjugal harmony prevails. 
But at Berlin, I beheld an image of the delight which 
those manners, though held in supreme contempt among 
us» are capable of producing in a family. A friend, whom 
Providence raised up for me in that city, where I was an 
utter stranger, took me into a company of young ladies; 
for in Prussia it is not the mistress of the house, but the 
daughter, who has parties and assemblies. This custom 
is observed in all the families which have not been cor^ 
rupted by the manners of our French officers, who were 
prisoners there daring the seven years' war. It is there- 
fore common for the young ladies of the same society alter- 
nately to invite their friends, to take coffee with them, 
and Thursday is in general appointed for these assemblies. 
They repair with their noothers to the house of the yotuig 
lady who gives the invitation. This last serves coffee with 
all kinds of pastry and confectionary of her own making. 
She presents then in the midst of winter fruits of every 
kind, preserved in sugar, with their colors, their verdure, 
and their perfumes* apparently as fresih as if they were 
still upon the trees. She receives from her companions 
a thousand compliments, which she repays with usury. 
But she soon displays other talents. At one time she 
unfolds to their view, on a large piece of tapestry at which 
she works night and day, forests of evergreen willows 
planted by herself, and streams of mohair which she has 
created with her needle. At another, she sits down to 
/ler harpsichord which she accompanies with her voice, 
and you would, think she had assembled in her apartment 
all the songsters of the groves. She invites her compa- 
nions to sing in their turn, and the*commendattons are 
then redoubled. Their mothers, filled with delight, are 
secretly gratified with the praises bestowed on their 
daughters. A few officers, in regimentals and in boots, 
escaping by stealth from theijr exercises, come to enjoy 
among them a Bioment of delicious tranqniUity ; and while 
each of the fair hopes to find io one of them her protector 
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and her friend, each soldier sighs for the partner who is 
one day to soften the rigor of military labors by the charm 
of her domestic talents. I never saw a country where 
the morals of the youth of both sexes are more pure, and 
where marriages are more happy. 

There is no occasion to go so far as foreign countries to 
seek proo& of the power of love on purity of morals. I 
ascribe the innocence of those of our peasants, and their 
coiYfugal fidelity to this cause, that they are allowed to 
indulge this honorable sentiment at a very early age. It 
is Jove that makes them contented with their hard lot ; 
it even suspends the woes of slavery. In the Isle of France 
1 have frequently seen negroes exhausted with the fatigues 
of the day, set out at night to walk ten or twelve miles 
to see their mistresses. They meet them in the midst of 
a wood, at the foot of some rock, where they kindle a fire; 
they dance with them a part of the night, to the sound of 
their tantam, and return to their labor before day«break, 
contented, vigorous, and as fresh as those who have en- 
joyed tne soundest sleep— 4uch is the power of the moral 
affections combined with that sentiment over the physical 
organization! The night of the lover charms the day*s 
labor of the slave. 

There is in Scripture a very remarkable instance of this 
kind. It is in Genesis. ^ Jacob, it is there said, ''served 
seven years for Rachel, and they seemed unto him but a 
few days, for the love he had to her.*** I know that our 
politicians, who value nothing but gold and titles^ are 
unable to comprehend this; but I have the satis&ction tc 
inform them that none was more intimately acquainted 
with the laws of Nature than the authors of the sacre« 
book^ and that upon the laws of Nature alone can those 
of happy societies be established. 

I should wish then that our young people might culti^ 
▼ate the sentiment of love amidft their labors, as did Jacob 

• CteattfA xsix. so. 
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A provincial, or even a Parisian tradeaman, scarcely cares« 
ses his own children when they are somewhat grown up; 
but he bows rery low to those of strangers, if they are 
rich, or people of quality. His wife, on the contrary, 
regulates her behavior by their figure; if they are homely, 
she takes no notice of them, but she will caress the child 
of a poor day-laborer if it is handsome. She will enter- 
tain a higher respect for a low-bom man widi silvery hair 
and a venerable aspect, than for a beardless counsellor. 
Women attend only to the advantages of Nature, and men 
to none but those of fortune. Tlius women, amidst all 
their irregularities, bring us back to Nature, while we, 
with all our pretended wisdom, are continually removing 
farther from her. 

1 admit, however, tliat while they have prevented the 
general calamity, they have caused among us an infinite 
number of particular evils. Alas! like ourselves, they 
will never find happiness but in virtue. In every country 
where virtue has ceased to reign, they are exceedinglv 
wretched. In ancient times they were very happy in the 
virtuous republics of Greece and Italy, where they decided 
the fate of states ; at the present day, reduced to the con- 
dition of slaves in the very same countries, they are obliged 
to prostitute themselves in order to procure a subsistence. 
Ours ought not to despair of us ; they possess an unalien- 
able empire over man.* We only know them by the name 
of the seXf to which we have given the epithet of fiUr by 
way of eminence; but how many other affecting epithets . 

* It it worthy of remark, that most of the namef of the objects of Va* 
tore, of morals, aod of metaphysics, are of the feminine gender, especially 
in the French langna|{«> It would afford matter of carions investigation 
to enquire whether the masculine names were given by women, and the 
feminine by men, to those things which are more particularly used by each 
sex, or whether the former were made of the masculine gender becan»e 
they exhibit characters of strength and power, and the latter of the femi- 
nine because they presented characters of grace and loveliness. It is my 
opinion that men, having' named in general the objects of Nature, have 
lavished upon them feminine denominations, from that secret propensity 
which impels them toward the sex. This may be remarked in the names 
borne by the celestial conttellations, the four parts of the world, the 
greater number of rivers, of kingdoms, of Aruits, of trees, of virtues, &c. 
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might we not add to it, such as nutritive and consolatory. 
It is they who receive us on our entrance into life, and 
who close our eyes in death. It is not to beauty, it is to 
rehg^on that women owe their principal power; the same 
Frenchman who sighs at Paris at the feet of his mistress, 
keeps her in chains and under the lash in St. Domingo. 
Our religion alone has viewed the conjugal union in the 
order of Nature; and among all the religions in the world, 
it is the only one that presents woman to man as a com- 
panion; the others abandon her to him as a slave. It is 
to religion alone that our women are indebted for the 
liberty they enjoy in Europe ; and the liberty of the wo- 
men led to the liberty of nations, and the proscription of 
a multitude of inhuman usages, diffused over every quarter 
of the globe, such as slavery, seraglios, and eunuchs. O 
charming sex! your power lies in your virtues. Save 
your country by recalling your lovers and your husbands 
to domestic manners, by the spectacle of your peaceful 
occupations: you would restore all society to its duties, 
were each of you to bring back one man only to the order 
of Nature f Envy not man his authority, his magistracies, 
his talents, his vain glory ; but amidst all your weakness, 
surrounded by your wools and your silks, bless the Author 
of Nature for having conferred on you alone the power of 
being always good and beneficent ! 

RKCAPITULATION. 

At the beginning of this work I gave a view of the 
different paths of Nature which I proposed to pursue, for 
the purpose of acquiring an idea of the order wliich governs 
the world. I first stated the objections which have been 
made in every age against Providence, which afforded me 
an opportunity, while refuting them, to open new v-ews 
of the disposition and use of the different parts of the globe. 
Thns, for example, 1 have referred the direction of the 
chains of mountains on continents to the regular winds 

VOL. III. P 
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which blow iipoa the ocean; the poailiotiof ialands lo the 
cooflUK of iU oiirfenti^ «r to those of rWen ; the supply 
of vokanoei to the bitaminoiis'depottti on its shorn; the 
curreatB of the sea and the^MOvenenti of Uie tides lo the 
alternate effusions of the polar ieca. After this I have 
soceessively refilled the other objects rdsltive to the vege- 
table and animal kingdom, by demonstrating that those 
kingdoms were no more governed liy mechanical laws 
than the fossil kingdom. I have next proved that ttioit 
of the miseries of mankind originated in the defects of our 
political iniAitutions, and are not to be ascribed to Nature; 
that man was the only animal abandoned to his own pro- 
vidence» as a punishment for some oHgiilal transgvessioD; 
but that the same Deity who abandoned 'him to 'his own 
intelligence, still watched over his destinies ; that he 43aaseB 
the miseries with which the governors of nations ovor- 
whehn the feeble and the low, to recoil €pon their own 
heads ; and I have demonstrated the action of a diviae 
Providence by the very calamities of the homaa race. 
Such was the subject of my first part 

In the opening of the second I have attacked tlie prin- 
ciples of our sciences, by shewing that thay mislead w 
either by the boldness of those same principlaB by which 
they ascend to the nature of the eleasents which elude 
them, or by the weakness of their methods^ which embraces 
only one law of Nature at once, on account of the imbe- 
cility of our understand! Qg and the vanity of our education, 
which teaches to consider the narrow paths we pursue as 
the only roads to knowledge. Thus the natural sciences, 
and even the political sciences which are the results ^ 
them, being separated SMong^us, each of them has made, 
if I may l>e allowed the expression, a lane without a 
thoroughfere of the road upon which it entered. Thus it 
is that physical causes have, at last, made us lose sight of 
intellectual ends in the older of Nature; as financial canses 
have robbed us of the hopes of virtue and religion in tile 
social order. ' 
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I have next sought a fiioalty. better adapted to the di». 

covery of truth than, our reason* which is nothing more 

than our personal interest This I flatter myself to have 

kmnd ID that subline inrtinct csdled sentiment, which is 

m Ha the expression of natural^ laws, and ia invariable 

among' all aationa Through this medium I have examin* 

ed' the laws of Nature,^ nol by tracing them up to. their \ 

prinoiples which are known only toGod* but by dteKend* | 

tttg to their- results which aie destined foe the use of man. 

By following this track* I have had the satisfaction to obr 

tain a glkupse* of certain principies of the conformities/ 

and harmonies which govern the world. I have no doubt 

that it was by' pumuiag the sama track that the ancient 

£gyptiana so highly distinguished themselves foe their 

attainmenta Id the natural' sciences* which they caaried 

incompacably ferthev than we have done. They studied 

Nature in Nature herself* and not by piecemeal and with 

machines. Hence they formed, a wondetftll science^ cek*- 

hrated over the- whole earthy undei the name ^ magici 

The elemente o^that science are now unknown; nothing 

of it reuMttna but the namc» which ia given at the present 

day to the most stupid opefaliona that the error and the 

depaavity of the humaa heart can invent Widely differ* 

ent waa the magte of the ancient Egyptians* celebrated 

by the most respeclable authosa of antiquity* and even by 

the aacred writinga It wa» these principles of confor- 

fluty and harmony thai Pythagoras derived from them, 

which he brought t» Europe* aiid which there became the 

aonrces of various branchea of' philosophy which appeared 

alter hk time* and even of arte which at that day were 

only just beginning to flourish; for the arts aie merely 

imitations of the processes of Nature. 

Thou^ my inabihty is very great* these harmonic prin- 
ciptea are so luminouak that they have not only presented 
to me dispositions of the globe enlir^ new ; but they 
have Hkewise afforded me the m^ans of discovering* at 
first sight* the characters of phiats, and enabled me to say 

' p2 
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at once: this is a native of the monntaiD^ aod that of the 
shores. By them I have demonstiated the use of the 
leaves of plants, and determined by the naatical or volatile 
forms of their seeds the relations which subsist between 
them and the places where they are destined to grow. I 
have observed that the corolhe of their flowers have posi- 
tive or negative relations to the rays of the sun, accoiding 
to the latitudes and the elevations at which they are to 
blow. 1 have next remarked the charming contrasts of 
their leaves, of their flowers, of their fruity and of their 
stems, to the soil and the sky in which they grow, and 
those which they form from genus to genua^ being, as it 
were, grouped two and two. LAstly, I have indicated 
the relations they have to animals and man, so that I may 
venture to affirm I have demonstrated that there is not a 
single shade of color thrown at random throughout the 
whole extent of Nature. By these views I have furnished 
the means of forming complete chapters of natural history, 
from having evinced that each plant is the centre of the exis- 
tence of an infinite number of animals, which have con^ 
formities with it that are still unknown to us. Their 
harmonies might undoubtedly be extended still farther, 
for many plants seem to have relations not only to the sun, but 
to different constellations. It is not always a certain altitude 
of the sun above the horizon that sets their vegetative 
powers in motion. Many a plant flourishes in the spring, 
without putting forth the smallest leaf in autumn, though 
it is then exposed to the very same d^^ree of heat The 
same observation applies to their seeds, which sprout and 
shoot up in one season and not in another, thQugh they 
have the same temperature. These celestial relations 
were known to the ancient philosophy of the Egyptians 
and of Pythagoras. We find various observations of this 
kind in Pliny ; he says, for example, that towards the ris- 
ing of the Ple'ides, the olive-trees and vines conceive their 
frdit; and after Virgil, that wheat ought to be sown on 
the retiring of that constellation and lentils on that of 
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Bootes; that reeds and wi>k>ws ihookl be planted nrheo 
the constelhitioii of the Lyre is setfin^. It wa* from these 
relations, the causes of which are Qokuown to us, that 
Liinnseus formed with the flowers of plaota a botanieal 
atmanacy of which Pliny suggested the first idea Un the 
basbaiidmea of his time.^ But we have indicated vege- 
table harmonies still more affecting, by deaicuistratiiig that 
the season of the expansion of every plant,, of its flowering 
and of the maturity of its fruits, is oonaeeted with the 
developments and wants of anima^ and particularly with 
those of man. There is net any but what has relations 
of utility to us either direct or indirect: but this immense 
and mysterious portion of human history will perhaps 
never be known, except to angels. 

My third part presents the applioation of these harmo- 
nic principles to the nature of man. I have there shewn 
that he is composed of two powers, the one physical, the 
other intellectual, which afibet hhn perpetually with two 
contraiy sentiments, one of which is that of his misery, 
and the other that of his excdlence. I have demppttrated 
that these two powers are most happily gratified at the 
different periods of th^ passions with the ages and occu- 
pations to which Nature has destined man, as agriculturet 
marriage, the settlement of posterity, religion. I have 
dwelt principally on the affections of the intellectual 
power, evincing that every thing which appears delightful 
and enchanting in our pleasures proceeds from the senti- 
ment of infinity, or some other attribute of tlie Deity, 
which appears to bur view at the extremity of our pros- 
pects. I have Remonstrated, on the contrary, that the 
source of our miseries and of our errors arises from this, 
that in the social state we frequently cross these natural 
sentiments by the prejudii^es of education and of spciety, 
so that we often apply the sentiment of infinity to the 
transient dbjects of the world, and that of our inJ9ery and 

• Sm Ut Vatoval Hiit«rx» book htU, chap. S«. 
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weakness to the immortal plans of Nature. I have only 
skimmed the surface of this rich and sublime subject, but 
I may venture to assert tliat by pursuing this path, [ have 
sufficiently proved the necessity of virtue, and have pointed 
out its real source; not where it is sought by our modern 
philosophers, that is, in political institutions^ which are 
frequently contrary to it, but in the natural state of man 
and in his own heart. 

I have afterwards applied, to the best of my ability, 
the action of these two powers to the happiness of society, 
by first shewing: that most of our miseries are only social 
re-actions, all of which originate principally in overgrown 
property, in offices, in honors, in money, and in land. I 
have proved that these enormous properties are productive 
of the physical and moral indigence of a nation; that this 
indigence engenders in its turn a multitude of corrupt 
men, who employ all the resources of ingenuity and cun* 
ning to make the rich refund what their necessities de- 
manded; that celibacy and the solicitudes with which it 
is accompanied, are, in a great number of citizens, the 
effects of that state of abject penury to which they are 
reduced ; and that their celibacy produced by repercus- 
sion the prostitution of the women of the town, because 
every man who abstains from marriage, either voluntarily 
or by necessity, devotes a female to celibacy or prostitution. 
This effect necessarily results from one of the harmonic 
laws of Nature; since every male comes into the world 
and goes out of it with his female, or what amounts to the 
same thing, the two sexes of the human species are bom 
and die in equal numbers. From these principles [ have 
deduced several important consequences. 

I have finally demonstrated that our maladies, physical 
and moral, proceed from the punishments, the rewards, 
and the vanity of our education. 

I have suggested various ideas, in the view of supplying 
the people with abundant means of subsistence and popu- 
lation, and of reviving among them the spirit of religion 
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and patriotism, by presenting to them some perspectives 
of infinity, without which the happiness of a nation, like 
that of an individual, is negative and quickly exhausted, 
were it even founded on the most advantageous plans of 
finance, of commerce, and of agriculture. It is necessary 
to miake a provision for man both as an animal and as an 
intellectual being. I have concluded these different pro> 
jects with presenting a sketch of a national education, 
without which no kind of legislation or durable patriotism 
can exist. I have endeavoured to unfold in it at once the 
two powers of man, physical and intellectual, and to di« 
rect them towards them the love of country and of reli- 
gion. 

I have no doubt often gone astray in pursuing paths so 
new and so extended. I have frequently sunk below the 
subject, from the construction of my plans, from my inex- 
perience, and from the very embarrassment of my style ; 
but I repeal that, provided my ideas suggest superior con- 
ceptions to others, I am satisfied. At the same time, if 
calamity l>e the road to Truth, I have not been destitute 
of the means to direct me towards her. The disorders of 
which I have frequently been the witness and the victim 
have suggested to me ideas of order. I have frequently 
met, in the journey of life, with great personages of high 
reputation and men belonging to respectable associations 
who had always in their mouths the words patriotism and 
humanity. I have approached them to enlighten myself 
from their intelligence and to place myself under the pro- 
tection of their virtues; but I discovered them to be 
nothing but intriguers, whose private interest was their 
only object, and who soon persecuted me, because they 
found that I was not fit to be either the pander of theii 
pleasures, or the trumpet of their ambition. I then ranged 
myself on the side of their enemies, thinking that I should 
there find the love of truth and of the public weal; bi4 
however varied may be our sects, our parties, and oui 
associations, I met in all of them with the same men, only 
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cloClied io s diflferent g«rbw What both tlit om ud the 
other Ibnnd that I retoed to become their peitiCTi^ they 
caluiDDiated me after the perfidiom manoer of this a^e^ 
that H^ by pronooBciDg my paoegyric. The timea in 
which we live are highly extolled, but if we have oo the 
throne a prioce who emulatm Marew Aorelhia» ov age 
rivals that of Tiberioa. 

Shoafd I ever pobHsh the memoirB of my hfc, 1 ■honU 
wish for no stronger proofii of the contempt which the 
glory of the world deserves^ than to hold up to view thoae 
who are objects of it At a time when, nnconseions of 
having ioj cured any one> after an infinite nomlier of pere> 
grinations, services, and fruitless labors, I was prepaiing 
in solitude these last fhiits of my expeiienee aad of my 
industry, my secret enemies, that is, the mea whose parti* 
zan I had reftised to be, found means to deprive me of a 
gratuity which I received every year from the bgonty of 
the prince. It was the only resource I possessed for tiie 
aid and subsistence of my fomily. This catastrophe was 
attended with ill health and domestic calamities which 
baffle description. I hastened, therelbre, to gather the 
yet unripe fruit of the tree which I had cultivated with 
such perseverance, before it was blown down by the tem* 
pesti. 

But I wish no ill to any of my penecntots; If 1 am 
one day compelled to speak of their conduct towards me, 
it will only be with a view to justify my own. I even 
owe them obligations. Their persecutions have procured 
me repose ; to their scornful antbition I am Indebted ibr 
a liberty preferable to their grandeur. It is to them I owe 
the delicious studies to which I have devoted my atteiK 
tion. Providence has not abandoned me as they did. It 
has raised me up friends who served me, as opportunity 
offered, with my princ^e, and it will raise up others to re- 
commended me to his favor, whenever it may be neces- 
sary. Had I reposed that confidence in €k>d which I 
placed in men, I should have enjoyed uninterrupted tran- 
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quillity ; the proo6 of his proTidence in my behalf during 
the past ought to make me easy coucerning the future. 
But, from a fault of education* the opinions of men have 
still too much empire over me. It is their fears, and not 
my own, which disturb me. Sometimes, however, I say 
to myself — Wherefore be embarrassed about the future ? 
Before you came into the world did you give yourself any 
concern about the manner in which your members should 
be combined, and your nerves and your bones developed t 
When you afterwards emerged into light, did you study 
optics to know how you should perceive objects, and 
anatomy in order to learn how to move your body, and to 
promote its growth? These operations of Nature, ftr 
superior to those of man, took place in you without your 
knowledge, and without your interference. If you had 
no anxiety about being born, wherefore should you dis- 
quiet yourself about living? wherefore about dying? Are 
you not still in the same hand? 

Other natural sentiments, however, afflicted me; for 

example, not to have acquired, after so many peregrina^ 

tions and services, a single rural spo^ where, in the bosom 

of repose, I might have arranged my observations on Na« 

ture, to me of all others the most amiable and interesting 

under the sun. Another source of still deeper regret pro* 

ceeds from my not having united to my lot a partner, 

simple, gentle, sensible, and pious, who would have soothed 

my solicitudes much better than philosophy, and who^ by 

giving me children like herself, would have provided me 

with a posterity much dearer than a vain reputation. I 

had found this retreat and this rare felicity in Russia, in 

•the midst of an honorable employment; but I renounced 

all these advantages at the instigation of our ministers, to 

seek preferment in my native country, where I had no* v. 

thing similar to which to aspire. Nevertheless, I may 

assert that my private studies have made amends for the 

first privation, in procuring me the enjoyment not only of ^ 

a small spot of ground; but of all the harmonies diffused 
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ihroughoat the vast garden d Nature* An estimable 
wife cannot be so easily replaced-; but if 1 may flatter 
myself that this- ivork contributes to multiply marriagei^ 
to- render them more happy» aud. to nifteo. the education 
of children, i shall, consider my family, as perpetuated in 
them» and the wi¥es and children of my counUny as in some 
measure my owo« 

Nothing is durable but virtue^ PerKmal beauty passes 
quickly away; fortune creates eittravagant desires; gran- 
deur is fatiguing; veputation is inconstaot; talents and 
genius may be impaireid : b«t Virtue is ever beautiful^ ever 
diversified, ever equal and ever stroogy. because it is 
resigned to a11ev«ntSy to privations, as to enjoyments, to 
death as to life. 

Happy then, and a thousand times happy if I have con* 
trtbuted to redress some of tiie evils which afflict my 
country^ and to open, to it some new prospects of felicity ! 
Happy if I have been enabled to wipe away,, on the oae 
hand, the tears of the wretched, and to recaU ou the other, 
men misled by voluptuousness: to that Deity towards whom 
Nature, time, our own miseries^ and oar seciet affiectiont 
propel us with such rapidity 

In my opinion some favouralkle revolution )s iqiproach- 
mg. If it takes place, to the influence of letters we shall 
be indebted for it: though, they am at. the present day 
productive of little benefit to those who cultivate them, 
they nevertheless direct every thing!. I say nothing coo- 
eeming the influence they possess over the whole world, 
which is under the governmenl of books. Asia is go- 
verned by the maxima of Confusiiis, the Corans, the Beths, 
the Vedams, and the Uke. Bat in Eusope, Orpheus was 
the first that associated its inhabitants^ aad aUured then 
from barbarism by his divine poesy.. The genius of Ho- 
mer afterwards produced the legidatore and religious sys- 
tems of Greece; it animated Alexander, and sent him forth 
to the conquest of Asia. Its influence extended to the 
Romans, who sought in his sublime productions the 
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genealogy of the firander and of the aorereigns of their 
empire, aa the Greeks had sought in them flie origioa of 
their republics and of their laws. His ac^ust ahade still 
picaides over the poetry, the liberal arts, the academiea^ 
and the monuments of Europe; such is the power poasesaed 
by the prospects of the I>eity which he haa .presented 
orer the buBMn miudl Thus the Word that created the 
world still continues to gof em it; but when it had de- 
scended itself from hewven, and had shewn to man the 
path to bappineas in virtue laloae, « light more. pure .than 
that which iliumined the idandsof Greece burst forth in 
the forests of Gaul. Their savage inhabitants would have 
been the happiest of men had they enjoyed liberty ; but 
they bad tysants, and these tyrants plunged them again 
into saicred barbarism, by .piesenttag tothem: phantoms so 
^ttch the more trenwndous, because the objects of their 
confidence ^were ooivf erted into objects of d»eir terror. 
The cause of human felicity and of religion itself was i^ 
iJUiCed! to desperation, when two men of letters, Rabelais 
and Michael Cervantes arose, the one in France and the 
other in Spain, and shook at once the foundations of the 
monastic power* and of chivalry. To level these two 
colossal labries they employed no other implements than 
ridicule, that natural contrast to human terror. Like 
cfaHdren, the people laughed and resumed their courage: 
they no longer felt any other impulsion towards happiness 
than those which their princes chose to give them, if their 
princes had then been capable of feeling any. Telemachus 
appeared, and fhat work recalled Europe to the harmonies 

• God forbid that I should be thought to intend any iuEinnation againtt 
perMDi truly religioos. Supposing that the members of monastic institu- 
tions possessed no other merit than that of passing throngn life without 
doing mischief, they would be respectable in the eyes of incredulity itself. 
I allude here not to persons of unfeigned piety, who have quitted the 
world in order to cberiafa, without interruption, the spirit of religion ; but 
lo those who merely assume a habit consecrated by religion, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the honors and the riches of the world ; to those <i]!ainst 
whom St. Jerome thundered so vehemently in vain,-and who verified his 
prophecy in Palestine and in Egypt, in bringing religion into disgrace by 
tleir immorality, their avarice, and their ambition. 
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of Nature. It produced a great revolution in politics. It 
brought back the nations and their sovereigns to the use- 
ful arts, to commerce, to agriculture, and, above all, to 
the sentiment of the Deity. This work combines with the 
imagination of Homer the wisdom of Confucius. It was 
translated into all the languages of Europe. It was not 
in France that it excited the highest admiration : there 
are provinces of England where it is still one of the books 
in which children are taught to read. When the English 
entered the Cambraisis with the allied army, they wished 
to carry the author, who resided there far from the court, 
to their camp, to do him the honor of a military festival ; 
but his modesty refused this triumph : he couched him- 
self. [ shall add but one trait in praise of him : he was 
the only man living of whom Louis XIV. was jealous, 
and he had reason to be so ; for while he was endeavour- 
ing to excite the fear and admiration of Europe by his 
armies, his conquests, his banquets^ his buildings, and his 
magnificence, Fenelon was commanding universal admi- 
ration by a book.* 

* It is absard to institate a compariton between Bosftoet and Fenelon. 
I am noteapable of appreciating tbcir inertt, bat the second appears to me 
far niperior to bit rival : b« falflUed, in my opinion, the two ]gointa <^the 
law : He loved Gt>d and man, 

Tbe reader will not be displeased at being told what J. . . Ronsiean 
thoagbt of Fenelon, Having one day taken a walk with him to Moat 
Talerian, when we bad reached the aammlt of the hill, we resolved to ask 
a dinner of the hermits, for payment. We arrived at their habitation, a 
little before they sat down to table, and while they were still at church. 
Rousseaa proposed to me to step into the church, and to Join in their 
devotions. After we bad offered up our prayers to God in a little chapel, 
and while the hermits were proceeding to their refactorv, Rousseau said 
tome with emotion: "t now experience what Is said in the Gospel; 
Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them. There is here a sentiment of peace and of happiness 
which penetrates the soul. I replied : ** If Fenelon were alive, you would 
be a Catholic.'* He exclaimed inextacy, and with tears in his eyes: "O ! 
if Fenelon were alive, I would strive to get into his service as a lacquey, 
in the hope of meriting the place of his valet^e-chambre I** 

Having met, some lime ago on tbe Font Neuf, with one of those little 
urus which tbe Italians sell about the streets for a few pence, I conceived 
the idea of erecting with it, in my solitude, a monument to the memory of 
Jean Jacques and of Fenelon, after tbe manner of those which the Chinese 
set up to the memory of Confuriufc As there are two little escutcheons 
on this urn, T inscribed upon the one J. J. Rodssbau, and upon the other 
F. Fbhblok. I then placed it about six feet froni the floor, in a comtf 
of my cabinet, and affixed near it the following inscription : 
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Many learned men, inspired by his genius, have changed 
the spirit of our government and of our manners. To 
their works we are indebted for the suppression of many 
barbarous customs, such as that of punishing with death 
the pretended crime of witchcraft, of subjecting all crimi- 
nals without distinction to the torture, the abolition of the 
relics of feudal slavery, the custom of wearing swords in 
the midst of cities and in time of peace, with many 
others. It is to them we owe the revival of tlie love of 
Nature and her duties, or at least the images of them. To 
many infants they have restored the nipple of their mo- 
thers, and they have kindled in the rich the love of a 
country life, which now impels them to quit the heart of 
cities and to reside in the suburbs. They have inspited 



A la gloire durable et pare 
Pe cenx dont le genie e^laira lee vertoa, 
Combattit k la foil Terrear et lea abas, 
Et teota d'amener le circle it la nature. 
Amx Jean Jaqnes Roasaeaa aux Fran^oii Fenelons 
J'ai (1^1^ ce mounment d'argile, 
Que j*ai coniacr^ par lenri numa 
Pins aoguKtea que cenx de C^sar et d'Acbille. 
lit ne sont point famenx par nos malhenrs ; 
lis n\)nt point, panvres labonreurs, 
Ravi voe bcenfs ni vos javellea ; 
Beigeres, vos amana ; nonritaons, voi mamellea ; 
Roi>, lea etata ok voas regnes : 
Itfaia vona lea'c(>niblercc d« gloire, ] 
Si Yons donnez k tear memoire 
Lea plevrs qu'iU Tooa out epargn^ 



To the pare and never>fadin g glory 
Of those whose virtnea were illumined by genins, 
"Who feared not to attack errors and abases, 
And endeavored to recal mankind to Nature. 

To Jean Jaqnes Rousseau and Francois Fenclon 
T have dedicated this monament of clay, 
Which I have consecrated by their names, 
Far more angnat than those of Caesar and of Achillea. 
They have not acquired fame by spreading devastation ; 
They did not, O ye poor husbandmen I 
Seise yoar oxen and plunder your barns. 
Rob yon, ye shepherdesses, of yonr lovers, yesvrklingSjOfyottrteati^ 
Nor, ye kings, did they ravage your dominions! 
But yon will confer on them the highest glory. 
If yon bestow on their memory 
The teara which they fa«ve spared yon. 

▼OL. III. Q 
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the whole oatiou with a taite for agriculture, which haa 
usually degenerated into fanatirism whenever it has be- 
come the spirit of a party. It is they who have strengths 
ened the bonds of unity between the nobility and the com- 
mon people, with whom, it is true» the former were befcnre 
connected by the alliances of finance : they have recalled 
them to their duty by those of humanity. They have 
directed all the powers of the state and even the women 
towards patriotic objects, by decking them with charms 
and with flowers. 

O men of letters ! without you the rich would have no 
intellectual enjoyment; their wealth and their honon 
would be a burden to them. You alone remind men of 
their duties to their fellow- creatures, and to the Deity. 
Wherever you appear, whether in the military, in the 
clergy, in the laws, in the arts, a divine intelligence is 
manifested, and the human heart sighs. Te are at once 
the eyes and the light of nations. We should now pro- 
bably be much nearer happiness, had not many of you, 
from a desire to please the multitude, misled it by flatter- 
ing its passions, and by mistaking their deceitful voices for 
that of human nature. 

See how ye have yourselves been misled by these same 
passions, because ye have associated too much with the 
world. It is in solitude or in the company of each other 
that your talents communicate reciprocal illumination. 
Recollect the time when a La Fontaine, a Boileau, a 
Racine, a Moliere lived among yon. What is now your 
situation ? The world, whose passions you flatter, arms 
you against each other. It consigns you to glory, as the 
Romans exposed unhappy wretches to wild beasts. Your 
sacred lists are transformed into the aremB of gladiators. 
Without being aware of it, ye are the instruments of the 
ambition of bodies. It is by means of your talents that 
their chiefs obtain wealth and honors, while ye remain in 
obscurity and indigence. Recollect the glory of men of 
letters among nations emerging from barbarism ; they 
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presented virtue to them, and became their gods. Think 
of their degradation among those that sunk into corrupt 
tioD, they flattered their passions, and fell victims to them. 
During the decline of the Roman empire, letters were 
exclusively the portion of a few Greek freed men. Let 
the multitude run after the rich and the voluptuous. 
What do you propose to yourselves in the sacred career 
of literature, unless to march under the banner of Minerva? 
What respect would the world shew you, were y6u not 
covered with her sacred iEgis ? It would tread you under 
foot. Let it deceive its adorers ; place your confidence 
m heaven, whose succour will reach you wherever you 
may be. 

The vine one day complained, weeping, to heaven of 
the injustice of her l6t '* I am planted," said she, among 
parched rocks, and am obliged to produce fruit replenished 
with juice, while the reed in the valley,, which produces 
nothing but dry down, grows at its ease, on the bank of 
the stream." *^0 vine," replied a voice from heaven, 
complain not of thy destiny. Autumn will come, when 
the reed shall perish without honor on the brink of the 
morass; but the rains of heaven shall refresh thee in the 
mountains, and thy juice, ripened among rocks, shall con- 
sole men, and rejoice the gods." 

We farther entertain a strong hope of reformation from 
the affection we cherish for our kings. Among us the 
love of country is nothing but love of the prince. It is 
the only tie that unites us and that, more than once has 
prevented us from separating. On the other hand, tlie 
people are the real monuments of kings. All those monu- 
ments of stone, by which many princes think to eternize 
their memory, frequently serve only to render it detested. 
Pliny says that the Egyptians of his. time cursed the me- 
mory of the kings who had erected the pyramids, though 
they had forgotten their names. The modern Egyptians 
say that they were constructed by the devil, undoubtedly 
from the sense of the labor and pain which they must 
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have coBt« The common people of oar own country oflen 
ascribe the same origin to our ancient bridges and high 
roads cut through rocks which tower above the clouds. 
In vain medals are struck for them, they understand nei- 
ther their emblems nor their inscriptions. But it is on 
the hearts of men that an impression should be made by 
benefits conferred ; the stamp of these can never be erased. 
The people have forgotten those monarchs who presided 
at councils, but they still cherish the memory of those who 
topped with millers. 

The people Ibve in their pnnce only one single quality* 
that is popularity, for thence spring all the virtues for 
which they have occasion. An act of justice performed 
unexpectedly and without ostentation for a poor widow, 
or a charcoal-burner, excites their admiration and their 
joy. They look upon their prince as a god, whose provi- 
dence is every where vigilant; and they are right, for a 
single circumstance of this nature, which happens at a 
seasonable time, keeps all oppressors in awe, and fills all 
the oppressed with hope. In our days venality and pride 
have raised between the people and the king a thousand 
impenetrable barriers of gold, of iron, and of lead. The 
people can no longer approach the prince, but the prince 
may still descend to his people. On this subject kings 
have been filled with fears and prejudices. It is however 
very remarkable that among the great number of kings 
and princes of all nations who have been the victims of 
different factions, not one has perished while doing good, 
going about on foot or incognito ; but that all of them 
have been sacrificed either in their carriages or at table, 
in the bosom of pleasures; in the midst of their court, of 
their guards, and in the very centre of their power. 

We see in our days the Emperor and the King of 
Prussia travelling in a simple carriage, with one or two 
attendants, and without guards, through their widely-dis- 
persed dominions, though inhabited in part by foreigners 
and conquered people. The great men and the moat 
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tllustrioas princes of antiquity, such as Scipi<^ Gertnanicas, 
Marcus Aurelius, travelled without retinue on horseback, 
and frequently on foot. How many provinces of his king* 
dom did not our great Henry IV. visit in the same manner, 
in an age of factions and disturbances! 

A king should be to his dominions as a son to the earth, 
where there is not a single diminutive plant but what re- 
ceives in its turn the influence of his rays. How many 
important truths are withheld from our kings by the pre- 
judices of courtiers! How many pleasures they forego 
by then sedentary lifei I allude not to those of grandeur, 
when they behold the people running in crowds to the 
high roads as they pass by, the ramparts of cities appear- 
ing all on fire with the lightning of their artillery, and 
squadrons issuing from their ports to cover the sea with 
flags and with flames. I suppose them to be weary of the 
pleasures of glory, but I consider them sensible to those 
of humanity, of which they are perpetually deprived. 
They are always forced to be kings, and are never per- 
mitted to t>e men. What pleasure it must aflbrd them to 
conceal their grandeur like gods, and to appear in the 
midst of a virtuous family, like Jupiter in the habitation 
of Philemon and Bauds ! How little it would cost them 
to make some of their subjects happy every day ! What 
they bestow on a single family of courtiers, would often 
be sufficient to confer felicity on a whole province. Their 
appearance alone would frequently strike terror into all 
the tyrants there, and would cousole the unhappy. If 
they were known no where, they would be supposed to 
be every where. A faithful friend and a few robust 
attendants would be sufficient to procure them all the 
pleasures and to obviate all the inconveniences of travelling. 

They possess the power of varying the seasons at plea- 
sure without passhig the boundaries of their kingdom, 
and of extending their enjoyments as far as their authority. 
Instead of residing in country-houses on the banks of the 
Seine, or amidst the rocks of Fontainebleau, they might 

q3 
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have palaces on the shores of the ocean and at the foot of 
the Pyrenees. They might, if they please, spend the bam- 
ingr months of summer embosomed in the mountains of 
Daaphin6, surrounded by an horizon of snow; the winter 
in Provence, beneath olive-trees and green oaks; the an* 
tumn in the ever-verdant meads and under the apple-trees 
of fruitful Normandy. They would behold mariners of 
every nation landing on the shores of France, English, 
Spaniards, Swedes, Dutch, Italians^ all exhibiting the cos- 
tumes and the manners of their respective countries. Our 
kings have in their palaces theatres, libraries, green-houses, 
cabinets of natural history; but all these collections an 
only vain images of man and of Nature. They posseai 
no gardens more worthy of them than their kingdom, no 
libraries more instructive than their people. 

Ah ! if it be possible for a single individual to be upon 
the earth the hope of mankind, it is a king of France. 
He reigns over his people by affection, his people over 
Europe by manners; Europe over the rest of the 
world by power. Nothing prevents him from doing 
good when he plesses. In spite of the venality of places, 
he can humble haughty vice, and exalt depressed virtue! 
He can still descend to his subjects, or raise them up to 
him. Many kings have repented of having placed their 
confidence in treasures, in allies, in bodies of men, and in 
the great; but none ever regretted having entrusted his 
cause to his people and to God. Thus reigned the popu- 
lar Charles V. and St Louis. Thus will you, O Louis 
XVI. one day reign! From your accession to the throne, 
you have, issued laws for the re-establishment of morals^ 
and what was still more difficult, you have set the exam- 
ple of virtue in the midst of a French court You have 
destroyed the relics of feudal slavery, ameliorated the con- 
dition of unfortunate prisoners, mitigated punishments civil 
and military, given to the inhabitants of certain provinces 
the liberty of dividing among them the national imposts, 
relinqui9hed to the nation your lawful claim on yoqr 
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tccessioQ to the crown, ensured to the poor sailors a por- 
tion of the fruits of war, and restored to men of letters the 
natural privilege of reaping the benefit of their exertions. 
While with one hand you relieved the unfortunate of the 
nation, with the other you erected statues to its celebrated 
men of past ages, and you succoured the oppressed Ame- 
ricans. The wise men who surround you, and, what is 
still more, the charms and the sensibility of your august 
consort, have rendered the path of virtue more easy to 
you,' O great king! if you proceed with conslancy along 
that rugged path, your name will one day be invoked by 
the unhappy of every nation. It will preside over their 
destinies, even during the lives of their own sovereigns. 
They will place it as a barrier against their tyrants, and 
hold it up as a model to their good kings. From the east 
to the west it will be revered like that of a Titus or of an 
Antoninus. When all living nations shall have ceased to 
exist, your name shall still live, shall still flourish with a 
glory ever new. The majesty of ages will add to its 
veneration, and the remotest posterity will envy us the 
happiness of having lived under your laws. I am nothing, 
sire. I may have been the victim of public evilsy and be 
ignorant of their causes. I may have treated of the means 
of remedying them, without knowing the power and the 
resources of great kings. But if you make us better and 
more happy, future Tacituses will study after your exam- 
ple the art of reforming and of governing men at a difli- 
cult period. Other Fenelons will one day speak of France 
during your reign as of happy Egypt under Sesostris. 
Then while you are receiving upon earth the invariable 
homage of men, you will be their mediator with the Deity, 
whose most perfect image you will have been among us. 
Ah ! if it were possible that we could lose the sense of his 
existence by the corruption of those who ought to set us 
an example, by the turbulence of our passions, by the 
mistakes of our own understandings, by the multiplied 
evils of humanity, then, O king! it will be your glory to 
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pres^ire the loye of order in the midik of generri disorder. 
The nations oppressed by lawless tyrants, would crowd 
to the foot of your throne, and would seek in yoa that 
God whom they no longer perceived in Nature.* 



* Many a reader will nndoafefCedlf peredTe In lliit conctadfaig ^, 

phe a larger yortiMi of llie ■pirit of adalation thaa of the apirit of pbik»* 
■ophy. It tikewiic affordi a ttrildjig ejuiuple of the shortsfKbtecliien of 
IraniaB reaaon. A -very few years alter this prophctk ««logiaiDi oa Lont 
XVl. proccodert from the pc« of M. de SC Pierre, that onfortiiiiafa 
monarch, and almost his whole family, were immolated by iiis own saa> 
Sainary •Bb j at i i, and every vestiga of iMr esistcacfr was vwept from Iba 
teee of the eajrth. T. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 



I SHALL here introdnoe, by way of Sapplement, ft few 
reflexioos which would perhaps haye been more properly 
placed in the Introduction ; but» as this edition was printed 
from the fourth in 12mo^ I did not think fit to miU^e that 
transposition. 

The reader may recollect that I explain the direction of 
oar tides in summer towards the north, by the counter-cur- 
rents of the general current of the Atlantic Ocean, which, 
it that season, descends from our pole ; the ices of which 
are partly melted by the action of the sun that warms it for 
six months. 1 supposed that this general current which 
tiien runs to the south, being confined between Cape St. 
Augustine and the entrance of the Gulph of Guinea in 
Africa, produced on either side counter-currents, which oc- 
casion our tides that ascend toward the north along our 
coasts. These counter-currents actually exist in these same 
places, and are always produced on each side of a straight 
through which passes a current. But I had no occasion to 
suppose the re-actions of Cape St. Augustine, and of the 
entrance of the Gulph of Guinea, to make our tides ascend 
yery far toward the north. The mere action of the general 
current of the Atlantic, which descends from the north pole 
and runs toward the south, by displacing a great volume 
of water, which it repels to the right and to the left, is 
sufficient to produce along its current those lateral re- 
actions which give rise to our tides that ascend north* 
ward. 
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On this subject I quoted two observations, the first 'of 
which is adapted to the comprehenition of every reader. It 
is that of a spring, which, running into a basin, produces on 
the sides of tiiat basin a counter-current, that carries back 
straws and other floating bodies to the spring itself. The 
second observation Is extracted from the History of New 
France by Father Charlevou(. He relates, that, though he 
had a contrary wind, he proceeded at the rate of eight full 
leagues a day on lake Michigan, against the general cur- 
rent, by the aid of its lateral counter-currents. 

But M. de CreveccBur, author of the Letters of an Ame- 
rican Fanner, goes still farther ; for he assures ns that in as- 
eending the Ohio along its banks, he proceeded 422 miles 
in fourteen days, which is more than ten leagues a day, 
" by means of the counter-currents," says he, ** wluch al- 
ways have a velocity equal to that of the principal current." 
This is the only observation I have to add, on acconnt 
of its importance, and the esteem which I entertain for its 
author. 

Thus the general effect of tiie tides Is placed in the clear- 
est light, by the example of the lateral counter-currents o^ 
onr basins into which springs discharge themselves ; of those 
of the lakes that receive rivers ; and of those of the^ rivers 
themselves, notwithstanding dieir ftlls, whidi are consider- 
able ; without having any necessity for a particular strait 
to effect tiiese re-actions along the whole extent of their 
shores, thoogh straits considerably augment these counter- 
tnrrents. 

In Ihct, the course of onr tides towards the north in win- 
ter cannot possibly be explained as an effect of the latml 
counter-currents of the Atlantic Ocean, which descends 
from the north, since its general current proceeds at that 
season fVom the south pole, the ices of which are melted by 
the sun. But the course of these tides towards the nortii 
ma^ be still more easily conceived from the immediate effect 
of the general current of the south pole, which proceeds 
direct north. In that direction, this southern current passes 
almost always from a wider into a narrower space, first nm- 
ning between Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope ; and 
ascending to the bays and mediterraneans of the north, U 
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dfhres before it the whole yolnme of the waters of the At- 
lantic Ooeao, without suffering a column to escape either 
to the right or to the left. If howeycr, it were to meet in 
its way with some cape or strut that impeded its coarse, it 
cannot be doubted that a lateral oounter-currenty or tides 
running in a contrary direction, would there be formed. 
This is, accordingly, the etkct produced at Cape St. Aogua- 
tin in America, and aboye the gulph of Guinea, to the 
tenth degree of north latitude in AfHca ; that is, in the two 
places were' those two quarters of the globe approach near- 
est to eadi other : for, in the sunomer of the south pole, the 
currents and the ddes so far from taking a northern direc- 
tion below those two points, return southward from the 
coast of America, and run eastward from Africa, along the 
whole gulph of Guinea, contrary to all the laws of the 
lunar system. 

I could fill a volume with new proofs in faror of the al- 
ternate fusion of the polar ices, and of the elongation of 
the earth at the poles, which are consequences of each 
other ; but I have quoted in the preceding part of this work 
more than sufficient to confirm those truths. The very si- 
lence of academies on subjects so important, is a proof that 
they have no objection to adduce against me. Had I been 
wrong in my correction of the strange error which Jed them 
to conclude that the poles of the ea^ are flattened, from 
geometrical operations, which evidently demonstrate that 
they are elongated, abundance of journals, most of which 
are devoted to their interest, would have come forward to 
silence a recluse. I have found but a single one that has 
ventured to bestow on me its approbation. Among so 
many literary powers, which contest the empire of opinions, 
and cruize on their tempestuous seas, endeavouring to sink 
every thing that does not appear under their colours, a fo- 
reign journalist hoisted in my behalf the flag of insurree* 
tion. ThiS' was that of Deux-ponts, whom I name accord- 
ing to my custom of publicly acknowledging private ser«* 
vices, though this was performed rather for truth than for 
^e, who am personally unknown to this writer, so estunabto 
for hb impartiality. 
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On the otter kiiid) if aoMtemica Te not expUoned 
ffeeoHclTCs, we nnist cobrider the eflKbarrasoDent thej 
would feel to retract publicly a geometrical iuooDusteocy 
already lo andeDt and so aniversaUy adopted. They can- 
not approve my resnhs without condemning their own ; and 
they cannot cooSlemn mine because they are justified by 
their own labors. I was not less embarrassedmyself, wh en, 
publidbing my obsenratiMiSy I was reduced to th^. alterna- 
tiTe of diusinf between their esteem and their friendship ; 
but I was impelled by the sentiment of truA, which ought 
lo orerbalance all political considerations. My repntatiouy 
I ccmfes9, likewise engaged my attention, though only the 
smallest poftion of it. Public utility was my principal ob- 
ject. I employed neither ridicule nor enthusiasm afjainst 
celebrated men, surprised in error. I was not intoxicated 
by the discoTcry of that error. I approached them as I 
would have approached Plato, asleep on the brink of a 
precipice, fearful of their awaking, and still more apprehen- 
sive of the continuance of their slumbers. I have not as- 
cribed their blindness to any want of light, a reproach so 
sensibly felt by the learned ; but to the dazzling of their 
systems ; and, above all, to the influence of education and 
moral habits, which veil our reason with so many .prejudices. 
In the introduction to my first volume, I have described 
the origin of this error ; and have given a geometrical refu- 
tation of it in the explanation of the plate annexed to the 
Fourth Study. 

To convince one's self that the poles of the earth are 
elongated, there is no necessity to resolve some problem of 
transcendental geometry, filled with equations, such as 
the squaring of the circle ; but the most common notions of 
the elements of geometry and physics are sufficient. Be- 
fore I ooUect the proofs I have already given, and subjoin 
new ones, I shall say a few words concerning the means by 
which we may ascertain the truth, as much for my own in- 
stmction as for that of my critics. 

We float on the bosom of ignorance, Uke mariners in the 
midst of a boundless ocean. We discover here and there 
a few truths, scattered like islands. To take observationa 
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(>f islands in the open sea, it is not sufficient to find their 
distance to the north or to the east. Their latitude gives 
an entire circle, and their longitude another; but the inter« 
section of those two measures precisely determines their 
situation. In like manner, truth cannot be ascertained but 
by considering it under various aspects. For this reason, 
we are much better acquainted with an object which we can 
' submit to the examination of all our senses, than another 
which admits the application of no more than one. Thus, 
we know much more of a tree than of a star, because we 
see and touch the former; the flower of the tree affords us 
more knowledge than the trunks because we can farther ex- 
amine it with the sense of smelling ; and finally, our ob- 
servations on the fruit are still more numerous, because we 
taste it ; and can examine it with four senses at once. With 
respect to objects towards which we direct only one of our 
organs, as that of sight, we cannot acquire a knowledge of 
these, except by surveying them under different aspects. 
That tower, say you, at the horizon, is blue, small, and of 
a circular form. You approach, and find it white, large, 
and angular. Yon then conclude that it is square ; you walk 
round it, and find that it is pentagonal. You judge it 
impossible to measure its height without an instnunent, be- 
cause it is very lofty. Take an accessible object of compa- 
rison, tliat of your own shadow to your height ; you will 
find the same proportion between the shadow of the tower 
and its elevation, which you judged it impossible to obtain. 

Thus, the knowledge of any truth is acquired only by 
considering it in different points of view. On tliis account, 
therefore, God alone is truly wise, because he alone knows 
all the relations that exist between things : and no- 
thing is so universally known by all beings as God, because 
the relations which he has established manifest him in all 
his works. 

All truths form links of one chain. We cannot learn to 
know them but by comparing one with the other. If the 
academicians had followed this principle, they would have 
discovered that the flattening of the poles was an error. 
They needed only to have applied its consequences to the 
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distribution of the seas. If the poles are flat, their nidil 
being the shortest of any part of the globe, all the teas 
mast riepair thither as to the lowest part of the earth : on 
the other hand, if the equator is protuberant, all the sea^ 
must retire from it, and the torrid zone must exhibit a belt 
of parched land, elevated six leagues and a half at its cen- 
tre, since the radius of the globe at the equator exceeds by 
so much the radius at the poles, according to the acade- 
micians. 

Now the configuration of the globe presents facts the 
very reverse; for the oceans of the greatest extent and 
depth are precisely under the equator ; and, towards the 
north pole, the land stretches far away to the north, and 
the seas which it incloses are nothing but mediterraneans 
that are full of shoals. 

The south pole is, indeed, surrounded by a vast ocean ; 
but, as Captain Cook could not approach nearer than 476 
leagues, we are ignorant whether there are lands contigu- 
ous to it. It is, farther, probable, as I have elsewhere ob- 
served, that Nature, who contracts and balances all tilings, 
has made amends for the elevation in land of the north 
pole, by an equivalent elevation in ice at the south pole. 
Cook actually found the icy cupola of the south pole much 
more extensive and more elevated than that which covers 
the north pole ; and he even thinks that no comparison 
ought to be formed between them. Hear what he says, 
when prevented from penetrating beyond the 71st degree 
south, by one of its solid extremities, which resembled a 
chun of mountains towering one above the other, and 
hiding themselves in the clouds : 

" There never were seen, in my opinion, mountains of 
ice such as these in the seas of Greenland ; at least, I have 
Bever read or heard of tlue like : no comparison, therefore, 
can be stated between the ices of the north and those of the 
latitudes which I am mentioning." (Cook's Second Vovaae^ 
January, 1774.) ^ ^ 

This prodigious elevation of ice, of which Cook saw only 
the extremity, may, then, counterbalance the elevation of 
the land of the north pole, proved by the labors of the 
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academicians themselves, fiut, tluMigb the frozen seas oi 
the soath pole are inaccessible to the operations of geome- 
try, we shall presently see, from two authentic observa- 
tions^ that the fluid seas by vrhich it is surrounded are more 
elevated than those of the equator ; and that tbey aie on 
the same level as the seas of the north pole. 

Let as now verify the elongation of the poles by the 
same method as was used to demonstrate their being flatten- 
ed. This last hypothesis has acquired a new degree of er- 
ror, by being applied to the distribution of the lands and 
seas of the globe ; that of the elongation of the poles will 
obtain new degrees of certainty by being extended to dif- 
ferent harmonies of Nature. 

Let us for this purpose collect the proofs scattered through 
the preceding volumes. These are both geometrical, geo- 
graphical, atmospherical, nautical, and astronomical. 

1. The first proof of Uie elongation of the earth at the 
poles is geometrical. I introduced it into the explanation 
of the plate of the Atlantic Hemisphere, in the first vo- 
lume ; and this alone is sufficient to give the utmost degree 
of certainty to this truth. It may be very easily conceived 
that if, in a circle, the degrees of one portion of this circle 
are lengthened, the entire portion of the circle must also 
be lengthened. Now the degrees of the meridian are 
lengthened under' the polar circle, since they are larger 
there than under the equator, according to the academi- 
dans : consequently, the polar are of the meridian, or what 
amounts to the tame thing, the polar curve is lengthened 
also. I have already employed this argument, which is 
unanswerable, to prove that the polar curve is not flatten- 
ed ; I may certainly be allowed to use it also to prove that 
it is elongated. 

2. The second proof of the elongation of the earth at 
the poles is atmospherical. It is well known that the ele- 
vation of the atmosphere continues decreasing the< higher 
yon ascend a mountain. Now this elevation likewise dimi- 
nishes as you proceed towards the pole. On this subject I 
have two experiments with the barometer ; the first for the 
northern, the second for the southern hemisphere. The ba- 
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rometer at Paris falls one line at the height of eleven fa- 
thoms, and it likewise falls one line in Sweden, at the ele- 
vation of only ten fathoms, one foot, six inches, and four 
lines. The atmosphere of Sweden is therefore lower, or, 
in other words, its continent is higher than at Paris. . The 
earth must therefore be elongated towards the north. This 
experiment, and its consequences, cannot be rejected by 
academicians, for they are extracted from the History of 
the Academy of Sciences for the year 1712. 

3. The second experiment on the depression of the at- 
mosphere at the pole^, was made towards the south pole. 
It is a sepes of barometrical pbservations made every day 
in the southern hemisphere by Captain Cook, in the years 
1773, 1774, and 1775, from which it appears that the mer- 
cury scarcely ever rose above 29 inches, beyond the 60th 
degree of south latitude, and was almost always at 30, 
and even higher, in the vicinity of the torrid zone ; which 
proves that the barometer falls in advancing towards the 
soilth pole, as well as towards the north, and that, conse- 
quently, both the one and the other are elongated. 

The table of these barometrical observations may be seen 
at tlie end of Captaiil Cook's second voyage. Those of the 
same kind which were collected in the subsequent voyage, 
exhibit no regular difference, let the latitude of the vessel 
be what it will : this proves their inaccuracy, occasioned 
probably by the disorder which must have been produced 
by the successive death of those who took the observations ; 
that is, of the learned Anderson, the surgeon of the ship, 
and the particular friend of Cook ; of that great man him- 
self, and his successor Captain Clerke ; and perhaps also by 
some zealous partisan of Newton^ who was solicitous to 
throw a cloud over facts so contrary to his system of the 
flattenmg of the poles. 

4. The fourth proof of the elongation of the poles is nau- 
tical. It is composed of six experiments of three different 
species. The two first experiments are taken from the an- 
nual descent of the ices of each pole towards the line ; the 
two next from the currents that proceed from the poles 
during their summer ; and the two last from the rapidity 
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and extent of those same currents ; which make the circuit 
of the globe alternately for six months : three are for the 
north pole, and three for the south pole. 

The first experiment, relative to the descent of the icei 
of the north pole, is quoted in the first volume of this work, 
in Study IV. 1 have there referred to the testimonies of 
the most celebrated navigators of the north — among others 
of Ellis, an Englishman ; of Linschoten and Barentz, 
Bitchmen; of Martens, a Hamburger; and of Denis, 
the French Governor of Canada ; who attest that these icei 
are of prodigious height, and that they are frequently found 
in spring in very temperate latitudes. Denis asserts that 
they are higher than the turrets of Notre Dame ; that they 
sometimes form floating chains more than a day^s sail in 
length, and that they advance- as far southward as the great 
bank of Newfoundland. The northernmost part of this 
bank scarcely extends so far as the 50th degree ; and the 
mariners employed In the whale fishery never find solid 
ice in. the north till they reach the 76th degree. But, 
supposing this solid ice extends in winter from the pole to 
the 65th degree, the floating ice which is detached from it 
would traverse 375 leagues in the two first months of spring. 
It is not the wind that wafts them to the south, for the fish- 
ing vessels that meet them frequently have a favorable 
wind. Variable winds would drive them indiscriminately 
to the north, to the east, or to the west ; but it is the cur- 
rents of the north that constantly carry them towards the 
line, because the pole whence they come is more elevated. 

6. The second experiment of Ihe same kind, for the 
South Pole, is extracted from Cook's second voyage, in 
1772. '* On tiie 10th of December, at eight in the morn- 
ing, we discovered ice to the westward of us, and," adds 
Forster, ** a large mass about two leagues on the weather- 
bow, which had the appearance of a white head-land, or a 
chalk-cliff. In the ^emoon we passed another large cu- 
bical mass, about two thousand feet long, four hundred feet 
broad, and at least as high again as our main-top-gallant- 
mast-head, or two hundred feet high.^' Cook was then in 
latitude 610 and longitude ^^ west of the Cape of Good 
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Hope. He saw many other islands of ice till the 17th of 
January, 1773, bat being at that time in 65^ 15' south lati- 
tude, he was stopped by a mass of broken ice, which pre- 
vented his farther progress to the south. Supposing, then, 
that the fii^t ice he met on the 10th of December, departed 
from that point the 10th of October, tlie season at which I 
suppose that the action of the sun begins to dissolve the ices 
of the south pole, it must have advanced fourteen degrees, 
.or 350 leagues, towards the line in two months; so that it 
must travel the same distance in the same space of time as 
the ices which descend from the north pole. The south 
pole, then, as well as the north, is more elevated than the 
equator, since its ices descend towards the torrid zone. 

6. The third nautical experiment, demonstrating the 
elongation of the north pole, is deduced from its currents 
themselves, which issue directly from the bays and straits 
of the north, with the rapidity of sluices. On this subject 
I have quoted the same navigators of the north, Linschoten 
and Barentz, sent by the Dutch to discover a north-east 
passage to China ; and Ellis, dispatched from England in 
quest of a north-west passage to the South-Sea, at the bot- 
tom of Hudson's Bay. At the extremity of these northern 
seas they found currents, which issued from the bays and 
straits at the rate of eight or ten knots an hour, carrying 
along a prodigious quantity of floating ice, and tumultuous 
tides, which, as well as the currents, rushed directly from 
the north, north-east, or north-west, according to the 
bearing of the land. From these invariable and multiplied 
facts, I am convinced that the effusion of the polar ices is 
the secondary cause of the motion of the seas, the sun be* 
ing the primary cause ; and hence I have formed my theory 
of the tides. 

7. The currents of the South Sea in like manner originate 
in the ices of the south pole. Hear what Cook says on this 
subject, in his journal, January 1774 : — " Indeed the ma- 
jority of us were of opinion that this ice extended to the 
pole, or that it might possibly join some land, to which 
it has adhered from the earliest times ; , that, to the south 
of this parallel are formed all the ices which we found here 
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and there to the north ; that they are afterwards detached 
by violent gnsts of wind, or by other canses, and thrown to 
the north by the currents, which in high latitudes we al- 
ways observed to bear in that direction/* 

This fourth nautical experiment, therefore, proves that 
the south pole b elongated as well as the north pole, for if 
both were flattened, the currents would set in towards 
them, instead of proceeding towards the line. 

These southern currents are not so violent at their source 
as the northern, because they are not like them cooped up 
in bays, and afterwards disgorged by straits, but we shall 
find that they extend quite as far. 

8. The 6fth nautical proof of the elevation of the poles 
above the horizon of all seas, is founded on the rapidity and 
the length of their currents, which make the circuit of the 
globe. The reader may see the extent of my researches 
and of my proofs, in the Explanation of the Plate of the 
Atlantic Hemisphere. I first mentioned the current of the 
Indian Ocean, which flows six months toward the east, and 
six months toward the west, according to the testimony of 
all the navigators of India. I have shewn that this alter- 
nate and half-yearly current cannot, by any means, be as- 
cribed to the course of the sun and of the moon, which al- 
ways move from east to west, but to the combined heat 'of 
those luminaries, which melt for six months alternately the 
ices of each pole. 

I have afterwards adduced two very curious observations, 
to prove that a similar half-yearly and alternate current 
exists in the Atlantic Ocean, where no such thing has 
hitherto been suspected. The first is that of Rennefort, 
who, on leaving the Azores, in the month of July 1666, 
found the sea covered with the wrecks of a sea-fight, which 
bad taken place nine days before, off Ostend, between the 
English and the Butch. These wrecks had in nine days 
travelled 275 leagues towards the south, which is at the 
rate of more- than 34 leagues a day ; and this is the fifth 
nautical experiment which proves .the considerable eleva- 
tion of the pole above the horizon of the seas by the rapidity 
of the currents of the north. 
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9. My sizth naatical ezperimeBt demoutratei, in a ptr- 
tiealar manner, the elevation of the south pole by the ex- 
tent of its carrents, which in winter force their way to the 
extremities of the Atlantic. It is the obserration of Mr. 
Pennant, a celebrated English nataraUst, who relates that 
the mast of the Tilbnry man of war, bnmed at Jamaica, 
was thrown by the sea npon tiie coast of Scotland, and that 
the seeds of plants, which grow no where but in Jamaica, 
are annoally picked op on the shores of the Scottish islands. 

Cook likewise assores ns in his voyages, as an andoabted 
fact, tiiat a quantity of the large, flat, roond seeds, called 
ox-eyes, which thrive only in America, are found every 
year on the coasts of Iceland. 

10. and 11. The astronomical proofs of the elongation of 
the poles are three In namber.. The two first are- lunar. 
These consist of the two-fold observation of Tycho Brahe 
and Kepler, who, in the central eclipses of the moon, saw 
the shadow of the earth elongated at the poles. I have 
quoted it in volume I. Study 4. It Is impossible to object 
to the ocular testimony of two astronomers of such high ce- 
lebrity, whose calculations, instead of being favored, were 
deranged by their observations. 

12. The third astronomical proof of the elongation of the 
poles is solar, and relates to die north pole. It is the ob- 
servation of Barents, who, being at Nova Zembla, in the 
76th degree of north latitude, perceived the sun above the 
horizon, fifteen days earlier than he expected. The alti- 
tude of the sun, in this case, was two degrees and a half 
greater than It ought to have been. Allowing one, or even 
one and a half, which is a very considerable concession, for 
the refraction of the atmosphere in winter, in the 76th de- 
gree of north latitude, still there would remain at least one 
degree for the extraordinary elevation of the observer above 
the horizon of Nova Zembla. On this occasion I have 
corrected an error of Bouguer, the academician, who fixes 
the greatest refraction of the son, in every cUmate, at no 
more than S4 minutes. It is obvious that I do not avail my- 
self of all the advantages given me by those whose opinions 
I am combating. 
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All these twelve proofs, deduced from the harmonies of 
Natnre, mutually concur in demonstrating that the poles 
are elongated. They are supported by a multitude of facts, 
the number of which I might easily increase, whereas the 
academicians cannot apply their result of the flattening of 
the poles to any phenomenon of the earth, of the sea, or of 
the atmosphere, without immediately discovering it to be 
erroneous. Besides, geometry alone is sufficient to con- 
vince them of this. 

They have, it is true, made the vibrations of the pendu« 
lum to tally with it ; but this experiment is liable to a thou- 
sand errors. It is at least as much to be suspected as that 
of the burning glass, from which they concluded that the 
moon's beams had no heat, though the contrary has been 
proved, at Rome and at Paris, by professors of natural 
philosophy. The pendulum is lengthened by heat, and 
contracted by cold. It is extremely difficult to counter- 
balance its variations by a number of rods, of different me- 
tals. On the other hand, it is extremely easy for men, 
prepossessed froi^ their childhood, in favor of the doctrine 
of attraction, to make a mistake of a few lines on its side. 
Besides, all these petty expedients of physics, liable to so 
many errors, cannot, by any means, contradict the elonga- 
tion of the poles of tiie earth, of which nature exhibits the 
same results on the land, on the sea, in the air, and in the 
heavens. 

The elongation of the poles being proved, the current of 
the sea and tides follows of course. Many persons observ- 
ing a coincidence between our tides and the phases of the 
moon, in their increases and diminutions, are persuaded 
that this luminary Is, firom her attraction, the first principle 
of those phenomena ; but this coincidence exists only in 
part of the Atlantic Ocean. They proceed not from the 
attraction of the moon acting upon the seas, but from her 
heat, reflected from the sun, on the polar ices, the effusions 
of which it augments, conformably to certain laws, peculiar 
to our continents. In every other part of the globe, the 
number, the variety, the duration, the regularity and irre- 
gularity of the tides, have no relation to the phases of the 
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moon, baty on the oontrary, correspund with the inflneiice 
of the ran on the polar ices, and the configuration of the 
poles of the earth* This we shall proceed to demonstrate, 
employing the same prinoiple of comparison which enabled 
ns to refute the error of the academicians, with respect to 
the flattening of the poles, and to demonstrate the truth of 
mj theory of their elongation. 

If the moon acted, by means of her attraction, on the 
tides of the ocean, her influence would likewise extend to 
mediterraneans and lakes. Now this is not the case, since 
mediterraneans and lakes have no tides, or at least no lunar 
tides ; for we have observed, that the lakes situated at the 
foot of icy mountains, have, in summer^ solar tides, or a 
flux, like the ocean. Such is the lake of Geneva, which 
has a regular flux in the afternoon. This coincidence alone, 
between the flux of lakes adjacent to icy mountains and the 
heat of the sun, gives a high degree of probability to my 
theory of the tides ; and, on the contrary, the disagreement 
of these same fluxes with the phases of tiie moon, as well as 
the tranqoiUity of mediterraneans when that luminary passes 
over their meridian, makes the doctrine of htr attraction 
more than conspicuous. But we shall presently see, that, 
in the vast ocean itself, most of the tides have no kind of 
relation, either to her attraction or to her course. 

I have already quoted, in the first volume, Dumpier, the 
navigator, who informs us, that the highest tide he observed 
on the coasts of New Holland, did not take place till three 
days after the full moon. He affirms, like all the naviga- 
tors of the south, that the tides rise very little between the 
tropics, that they are at most from four to ^^le feet high 
in the East Indies, and only one and a half on the coasts of 
the South Sea. 

Let me now adc, Why these tides between the tropics 
are so feeble and so much retarded, under the direct influ- 
ence of the moon f "Why the moon by her attraction pro- 
duces two times a day hi our Atlantic Ocean, and only one 
in many parts of the South Sea, which is incomparably more 
extensive ? Why there are, in this same South Sea, diurnal 
and semi-diurnal tides, that is, of twelve hours and of six 
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boars ? Why most of the tides take place invariably at the 
same hours^ and rise to a regular height almost all the year 
round, whatever may be the irregnlarilies of the phases of 
the moon ? Why there are some which increase' in the first 
and last quarter, as well as at the fhli and new moon f 
Why they are always higher in proportion as you approach 
the poles, and frequently set towards the line, contrary to 
the pretended principles of their impulsion ? 

These problems, which it is impossible to resolve by the 
theory of the moon*s attraction at the equator, are easy of 
solution by the alternate action of the sun's heat on the ices 
of the two poles. 

I shall first prove this diversity of the tides by the testi- 
mony of Newton's countrymen, and zealous partisans of 
his system. - My witnesses are not obscure men ; they are 
men of science, naval officers of tiie king of England, select- 
ed successively by the voice of the nation and the appoint- 
ment of their prince, to circumnavigate the globe, and to 
make such observations as were likely to enlarge the know- 
ledge of Nature. These were the Captains Byron, Carte- 
ret, Cook, Clerke, and Mr. Wales, the astronomer. To 
their testimony I shall subjoin that of Newton himself. Let 
us first examine what they say relative to the tides of the 
southern part of the South Sea. 

In the road of the Hland of Massafnero, in 99^ 45' south 
latitude, and S0<^ f^ west longitude from London, *^ the 
sea," says Captain Byron, " runs twelve hours to the north, 
and Itien fiows back twelve hours to the south." 

As the island of Massafuero is situated in the southern 
part of the South Sea, its tides, which set in to the north In 
April, consequently run towards the line, contrary to the 
lunar system : besides, its tides are of twelve hours, which 
presents another difficulty. 

At English Creek, on the coast of New Britain, in the 
6th degree of south latitude, and 152 degrees east longi- 
tude, " the tide," we are told by Captain Cartaret, " has 
a flux and reflux once in twenty- four hours." 

At the Bay of Islands, in New Zealand, in latitude 
S4^ 59^ south, and longitude 185° 36' west, from the ob- 
servations which Captain Cook was able to make on the 
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coast, relatiTe to the tides, in December, 1769, the flood- 
tides set in from the north. 

Here again are tides in the open sea which run toward 
the line, contrary to the impulsion of the moon. They de- 
scended at that season to New Zealand from tlie south pole, 
the currents of which were then in a state of activity, for the 
month of December is the summer of that pole. Those of 
Massafuero, though observed in the month of April by Capr 
tain Byron, had the same origin, because the currents of the 
north pole, which never begin before the end of March, at 
our spring equinox, had not yet checked the influence of the 
south pole in the southern hemisphere 

At the mouth of Endeavour River, in New Holland, in 
latitude 15<> 26' south, longitude 214^ 42' west, where 
Captain Cook refitted his vessel after having run aground, 
neither the flood-tide nor ebb was considerable, except 
once in twenty-four hours, as he had found while the ship 
was fast on the rock. (CoolCs First Voyage, June, 

irro.) 

At the entrance of Christmas Harbour, in Kerguelen*s 
Land, in latitude 48^ 39' south, longitude 6S^ 42' east, 
Captain Cook observed, while he was at anchor, that the 
flood-tide came from the south east, running two knots at 
least in an hour. (Third Voyage, December, 1776.) 

Here again is another tide which descended directly from 
the south pole. It appears that this tide was regular and 
diurnal, that is, of twelve hours; for Cook adds, a few 
pages afterwards : '' It is high water here at the full and 
change days, about ten o'clock ; and the tide runs and falls 
about four feet. 

At the island of Otaheite, in latitude 17^ 29' south, and 
longitude 149^ 35' west, and at that of Ulietea, in latitude 
16^ 45' south, " some observations were also made on the 
tide, with a view of ascertaining its greatest rise at the first 
place. When we were there in my second voyage, Mr. 
Wales thought he had discovered that it rose higher than I 
had observed it to do, when I first visited Otaheite in 1769. 
But the observations we now made, proved that it did not ; 
that is, that it never rose higher than twelve or fourteen 
Inches at most. And it was observed to be high water 
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nearly at noon, as w«U aH the qnadfiitttret as aft the IWU and 
chaoge of flie rneen*" Caa4'# TAtrtf Vaifag§f DuemheVy 
1777.) 

In this part of his jeucaali Codk fivva a tabk df the tides 
at these islandsy from tbe itt to the 86tfa ^ Novemher, from 
fHiich it appears, that tbesti wJm mky one tid« H da^» xvhich, 
in the whole course of fiie month, wto At ils mean b^fht be- 
tween eleren and one o^ckick. it u^ tJierdfora^ ttvident, 
that tides so regular lit rack differcot epochs of th» oaea^ 
could have no relatim to the phaaai of that IntdiAary. 

Cook was at Otah^ieia:tiM inmitfa ^ Jaly> Vm^ that 
is, in the whiter of the seiitli pole. He mvisled tiM ialand 
isiD«eemVer,I777, thatis, ia iti .stikupieri ittisy tberelbre, 
fiOEsifole that the fusions a£ /this pote^ bekxg tlN» moM 
«hundaiity and nearer to Ocaheiiie than tliose «if Ihe noith 
fri^, the tides might belugMr .in Deoenber than in July, 
«sd that Mr. Wales, the asiranoaner, was in the vigbt. 

Le?t us now examinie the effects of tha tides id tiia aertli 
lp«rt<of die^oafth Sea. 

■ht No«rfta Sound, oa the >coasl: «f Ataeriea, ioilaftitiide 
49P W n«rtb, longitade il8»« 17' easily ^ it is Mgfa <icat^ 
ofi <li^ days (atf" the new and fiill sioum, jat ttwentpriaiiatttes 
past twelve. The perpendicu)arartse and fail i»-e%htidkit 
cAne laehee ) wtilch is to be underatood of tke<jdflqrf tides, 
and th^se w4nch happen two orthrae da^aiaiker the Adland 
sie^vmoon. -The wight'tidea, at this tiase^ i^se aimu* two 
feet Jiigher* This was retj conspienoiia jdadBg. itlie apring > 
tide of the ftdi moen, which, happened wmtm itftev o«r.anri- 
^rol ; «tid it was obrvioas tha«iit3rould he th« saaAft In those 
typ ttbe new tneon, Ihoui^ we -did net renudn here long 
«iMifl|jh \» see Hie whole of ^t» effect.*' {€»Kik*9 Third V^- 
ttge, Aprils 1778)i 

Here then are two* tidas-a? day^ 'Or.scmi-dlBnial, en the 
«ide opposite to ottf^heoBlapherb im ifmioar «wb^ iwhenaa it 
^peMrs^ that lheiv^<is'«dly>«neiim ithdr sontlieBn/faeaiisphere, 
(SMtis, itt>thie'<$oufly'Se«[ Mlf.:) '{farther^ these aemi^dnmsal 
tides differ fro^ turi^Hi' this,- that ^tlpey ikake place at Hr 
same hour, and eiBhibit ta«^'-i^oMiase\>,tii^twotetthfee days 
«fr«» ^tei^H neon. ^ ^^ «liali iftfasently assign' the TeAsou 
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In the two foUowing obsenratioM we shall find thete 
in the northern part of the South Sea, obeenred in April, be- 
coming, in higher latitudes on the same coast, stronger in 
May, and still stronger in June, which cannot by any 
means be referred to the ooorse of the mooo, which then 
passes into the southern hemisphere, but to the course of the 
sun, which passes into the northern hemisphere, and gradu' 
ally warms the ices of the north pole^ tie fusion of which 
increases in the same proportion as the heat of that lumi- 
nary. Besides, the direction of these northern tides to- 
ward the line, and other drcnmstanoes, will fully demon- 
strate tliat they derive their origin from that pole. 

At the entrance of Cook's river, on the coast of America^ 
in latitude 67^ 61' north, ** was a strong tide setting to the 
southward out of the inleL It was the ebb, and ran be- 
tween three and four knots in an hour ; and it was low 
water at ten o'clock. A good deal of sea-weed, and some 
drift»wood, were carried out with the tide. The water 
too became thick, like that in rivers; but we were encou- 
raged to proceed by finding it as salt at low water as the 
ocean. The strength of the flood-tide was three knots ; and 
the stream ran up till three in the afternoon." (Cook's 
Third Voymge, Mayy 1778.) 

On aailing up the same inlet, in a part where it was only 
four leagues broad, *< through this channel ran a prodigi- 
ous tide. It looked fri^tful to us, who could not tell 
whether the agitation of the water was occasioned by the 
stream^ or by the breakii^ of the waves against rocks or 
sand8.*4-ifere we lay during the ebb, which ran near five 
knots in the hour. Until we got thus far, the water had re- 
tained the same degree of saltness at low as at high water; 
and at both periods was as salt as that in the ocean* But 
now the marks of a river displayed themselves. The water 
taken op this ebb, when at the lowest, was found to be verjr 
considerably fresher than any we had hitherto tasted ; in- 
somuch thit I was convinced that we were in a large river, 
and not i^ a strait eomnmnicating with the Northern S^as.*' 
(CookU Third Va^tufe, Ma^ SOth, 1778). 

What Cdok calls an inlet, to which was afterwards given 
the nani0 of Cook't Gveal Bb«r« la firom its oottiaa, aa4 
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Its brackish waters, neiUier a strait, nor a -river, > bat a seat 
northern sluice, through which^the effoskiis of' 'the polar 
ices discharge themselves into the ocean. -Similar ones are 
fonnd at the bottom of Hudson's Bay. Ellis had been 
mistaken in these, which he supposed to be straits, forming 
a communication between tlie Nerfliem Ocean and the 
Senth Sea. It was for the purpose of dispelling the doubts 
which had remained on this subject, that Captain Cook un- 
dertook the same kind of inyestigation to die nortliward of 
California. 

<< In prosecuting the examination of the interior of Cooke's 
Inlet, or Great River, after we had entered the bay, the 
flood set strpag in the river Tamagidn, and the ebb came 
out with still greater force ; the water tailing, while we lay 
at anchor, twenty feet upon a perpendicuhir. (Cook's 
Third Voyage, Jan*, 1778). 

What Cook calls the ebb, or reflux, appears to me to be 
the flood-tide, or flux itself, since it was more bobterous 
and more rapid than what be denominates the flood ; for 
the reaction can never be more povrerfol than the action. 
The falling tide, even in our rivers, is never so strong as 
the rising tide. The latter usually produces a bar, which 
the other does not. 

Cook, prepossessed with the prevailing opinion that the 
cause of tlie tides is between the tropics, conhl not sum- 
moo the resolution to consider this flood, which came from 
the interior of the land, as a real tide. Nevertlieless, in 
the opposite part of this same continent, I mean at the -bot- 
tom of Hudson's Bay, the flood-tide comes from the west, 
that is, from the interior of the country. 

In the introduction to Cook^s Third Voyage, we And the 
following observations on this subject :««^* Middleton, who 
commanded the expedition in 1741 and 1742, into Hud- 
son's Bay, had proceeded farther north than any of liis pre- 
decessors, in that navigation. He had, between tlie lati- 
tude of 66^ and 6e9 fonnd a very considerable inlet running 
westward, into which he entered with his ships; and after 
repeated trials of tiM tides, and endeavours to discover the 
•nature and coarse of the epening, for three vreeks successive- 
ly, he found the Aood eonstantfty 'to come flromittid'eilst* 
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waid, «d that it WM a li^fe mw »• Ind gal iHo, te vMli 
he gave the bmm of Wager Biver. 

<* The aecBiaef, er father ihe fidelity, ef tkis rq»ert ww 
4hMbiBil by Mr. Ddhba, wha cantgniifd that thia o^enii^ 
isastnit^aadaotafiahvaterrmr, aad that MiddletOD, 
if he had ezandBed it piapeilf, waaid have l b — d a passage 
Arangh H ta the Weelem AawricaB Ocean. The ftukue 
of thU paange, thcrafei«» ealy aeiTcd tafiawh ear zeahNW 
advoeafte far the diMaveiy with aew a igaiaeiiu fipr attempt- 
ing it onee more ; and he iiad the good fortnne, afler gatting 
die reward of tarcatjr thnwi— d poanda eatabfiahed by aet of 
parliaawnt, to prevail apon a locietf of gentieaKo and ner- 
chanta to fit oat the ]>obha aad Califiirma; wfaicfa sliips, it 
was hoped, woaU Im able to find their way into the Pacific 
Oeeaa by tiie very opening wludi M iddlelon*s voyage had 
pointed oat, and which he vras believed to have mivepre- 
sented. 

^ Thia renovation of hope only prodneed fresh disappoint- 
ment. For it is well known, that the voyage of the Dodds 
and Calilbfaia, instead of eonfhting, strongly confirmed, all 
that MiddletBo had asserted. The supposed strait was 
fonnd to be. nothing more than a fresli*water river, and its 
Utmost western navigable boondaries. were now aseertaiaed 
by aeearate examination.** 

Thns Wager's River piodaees a real tide from the west, 
becanse it is one of the sinioes apemng from the north into 
the Atiantie Oeean. It is, tiierefore, evident that Cook's 
Great River produces, on its side, ami tide fi'om the east, 
becanse it is Ike wise one of the sinioes of the north into the 
South Sea. 

BasUes, the hdght and the tnrbaienee of thcae ttdes, of 
Cook's Great River, shaOar to ttose of tkt bottom of Had- 
sobTs Bmy, Waigats' Stiaito, &e. the diasinotion i^ their 
saHness, iittSar general direetion towards the line, pr4te that 
they are ferased in sanuner in the northon portimi of the 
South Sea, as well as in the north of die Attantic Ocean, by 
the effission of the loss of the north pale. 

In the sequel of Cook's voyage, eondoeted by Captain 
Clerke, we find two otter observations on the tidca, fat 
wUeh the famar system is equally incapable of aoconnting. 
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At the EngUsk observatory, in the bay of Karakakoo, in 
Uie Sandwich Islands, situated in latitude 19° 28' north, 
and longitude 240^ east, '^ the tides are very regular, flow- 
ing and ebbmg s'x hours each. The flood comes from the 
eastward ; and it is high water at the full and change of the 
moon forty*five minuten |>ast three, apparent time." (March 
1779). 

At the town of St Peter and St. Paul, in Kamtschatka, 
In latitude fiS^ 88' north, longitude 158° 43' east, <' it was 
high water on the full and change of the moon, at thirty- 
six minutes past four, and the greatest rise was Ave feet 
eight inches. The tides were very regular every twelve 
hours.*' (OHober 1779). 

Captain Gierke, wedded, like Cook, to the sjrttem of the 
moon's attraction in the torrid zone, attempts, to no pur- 
pose, to refer to the irregular phases of that luminary, the 
tides which take place at regular hours in the Soutli Sea, as 
well as tbeur other phenomena. Mr. Wales, the astrono- 
mer, who accompanied Cook in his second voyage, is obli- 
ged to acknowledge the defectiveness of Newton's tlieoiy 
Ml this siifoject. In an extract, inserted in the general In- 
troduction to Cook's last voyage, he says : — *^ The number of 
places at which the rise and times of flowing of tides have 
been observed, in these voyages, is very great ; and hence 
an important article of useful knowledge is afforded. In 
these observations, some very curious and even unexpectf'd 
circumstances havd offered themselves to our consideration. 
It will be suffirient to instance the exceedingly small height 
to wfaioh the tide risesrin the middle of the great Pacific 
Ocean ; where' it falls short two-thirds at lea»t of what 
might have been expected from theory and calculation.*' 

The partitans of the Newtonian system would find them- 
selves reduced to a still greater embarrassment, were they 
required to explain, in a satisfactory manner, first, why 
there are daily.two tides of six hours in the Atlantic Ocean ; 
hi the next place, why there is only one of the twelve hours 
in the so^itlieni part of the South Sea, as in the island of 
Otahcite, on the coast of New Holland, on tliat of New 
Britain^ at tlie bland of Massafuero, and in other places ; 
wl*y, on the oUier halid, in the northern part of this same 
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Sonth Sea, two eqaal tides of fix hoars are again obBerva- 
ble every day at the Sandwidi Iitlands ; why they are an- 
eqoal on the coast of America, at Nootka Somid; and 
why they are reduced to a single tide of twehre hoviB in 
aearly the same latitude at Kamtschatiia, on the coast of 
Asia. 

I could adduce other circumstances still more extraordi* 
uary. By these strongty marked, and nmneroos disso- 
nances between the course of the tides and that of the 
moon, with a very small numtyer of which, however. New* 
ton was acquainted, he was compelled to acknowledge, as 
I have elsewhere observed, that '* there must be some 
ether mixed cause for the periodical return of the tides, with 
which we are still unacquainted." (Newton's Phiios<rphy^ 
chapter 18.) 

This other canse, widi which we have hitherto been on* 
acquainted, is the fusion of the polar ices, which are fron 
five to six thomand leagues In drcumference in their win- 
ter, and from two to three In their swamer. Xkese ices, 
discharging themselves alternately Into the bosom of the 
seas, produce all their various phenomena. If, In ow 
summer, there are daily two tides In the Atlantic Ocean, 
it is on account of the alternate deflection of the two conti- 
nents, the old and the new, which approach toward the 
jiortfa, and of whidi one pours by day and &e other by 
night, the waters of the ice, melted by the snn, on the east- 
em and western side of tiie pole, whiclf he endneles every 
day with his fires, and thaws fiir six months together. If 
there is a retardation of twenty-two minutes firom tide to 
tide, H is because the cupola of the polar ices, iii fusion, is 
daily diminishing and because these effluxes are retarded 
by tiie ^uosities of the channel of the Atlantic. If, in 
our winter, there are likewise two tides, undergoing diuly 
retardations on our coasts, it is because the efiiiskins of the 
south pole,, on their entrance into the channel of the At- 
lantic meet with two deflections at its mouth, one in Ame^ 
riea, at Cape Horn ; the other In Atrica, at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Tis, in my opinion, these two alternate de* 
flections of the enrrent of the south pole, that render those 
two capes, which receive their flrst impoision^ so tempest. 
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fnotti, and so difficult to be donbM, oyoii daring the 
suinnier of that polo, by veiaelo coming from the Atlantic 
Ocean ; fop than they are met in the very teeth by the car- 
vents which descend from the south pole. On this accoont. 
It is extremely diffioim for them to doable the Cape of Good 
Hope in November, December, January, Febraaiy, and 
March, in sailing to India; and that, on the contrary, they 
pass it with ease in oar summer months, because they are 
then aided by the currents of the north pole, which at that 
season waft them out of the Atlantic. They experience 
the reverse of this on their return from India, during the 
months of our winter* 

I am led, by these considerations, to believe that ships 
boond to the South Sea wouhl meet with fewer obstacles in 
donbling Cape Horn in the winter season than in the sum- 
mer of that climate s for they would not then be driven 
back by the currents of the south pole into the Atlautic, and 
they would, on the contrary, be assisted in leaving it by 
those of 4ie north pole. I could support this conjecture 
by the experience of several ships. That of Commodore 
Anson may» perhaps, be objected ; but he did not double 
this cape till the months of March and April, which are two 
of the most tempestuous months in the year, oq account of 
the general revolution which takea place in the atmosphere 
and in the ocean at the equinox, when the sun passes from 
one hemisphere to the other. 

Let us now explain^ upon the same principles, why the 
tides of .the South Sea do not resemble those of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. The south pole hu not, like the north pole, a 
double continent, separating into two portions the effluxes 
which the sun daily thaws from its ices ; nor has it, indeed, 
any continent : consequently it has no channel by which its 
effusions might be retarded. These effusions, accordingly, 
proceed directly into the vast South Sea, forming over the 
half of that pole a succession of divergent streams, which 
make the circuit of it, like the rays of the sun, in twenty- 
four hours. When a branch of these effusions meets with 
an island, H produces a tide of twelve hours, that is, of the 
same duration as the time required by the sun to warm the 
half of the icy cupola, through which passes the meridian of 
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the island. Such ar« the tides of the islands of Otaheite 
and Massafnero, of New Holiandy New Britain, &c. Each 
of thefte tides is of the same duration as the course of tlie 
mn ovei the horizon, and is regular like its course. Thus, 
while the sun heats the soutiiern islands of the South Sea 
twelve hours sorcessively with his vertical fires, he cools 
them by a tide of tweWe hours, thawed from the ices of the 
sonth pole by his horiaontal beams. Contrary effiacts fre* 
qnently proceed from one and the same cause. 

\ different order of tides exists in the northern part of 
th^ South Sea. In this part opposite to our hemisphere, 
tho two continents again approach each other towajnd the 
north. They, therefore, discharge alternately in summer 
into the channel which separates them, the two semiHliur- 
nal eflusions of tlieir pole, and they alternately collect there 
in winter those of the south pole, which produce two tides 
a day, as in the Atlantic Ocean. But as the channel tbnn- 
ed to the north of the South Sea by the two continent^, is 
exceedingly wide below the 56th degree, or rather, as it 
ceaser to exist, in consequence of the abrupt trending away 
of America and Asia, which diverge to the east and west, 
It thence happens, 'that only such places as are situated in 
the line of the effnsions from the northern part of those 
two continents have two tides a day. Such are the Sand- 
wich Islands, situated* just at the confluence of those two 
currents, at a proportionate distance from America and 
from Asia, in the Slst degree of north latitude. When 
Mich a place is more exposed to the current of one contt 
nent than to that of anotiier, its two semi-diurnal tides are 
unequal, as at Nootka Sound, on the coast of America ; bnt 
when it is completely out of the influence of the one, and 
entirely under that of the other, it receives only one tide 
a day, as at Kamtschatka, on the coast of Asia ; and this 
tide is then of twelve hours duration, like the action of the 
sun on the half of the pole, the effusions of whioh are then 
undivided. 

Hence it is obvious, that two ports may be situated on 
ttie same sea, and under the same parallel, and yet the one 
shall have daily two tides, and the other only a single tide, 
and thai the duration of these tides, whether double m 
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single, whether doohld «nd e<|aal, or doable and uneqoal, 
whether regular or irregular, is always twelve hours in the 
tweDty-foar, that is, precisely the time the sua takes to warm 
half of the polar cupola* from which they flow ; which cannot 
possibly be referred to the unequal ooorse of the sun between 
the tropics, and still less to that of the moon, which in those 
parts is often but a few hours above the horiaon. 

I have therefore demonstrated, by simple, plain, and nu* 
merous facts, the discordance of the tides in most of the teas 
with the pretended attraction of the inoon at the equator, and, 
on the contrary, their concordance with the sction of the sun 
on the ices of the poles. 

I beg the reader's pardon, but the importance of these truths 
induces me lo recapitulate them. 

1. The attraction of the moon on the waters of the ocean is 
contnuKded by the inaction of the watera of mediierran^ns 
and lakes, which never manifest any motion when that lumi- 
nary passes their m'teidian, or even their aenith. On the 
contrary, the action of the sun^s heat, whieh produces the 
currents and the tides of the ocean from the polar ices, is 
verified by its influence on the icy mountains, whence issue, 
in summer, currents and huxes, that produce real tidea, as 
may be observed in the lake of Geneva, situated at the foot 
of the Rhetian Alps, The seas are the lakes of the.globe and 
the poles are its alps. 

2. The pretended attraction of the moon on the ocean 
can neither be applied to the two tides of six hours, or 
semi'diumal, of tiie Atlantic Ocean, because that luminary 
potsses every day only at its zenith; nor to the tide of 
twelve hours, or diurnal, of the southern part of the South 
Sea, because it passes daily at the aenith sod the nadir of that 
vast oeean ; nor to the tides, whether semi-diurnal or diurnal, 
of the northern part of the same sea ; nor to the variety of 
these tides, which rise here at the* full* and new moon, and 



• I ftdnlt, with FUny, that the moon melto Ice and snow by hrr 
boat. Aooordiuffly, whon sho is ftiD, she mutt increase, tho fusion of 
the polar ioo, or tides. But, if thes« likewise rise on Qur coasts 
at the new moon, in my opinion, these superabundant effusions are 
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there leveral days afterwards, — which here increase in the 
quadratures, and there decrease; nor to their constant eqna- 
lity in other places ; nor to the direction of those that set 
toward the line ; nor to their elevation, which augments to- 
ward tfle poles and diminishes in the very sone of the Jnnnr 
attraction, that is, under the equator. On the contrary, tiie 
action of the sim's heat on the poles of the earth, perfectly 
accounts for the height of the tides near the poles, and their 
weakness near the equator ; their divergence from the pole 
whence they flow, and their exact concordance with the 
continents from which they descend, being double in twenty- 
foor hours, when the hemisphere which discharges or re- 
ceives them is divided into two continents ; double and un- 
equal when the deflection of the two continents is unequal ; 
and single when they are discharged by only one continent, 
or when there is none at all. 

t. The attraction of the moon, which always moves from 
east to we!*t, cannot possibly be applied to the ooprse of the 
Indian Sea, which flows six months towards the east, and 
six months towards the west ; nor to the coursjc ,of the At- 
lantic Ocean, which runs six months to the north and six 
months to the south. On the contrary, the action of the 
half-yearly and alternate heat of the sun around each pole, 
covered with an ocean of ice five or six thousand leagues in 
circumference in winter, and two or three thousand in sum- 
mer, perfectly corresponds with the half-yearly and alter- 
nate current descending from that pole, and flowing toward* 
the opposite pole, according to the direotion of the conti* 
nents and archipelagoes, which serve it for »hor^. 

On this subject I shall observe, that though the Soutli 
Sea apparently presents no channel to th^ course of the 
polar effusions, in consequence of .the great divergence of 
America and Asia, we may,. however discover one percep- 



occaaioned by the full-mooa^ and are retarded in their course by 
tome particular configuration of one of the two continents. For the 
veat. this point is not more difficult to be resolved by my theory, 
than by«that of attraction, which is, besides, incapable ot ezplalniuf 
most of the nautical phenomena of which I have been treating. 
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uDiy formed by the projection of itt archipelagoes, whioli 
correspond with its two oontiDents. It is by means of this 
channel that the Sandwich Islands, situated in the northern 
part of the South ^ea, in the latitude of 21^, have daily 
two tides, from the effusions of America and Asia, though 
the strait which separates those two continents is in the la- 
titude of 60^ north. Not that these islands are exactly m- 
der the same meridian ; but the Sandwich Islands are situ- 
ated in a curve corresponding with the sinuous curve of 
America, and which commences at the northern strait. TIds 
curve might be prolonged to archipelagoes at a greater 
distance from the South Sea, which have two tides a day ; 
and it would there express the current formed by the e£&- 
sions of America and Asia, as we have elsewhere observed. 
All the islands are in the midst of currents. TaUng, there- 
fore, a bird's eye view of the south pole on a globe, you 
perceive a succession of archipelagoes scattered in a spiral 
line quite into the northern hemisphere, and indicating the 
current of the South Sea, as the projection of the two con- 
tinents toward the north pole indicates the current of the 
Atlantic. 

Thus, the course of the seas from one pole to another is 
in a spiral direction round the globe, like the course of the 
sun from one tropic to the other. 

This observation adds a new degree of probability to the 
correspondence of the motion of the sea with that of the 
sun. Not but that the chain of archipelagoes, extending 
In a spiral form across the South Sea, is interrupted in se- 
veral places ; but these interruptions proceed, in my opi- 
nion, only from the imperfection of our discoveries. We 
might, I conceive, extend them much farther, if we were 
to guide our search of the unknown islands of that sea by 
the projection of the islands with which we are already ac- 
quainted. Those who might undertake these voyages should 
not go directly from the Line to the South Pole, or describe 
the same parallel all round the globe, as is usually done, 
but should follow the above-mentioned spiral Une, which is 
sufficiently marked by the general current of tiie ocean it- 
self. They should not fhil to observe the naotieal fruits 
whUS the alternate current of the seas is continually waft- 
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mg fran Mie kknd to uotlier, frequently ftt firodigiettr 
cttfftttMs. By these aimple aad natural meant, tlie anci- 
ent inhabitants of the sontii of Asia dtscoverecl so nnny 
islands of the 8oath Sea, where traees of their manners and 
their laagoage ave stiil diseoviered. Unit, bj abandoning 
themselves to Natnte, who is frequently more serviceable 
to va than oar knowledge, they landed without quadrant 
and without chart, on a mt^tude of islands of which they 
had never beand. 

In the irst volttme I have mdioated those easy means of 
discoveiy and of coaonraiication between maritime nations. 
I aUnde to the explanation of the plate of the Atlantic 
Hemiftphere, where I mentino Christopher Columbus, who, 
being on the point of perishmg in the open sea, on his ftr»t 
return from America^ enclosed the narrative of his diacoveiy 
in a cask, which he threw mto the sea, in the hope thajt it 
would be wafted to some shore or other. On this occasion 
I have observed, that, '^ a common ghus bottle might pre- 
serve such a deposit for ages, and convey it more than once 
from one pole to the otlier." This experiment has been 
realized in part on the coasts of Europe.* An account of it 



* I invite mariners who are interetted in the pngttas of the natu- 
ral 9cience»to repeat tiiis exuerimeat, which is sp easy, and attend* 
ed tkitlh so limf^ expence. There is no place where empty bottles 
are aidire ddtttinMt, Knd of l«w use, ttiaa an board^ship. Vr hen a ves- 
sel sails £mm purt^ she oAtries nnt a gr^Wit qanntity <>f bottles filled 
wRh wine, beer, cider, and spirits, most of which are empty in the 
cotHTse ef a fdir weelts ; white those to \i-hOm they belong have noth- 
ing' whect^fwiti td .replenish them doriag • the whole voyage. Itefore 
11ieyar6 thrown into the sea, alitUe sticky with a small piece of 
cloth or -#lilt^ fieathers, at the top, might be fiastene.d to it perjien- 
dioalHolyt This mark would reud«r It oonspicuov* at a distance on 
the azu^ bosom of the deep.. It would be advisable to tie oords 
rohndlt^ to prevent it's being broken on reaching the shore, whitlicr 
it ifttuff'ttotm^ or later be iraftfed by fhe currents and the tides. 
Tktse exjfjUiinuBats will have the appearmice of chiMtren's |day in 
the eyes oiTour inen of science ; butto t)i^ mariner tliey.miglat prove 
office tttihost importantre. Th^y might $6rve to mak^ mtn Mi^iiaint- 
edwitk the direction and the t^eloelty'Skf the isofrentt/ iai iktMich 
more eertaiu ^d. tomprehemive mannflir. titan jkh^ le^ which U 
ihrotrtfi'dverboard, or than the boats whicti are lowered into the sea. 
ThisMititieiAM, «ho4iiri^ fH»(iaentiy «ifi|floyed %y the celebrated 
Cooh) QadifHAy five She Mlatinrb vcAocll^ of 4hei ,|i«at and the ship, 
and n^ ^ intrinsic velocity of the curre^t•. . Finally, these essav^- 
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wmt prm IB the Mercure de Frtmee of Sfttordayy Ja&a- 
arjr 12th, 1788, is the feUoviag terns : 



hasardous as they are, may afford aavigatora an opportunity of 
transmitting inteUig^euce to their friends in distant parts of the 
world, as aj^pears from the e3q;»eriaient made in the Bay of Biscay ; 
•ftd of oMfloninerr^ef from tliem in cose they should be shipwreck- 
ed on some desert island 

We do not place 8tt£Bcient confldence in Nature. In preference 
to bottles we m|^t make use of some of flie trigectiles whl^ she 
employs in different climates, to preoorre the chain of her oorrc- 

Sondence over the whole face of the globe. The cocoa is one of 
ose that are most widely diffused threuph the tropical seas. This 
fruit is frequently wafied to the disimce of ftve or sU hundred lea- 
g:ues from the shore where it |p*ew. Nature formed it for traver* 
flmg- the ocean. It is of an oblong: form, and triangular, so that it 
flosrts on oae of its angles as upon a keel, and passing throv^h rocky 
straits, it is cast upon the shores, where it soon begins to sprut* It 
is ]>reserved from injury when it lands, by a thick covering or husk, 
which is one or two inches thick In ISie circumference of the fruit, 
mod three or four at the pointed i^rt, which may be considered as 
prow, with so much the more iustice as the other end is flat, like the 
poop of a sMp. This hiuk is covered, externaUy, with a smooth, 
conaceom membrane, on which letters might he traced ; and It is 
composed internally of filaments interwoven and mixed with a sab- 
stance resembling saw-dust. By means of this elastic covering, the 
cocoa may be dashed by the waves against rocks, without breaking 
Besides, its internal shell is of a matter more flexible than stone, and 
harder than wood ; impervious to water, .in which it may continue 
a loiig> titne wMhoaf becnning putrid ; as well as the hnsk, of which 
tiie Indians make excellent cables for their vessels. The shell at the 
eocoa is so hard^ that its shoot could never f(H'ce its way tlurough it, 
had not Nature contrived at its pointed part, where the husk u the 
thickest, three small holes, covered wittt a mere pellicle. 

There are many other bulky vegetables which are carried by the 
currents of the sea to prodigious distances, such as the firs and the 
Innches of the north, the double eocoa<*nnto of the S«chelles islands, 
the bamboos of the Ganges, the large rushes of the Cape nf tSooA 
Hope, &c. Their stems may easily be written upon with the point 
of a shell, and they may be rendered perceptible at sea by some 
conspicuous mark. 

Similar resources may be found among amphibious animals, such 
as tortoises, which travel gre^t distances by means of the currents. 
I have somewhere read, in the History of China, that one of its an- 
cient kings, accompanied by a multitude of people, one day saw a 
tortoise coming oat of the sea, with the laws which at this day fbrm 
the bash* of the Chinese government, inscribed on its back. This 
legislator had probably taken advantage of the moment when the 
tortoise went on shore, aiccerdiiig to custtmi, to fix upon a place for 
laying her egga, to write on her back the laws he was desirous of 
catablishiag ; and inl^e manner availed himself of the day after her 
visit, when thai animal iavaviably returns to the same spot to lay, in 
order to impress a simple people with respect for laws that pro' 
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'^ In the month of May last, some fishennen of Arroman- 
cheSy near Bayenx, found in the open sea a small bottle 
well corked. Impatient to discover what it contained, they 
broke it, and found a letter, the direction of which they 
were ufiable to read, as it was in English. They carried it 
to the judge of the Admiralty, by whom it was deposited in 
the Registry. The superscription announcing that it was 
intended for an English lady, he took such measures as pru- 
dence dictated to ascertain lliat such a person was in ex- 
istence, and to transmit the letter in safety. The husband 
of this lady, a man of letters, well known in his native 
country for several justly-esteemed works, has returned an 
answer ; and, assuriog the judge of his gratitude with the 
strongest expressions, he informs him that the letter in ques- 
tion was written by his wife's brother, on his way to the 
East Indies. He was desirous of writing to his sister, an 
idea which he conceived from seeing a. ship in the Bay of 
Biscay apparently bound for England. He hoped to pass 
sufficiently near to her, but the vessel standing off,v he re- 
solved to put the letter into a bottle, and to throw it over- 
board. 

Desirous of giving to such an important fact all the au- 
thenticity of which it is susceptible, I wrote to a friend of 
mine, a lady in Normandy, who cultivates with great taste 
the study of nature in the bosom of her family, requesting 
her to apply to the Judge of the Admiralty at Arromanches, 
for some particulars that I wished to obtain from England. 
His answer, as transmitted to me on the 24th February, 
1788, was as follows : 

'^ The bottle was found two leagues out at sea to the 



ceeded flrom the bosom of the deep, at the slg^ht of the ironderftd 
tablets OB vhich they were inscribed. 

8ea-fi>wl migrht furnish other and more speedy means of commoni- 
cation, as their flight is extremely rapid; and they are so fiEimiliar 
on desert shores, that you may catch them by the hand, as I know 
ftom my own experience at the island of Ascension. Some conspi- 
cuous mark might be fastened to them, together with a billet ; and 
such might be chosen in preference as anive at different seasons 
and visit different shores ; and even land birds of passage, such at 
the rin£:-ilove. 
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right of the parish of Arromanchet, which liei two leagoes 
to the Dorth east of the town of Bayeox, on the 9th of May, 
1787, and was deposited on the 10th In the registry of the 
Admiralty. 

'^ Mr. Elphinstone, the hoshand of the lady to whom the 
letter was addressed, observes, that it is not absolutely 
certain whether the writer of the letter put it into the bottle 
in the Bay of Biscay, on the 17th of August, 1786, in lati- 
tude 45^ 10' north, longitude 10^ 56' west, as it is dated ; 
or whether it was committed to the waves by some person 
on board the passing ship. The latter was called the Na- 
quet ; the name of that bound to Bengal was the Intelli- 
gence, commanded by Captun lanston. 

'' The names of the fishermen are ; Charles le Remain, 
master of the vessel ; Nicolas Fresnel, Jean Baptiste le 
Bas, and Charles TAmi, seamen, all of the parish of Ar- 
romanches. 

(Signed) << Phiuppb db Dbltille." 

The parish of Arromanches, is in the longitude of about 
one degree west of the meridian of Grcenvrich, and in the 
latitude of 40^ 6' north. Thus the bottle, thrown into the 
sea in the longitude of 109 56' west, and the latitude of 
45^ 10' north, traversed nearly 10 degrees of longitude, 
which in that parallel, at 17 leagues to a degree, makes 
170 leagues towards the east. Fartiier, it proceedeil north- 
ward four degrees, as it was picked up two leagues to the 
north of Arromanches, that is in latitude 49^ 10', which 
makes 100 leagues toward the north, and for its whole 
course 270 leagues. In accomplishing this passage it took 
266 days, from the 17th of August, 1786, to the 9th of 
May, 1787, which is at the rate of about a league a day. 
Its progress cannot by any means be compared for Telocity 
to that of the wrecks of the engagement off Ostend, which 
travelled to the Azores, at the rate of more than 35 leagues 
a day, as I have stated in my first .volume. The reader 
might be inclined to doubt this observation of Rennefort, 
and likewise the inference I have deduced from it, in con- 
firmation of the velocity of the general current of the ocean, 
bad I not proved it elsewhere by several other nautical 
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facto, and had nbt l!be joUTAal df navigaton been full of 
similar remarks, >luch attest tbat the currents and tides 
frequently waft ships three or four miles an hour, and even 
rush with the rapidity of sluices, proceeding at the rate of 
eif^t or ten knot« an hoar, in ^ straits adjacent to the 
polar ices in fusion, according to the testimonies of Ellis, 
of Linschoten, and of Barentz. But I am enabled to as* 
sert, that the slow progress of the letter, thrown overboard 
in the entrance of the Bay of Biscay, to the coasts of Nor- 
mandy, is a new proof of the existence and of the velocity 
of the alternate and half-yearly current of the Atlantic 
Ocean, which was before unknown, which I have assimi- 
lated to that of the Indian Ocean, and explained by the 
same cause. 

The reader may convince himself by pricking the chart, 
that the spot where the English bottle was thrown into the 
sea, is more than 80 leagues from the continent, and pre- 
cisely in the middle of the mouth of the Channel, through 
which passes a branch of the general current of the Atlan- 
tic, that, in summer, wafted the wrecks of the engagement 
off Ostend to the Azores. Now, this current likewise set 
to the south when the English voyager conmiitted to it a 
letter for his friends in the north, since it was the 17th of 
August, that is, during the summer of our pole, when the 
effusions of its ices flow toward the south. The bottle there^ 
fore floated towards the Azores, and undoubtedly to a 
great distance beyond those islands, during the remainder 
of the month of August and the whole of September, till 
the revolution of the equinox, when the effasions of the 
south pole check the current of the Atlantic, carried it back 
toward the north. 

We cannot then calculate that it turned back before the 
month of October, when I suppose it to be in the vicinity 
of Ihe line, the calms of which might possibly have arrested 
its progress, till it experienced the influence of the south 
pole, which does not acquire activity in our hemisphere till 
about the month of December. At that season, the current 
of the Atlantic wliich flows northward, being the same as 
that of our tides, it might have approached our shores, and 
there have been exposed to many retardations, from the 
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disgorging of the rivers wiiich discharge themselves into the 
sea across its course, bat above all by the' re-action of the 
tides ; for if their flux sets to the north, their reflux must 
consequently recede toward the north. 

It is, therefore, essential to make these experhnents in 
the open sea, and especially to pay attention to the direc- 
tion of the current of the ocean, lest letters intended for 
the north should be sent to the south. In the season when 
this current is unfavorable, we might avail ourselves of the 
tides whidi< frequently set in a contrary direction ; but as 
I have just observed, this is attended with one great incon- 
venience, namely, that if their flux advances to the north, 
their reflux must recede toward the south. 

The tides have, in their very flux and reflux, a perfect 
consonance with the general burrents of the sea and the 
coarse of the sun. They flow twelve hours a day, either 
if they are divided into two tides of six hours by the de- 
flection of two continents, as in - the northern hemisphere,- 
or if they run for twelve successive hours, as in the southern 
hemisphere : in like manner, the genersd current of a pole 
flows six months in the space of a year. Thus the tides 
which are of twelve hours, >n every case, are of a duration 
precisely equal to that which the sun takes to thaw half of 
the polar hemisphere from which they flow, that is, half a 
day ; as tiie general current which issues from this pole, 
flows precisely during the same time as the sun heats the 
whole of that hemisphere, that is, for half a year. But as 
the tides, which are only polar effusions of half a day, have 
refluxes equal to their fluxes, that is of twelve hours, so the 
general currents, which are half-yearly effusions of an en- 
tire pole, have refluxes eqnal to their fluxes, that is of six 
months, when the sun sets those of the opposite pole in 
activity. 

If time and place permitted, I would demonstrate how 
these same general currents which are the secondary causes 
of tides, sometimes carry them backward or forward out of 
their reckoning, according to the season of each pole. Of 
this I could find a multitude of proofs in voyages round the 
world, and among others, in Captain Cook's second and 
third voyage. These currents frequently render it exceed- 
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ingly diifiealt for ships to make the land. For example, 
when Cook set sail from OtahMte in December 1777, to 
prosecute his discoveries in the north, he came to the Sand- 
wich Islands, which he made without difficolty, because 
he was fnvored by the current of the south pole ; but when 
he returned from the north to procure refreshments at these 
same islands, this southern current was so contrary during 
the same season, that though he came in sight of them on 
the 26th of November, 1778, he was obliged to stand off 
and on above six weeks, nor was he able to come to an 
anchor till the 17th of January, 1779. Accordingly, the 
proper season for visiting islands situated in a higher lati- 
tude than that from which we take our departure, is the 
winter of their hemisphere ; for we are then favored by tiie 
currents of the opposite hemisphere, as is proved by Cook's 
first voyage to the Sandwich Islands. But the contraiy 
takes place when we are desirous of making an island in a 
^ less elevated latitude, in the winter of its hemisphere, as 
is obvious from the example of his return to the same 
islands. I could adduce a multitude of facts in favor of a 
theory so important to navigation^ but it would be abusing 
the attention of the reader. I thereibre flatter mjrself, that 
I have placed in the clearest light the concordance of tiie 
movements of the seas with those of the sun, and their dis- 
cordance with the phases of the moon. 

I could adduce more than one objection against the very 
system of attraction by which Newton accounts for the ma- 
tion of the planets in the heavens. Not that I deny in 
general the law of attraction, whose efl^ts we observe up- 
on the earth in the gravity of bodies and in magnetism ; but^ 
in my opinion, the application which Newton and his par- 
tisans have made of it to the course of the planets, is not 
just. According to Newton, the sun and the planets reci- 
procally attract each o^er with powers in a direct ratio to 
their masses, and in an inverse ratio to the square of their 
distance. A second power is combined with attraction, to 
keep the planets in their orbits. From these two powers 
results an ellipsis for the curve described by each planet : 
this ellipsis is continually altered by the action exercised 
by the planets upon each other. By mems of this theory. 
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the conne of the stars is traced in the heavens with the ut- 
most precision, according to the Newtonians. The course 
of the moon aJone seemed to disagree with this system; 
bat« to adopt the words of an Introduction to the Study of 
Astronomy, an extract from which appeared in the Mer^ 
cure of the Ist of December, 1787, ** This satellite, called 
by the celebrated Halley a rebellious star, cidus perHnax^ 
on account of the great difficulty of calculating the irregu- 
larities of her course, has been at length subdued by the 
learned methods of Messrs. Clairault, Euler, d'Alembert, 
La Grange, and Laplace.'' 

Thus, then, the most rebellious stars are subjected to 
the laws of attraction. I have but one small objection to 
make against this empire, and the learned methods which 
have subdued the course of the** moon. How is it possible 
that the reciprocal attractions of the planets could have 
been calculated with such precision by our astronomers, 
and that their masses could have been weighed with such 
accuracy, since the planet discovered some years since by 
Herschel, has not yet been placed in their scales? Has 
this planet no attraction, or, is it not itself attracted ? 

God forbid that I should have any intention of destroy- 
ing the reputation of Newton, and the men of science who 
have adopted his system. If, on the one hand^ they have 
involved us in some errors, they have contributed, on the 
other to increase the knowledge of the human mind. Had 
Newton made no other discovery than his telescope, pos- 
terity had been deeply indebted to him. He enlarged for 
man the sphere of the universe, and the sentiment of the 
infinity of God. Others have cKiiused a partiality for the 
study of nature through all ranks of society, by the mag- 
nificent pictares of her works with which they have pre- 
sented us. Ii> pointing out their errors, I have respected 
their virtues, their talents, their discoveries, and their 
painful exertions. Men equally celebrated, such as Plato, 
Aristotle, Pliny, and Descartes, had, like them, obtained 
credit for great errors. The philosophy of Aristotle alone 
had been, for a series of ages, the greatest obstacle to the 
research of truth. Let it never be forgotten, that the re- 
{Miblie of letters ought to be a real republic, recognising 
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nootber aotboiity than that of 

baf placed eadi of of in the worid, in oider to 

direcdy with her. Her intelligeiioe iUnamet evay 

a« the ton dispeiMief light to eveiy eye. To atady 

works lo f yttenia ODly^ if to obsenre tbcni with the tjtm of 

another. 

I have ooti then, been soUdtoos to rabe aijBelf 
tb^, mint of any one. I seek no pedestal : a sod is 
eieot for bhn who coarts nothing but repose. If I 
darst write the history of the weakness of my own 
standing, I should excite the compassion of those 
envy I have perhaps irritated. Of how many errors have 
I not been the sport since the period of Iniancy ! Tliese 
prejudices I adopted, not on the ftith of others, bat en 
my own. It is not admirers, but indulgent friends tiiat I 
am solidtont to obtain. I feel much greater obligations to 
one who excuses my failings, tiian to him who exaggerates 
my feeble virtues. The one assists me in my weakness, 
the other supports me in my strength ; the one loves roe 
In my indigence, and the other in my supposed wealth. 
I formerly sought friends among the great, but I found 
among them scarcely any but men who want only complai- 
sant dienti, patrons who prop themselves upon you instead 
of supporting you, and crush you whenever you attempt to 
recover your liberty. I now wish for no other friends than 
souls that are simple, sincere, mild, innocent, and tender. 
They are more interesting to me, ignorant than learned, in 
adversity than in prosperity, in the cottage than in the pa- 
lace. For them I composed my work, and to them it owes 
its success. They have done me more good than I ever 
wished them, for their own repose. I have given them some 
consolations, and in return they have conferred glory. I 
have presented to them nothing but hopes, and they have 
been eager to render me a thousand good offices. I had 
paid attention only to their pains, and they have been anxi- 
ous to promote my happiness. To acquit myself of the debt 
I owed them, I have written this fourth volume.* May it 



* Thif 8ttpplemciit, as the trandatnr mitiUed it, is prefixed, 

Ib tlie ordinal, to the fourth volume. 
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anew procure me their i^probatioo, so free, so pore, lo af- 
fecting I This u the sole object of my desire. Ambition dis- 
dains it> because it is not invested with power ; bat time 
will one day pay it due respect, for such approbatioii in- 
trigne can neither give nor destroy. 

Some persons to whom I have read the boolL entitled 
The Gmdif expressed a wish that I would not publish it 
till the completion of the work of which it composes a part; 
but I know not whether I shall ever find leisure to finish it, 
and whether this kind of antique composition will be re- 
lished by the present age. 'lis, in trntfa, only a fing- 
ment ; but, such as it is, it forms a complete work, since 
it presents an entire picture of the manners of our ances- 
tors at the time of the Druids. Besides, the most finished 
performances of men are nothing but fragments. The his- 
tory of a king is but a fragment of that of his dynasty ; the 
history of his dynasty of that of his kingdom ; the history 
of his kingdom of that of manldnd, which is itself but a 
fragment of that of the creatures which inhabit the globe, 
whose universal history would form, after all, but a very 
small chapter in the history of the numberless stars which 
roll above our heads, at distances which it is impossible to 
calculate. 
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PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 



On the eastern declivity of the mountain which rises 
behind Port Louis, in the Isle of France, are still to be 
seen, on a spot of ground formerly cultivated, the ruins of 
two little cottages. 

They are situated almost in the middle of a bason formed 
by enormous rocks, which has only one opening turned 
toward the north. 

From that opening, you perceive on the left, the moun- 
tain known by the name of Mount Discovery, from which 
signals are repeated of vessels steering for the island ; and 
at the bottom of this mountain, the city of Port Louis ; to 
the right, the road, which leads from Port Louis to the 
quarter of Pamplemousses ; afterwards the church of that 
name, which rises with its avenues of bamboos, in the 
middle of a great plain ; and beyond it, a forest which 
extends to the farthest extremities of the island. 

You have in front, on the brink of the sea, a view of 
Tombay : a little to the right Cape Misfortune, and beyond 
that the boundless ocean, in which appear, on a level 
with the water's edge, some uninhabited little isles, among 
others Mitre Point, which resembles a bastion in the midst 
of the waves. 
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At the entranoe of thit Ysmon from whence so niauy 
object! are dutinguishable, the echoes of the niouutaim 
iiicessautly repeat the noise of the winds which agitate the 
neighbouring forests, and the roaring of tlie billows, which 
break at a distance upon the shallows ; bat at the very 
foot of the cottages, no noise is any longer to be heard, 
and nothing to be seen around except great rocks, as 
steep as the wall of a house. 

ToAs of trees grow at their bases, in theif clefts, and 
up to their very summits, on which the clouds settle. 

Tlie rains which are attracted by their peaks frequently 
paint the colors of the rainjbov on their green and dusky 
sides, and constantly supply, at the t>ottom, the sources of 
which the small river of the Lataniers is formed A pro- 
found silence reigns through this inclosure, where all is 
peace; the air, tite waters, and the ligkn Scarcely does 
the echo there repeat the murmuring sound of the palmiate, 
which grow on thdr elevated slsalk^ and whose long^ 
arrow-formed branches are seen always Munced by tfee 
winds. 

A mild light tllttminttt^ the cavity of this bason, into 
which the rays of the sun descend only at waon-day ; bat 
from tlie dawning of Aarora, tli^y striske upo.i the brim of 
of iU the peaks of which, rising above the aiuidovrs of the 
mountain, present the appearance of §gM aad purple on 
the a^nre of the heavens. 

I took pleasure in retiring to thift places where yo« can 
enjoy at otiqe an tmbounded prospect, and a profbond soN* 
tade. One day, as I was sitting by the platftHva of these 
cottages, and contemplating their rcriiM, a mm csonaiderabiy 
advanced iirto the vale of years liappened tx» pass that w»y« 
He was dressed ctinfbrniafoly to the custom of the aBcient 
inhabitants in a short jacket and long tvowMrs. H^ 
walked bare^fboled, wid supported himsetf on a eteff of 
ebony wood. Hrs hair was completely white, bii phy* 
siognomy simple and migestk;. I sahited him respectftiiiy. 
He returned my salute, and having eyed me for a .nomenl* 
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ne approached, aiid nt down on the hillock where 1 had 
taken my station. 

Encoaraged by t^iis mark of Qoofideuce, I took the 
liberty of addreasiug him in these words : ** Can you in* 
form me» father, to whom those two cotlagea belonged f 
** My Bon," replied he^ ** these rains^ atid that now tteg»leet- 
ed spot of ground, were inhabited about twenty years ago 
by two famiKes,vwhiefa there found the means of true hap^ 
piness. Their history is affecting: but in this inland, 
situated on the road to India, whit European wiii deign to 
take an Interebt iu the destiny of a few obiieure individuals f 
Nay, who would submit to live here, tliough in happiness 
and content, if poor and unknown f Men are desirous of 
knowing^ only the history of the great, and of kings, 
which ia of uo use to any one.** ** Father/* replied I, '<it 
is easy to disceru from your air, and your style of conver* 
sation* that you must have acquired very extensive ex- 
perlenoD. If you leisure permits, have the goodnem to 
relate me^ I beseech you, what you know of the ancient 
inhabitants of this desert ; and be assured that there is no 
man, however depraved by the prejudices of the world, 
but who loves to hear of the felicity which nature and 
virtue bestow.** 

Upon this, like one wno is trying to tecollect oertain 
particular circumstances, after having applied his hands 
for some time to his forehead, the old man related what 
follows. 

<• In the year 1735, a young man of Normandy^ cidled 
De la Tour, after having to no purpose solicited employ- 
ment in France, and looked for assistance from his family, 
determined to come to this island in the riew of making 
his fortune. He brought along with him a young wife 
whom he passionately loved, and who returned his affirc- 
tion with mutual aidour. She was descended from an 
ancient and opulent ftmily of her provinoft ; but he had 
married her privately, and without a portion, because her 
relations opposed their union on aceouat of the obscurity 
of his birth. 
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** He left her at Port Louis, in this ukad, and embariced 
for Madagascar in the hope of there purchasing some ne* 
groes, and of immediately returning hither for the pur- 
pose of fixing his residence. He disembarked at Mada- 
gascar during the dangerous season, which commenoea 
about the middle of October, and soon after his arrival died 
of the pestilential fever, which rages for six months of the 
year, and which always will prevent European nations 
from forming settlements on that island. 

The effects which he had carried with him were embez- 
zled after his death, as generally happens to those who die 
in foreign countries. His wife, who had remained in the 
Isle of France, found herself a widow, pr^nant, and des> 
titute of every earthly resource except a negro woman, in 
a country where she was entirely unknown. Being un- 
willing to solicit assistance from any man, after the death 
of him who was the sole object of her affection, her mit»» 
fortunes gave her courage. She resolved to cultivate with 
the help of her slave, a small spot of ground, in order to 
procure the means of subsistence. 

In an island almost a desert, the soil of which was un- 
appropriated, site did not choose the most fertile districtv 
of the country, nor that which was the most favorable for 
conimerce; but looking about for some sequestered cove 
of the mountain, some hidden asylum, where she might 
live secluded and unknown, Ae found her way from the 
city to these rocks, into which she slunk as into a nest. 

It is an instinct common to all beings possessed of 
sensibility, under the pressure of calamity, to seek shelter 
in places the wildest and most deserted ; as if rocks were 
bulwarks against misfortune, or as if the calmness of Na- 
ture could compose the troubles of the soul. But Provi- 
dence which comes to our relief when we aim only at ne* 
oessary comforts, had in store for Madame de la Tour a 
blessing which neither riches nor grandeur can Durchase; 
and that blessing was a friend. 

In this place for a year past had resided a sprightly. 



/ / 
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good and seiMible wotneii^ calkd Margaret She waa 
born in Brittany, of a plain family of peasants, by whom 
she was bdoTcd, and who would hare rendered her happy, 
had she not been weak enough to repose con^dence in 
tlie profesmons of love of a man of family in the hetgh* 
borboody who had promised to marry her; but who, 
having gratified his passion, abandoned her, atid ei^ta re* 
fused to secure to her the means of sufasistedoe for the cbild 
with which he had left her pregnant. 

She immediately resolved for ever to 4uit the village 
where she was born, and to conceal her frailty i» the 
Colonies, far from her ooantry, where she had lost the 
only dowry of a poor jcind honest young woman, reputation. 
An old black fellow, whom she had purchased with a 
poor borrowed purse, cultivated with her a siwaH comer 
Of this district 

Madame de la Tour, attended by her lAai;k wo«ian, 
fomid Margaret in this place, who was sMcJkiing ber ehtld. 
She was delighted to meet with a female in a situation 
which she accounted somewhat similar to her own. She 
unfolded, iu a few words, her former eoriditiop, 4lid her 
present wants. Margaret, on hearing Madame de la Tour's 
story, was moved with compassion, and wishiog to fnerit 
her confidence ralher than her esteem, ^i^ fionHsssed to 
her witiiout Reserve the inpmdcaoe of ttl^ch she had been 
g:titity! 'For myfiart,* said sfie, *l have merited my des- 
tiny, but you Maidam— *-*— , virtuous and unfof tunato V 

Hero with tears in her eyes, she tendered to the stran- 
ger the aecommodations of her cottage* sud her frieiftdship. 

Madame de la Toor^ deeply affected with a veeeption 
so tender, foiided heir In her arms, exidbimng, ' I isee that 
God is going to pot an eftid to my sHfforiiftgs, a ioee k0 has 
inspired yoa wi^ sentineRts of gMtuter kwduess tp me, 
an ehtire stranger, than I ever raeeived fbom ^y 0wn re- 
lations.* 

1 had the felieity of Mmgaret's aGqvaifttaoce ; and 
thottgh \ live at the dfetance of a loaieue and a half from 
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larl jf by the aniduoui labour of their ilaTes ; that of Mar- 
garet, called Domingo, was an lolof Black* still robust 
though rather advanced in life. 

He possessed I be advantage of experience and good 
natursl sense. 

He cultivated, without dietinctioo« on the two dis- 
tricts, the soil whidi appeared to him the moat fertile, and 
there he sowed the seeds which he thought would thrive 
the best iu it He sowed Miall millet and Indian corn in 
places where the the soil was of an inferior quality, and a 
little wheat where the ground was good. In marshy 
places he sowed rice, and at the foot, of the rocks were 
raised girauflaonts^ gourds, and euciimbers^ which delight 
m cKmbittg up their sides s in dry p|aces» he planted po- 
tatoes, which there acquire singular sweetness; cotton- 
trees on heights, sagar*caneson strong land ; coffee* plants 
on the hills, wbeve their giains are small* but of an excel. 
lent quality ; along the riveri* and around the cottars, he 
planted bananas, which all the year round produce large 
supplies of fruit, and form a bemitifuJ shelter ; and finally 
some plants of tobacco^ to soothe his own cares and those 
of his good mistresses. He went to cut wood for fuel in 
the meuntain, and broke down pieces of rock here and 
there in the plantation, to vmooth the roads. He per- 
formed all these labours with intelMg^ce and activity, 
becauae he perlbvmed them with zeal. He was very much 
attached to Margatet, and not mudi less so to Madame de 
la Tour, whose slave he had married at the birth of Vir- 
ginia. He passionatdy Jo^d his wife, whose name was 
Mary. She was a dativ<e of Madagascar, from whence 
she had brought some degree of skillt parxicularly the art 
of making bsskete, and stufi& called pagnes* with the 
grass which grows in the woods. She was clever, clean- 
ly, and what was aboine aU, ^pcorriiptibly faithful. Her 
employment was to^ prepare the victuals, to take care of 
some poultry, and t» go oeoasieiMilly to Port Louis to sell 
the superfluity of the two plftotatioos ; this however was 
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very inconsiderable. If to these you add two goats, 
brought up Tvitii the children^ and a great dog that 
hatched the dwellings during the night, you will have an 
idea of all the possessions and of ail the domestic economy 
of these two little farms. 

As for the two friends, they spun cotton from morn- 
ing till night. This employment was sufficient to main- 
tain themselves and their families; but in other respects 
they were so ill provided with foreign commodities, that 
they walked bare-footed when at home, and never wore 
shoes except on Sundays when they went to mass early in 
the morning, at the church of Pamplemousses which you 
see in the bottom. 

It is nevertheless much further tlian to Port Louis; 
but they seldom visited the city, for fear of being treated 
with contempt, because they were dressed in the coarse 
blue linen cloth of Bengal which is worn by slaves. Af- 
ter all, is public respectability half so valuable as domes- 
tic felicity? 

If these ladies were exposed to a little suffering when 
abroad, they returned home with so much more additional 
satisfaction. No sooner had Mary and Domingo per- 
ceived them from this eminence, on the road from Pam- 
plemousses, than they flew to the bottom of the mountain, 
to asssist them in re-ascen|iding it. They read in the eyes 
of their slaves the joy which they felt at seeing them 
again. They found in their habitation cleanliness and 
f^edom, blessings which they owed entirely to their own 
industry, and to servants animated with zeal and affec- 
tion. As for themselves, united by the same want^, 
having experienced evils almost similar, giving to each 
other the tender names of friend, companion and sister, 
they had but one will, one interest, one table. They had 
every thing in common. And if it sometimes happened 
that former sentiments, more ardent than those of friend- 
ship, were re-kindled in their bosoms, a pure and unde- 
fileid Religion, assisted bv chaste manners, directed tliem 
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towavd aMthor file^ Kkt the fluM wfakh flitt off to Hea- 
vcB wImi it oenci to find ooaririimft oo the eirtlk 

T%e dutin of Bolare wciv bendet as adHitioori MNiror 
of iMppiooi to their aocMsty. Their mitnal f riendsfaip 
redoat>lcd at the ttght of their childreo. the fruits of a love 
cqaaliy volbitMiaie. Tticy took deltght to pnt them into 
the MBe bath, and faiy then to aleep io the eame cradk. 
They htqatrntly exchaiged their nUlc to the childrea ; 
- My IHeod,* and Madaaae de la Toon ' each of us will 
have two chiidreB, and each of our children will have two 
Bothera.' Like two buds which rciiain upoo two trees 
of the saoie specie^ all the braoches of which have beeii 
tMoken by the tempert, produce fruiti more delicious, if 
each of them, detached from the maternal stock, is 
grafted on the neighbouring stem ; thus these two little 
chiMbreB, deprived of their rektioo^ were filled with seo- 
limeuta toward each other more teoder than those of 
son and daogbfetr, of brother and sister, when they were 
exchanged at the breast by the two friends who had givep 
them being* 

Already their mothers talked of their marriage, though 
(hey were yet in the cradle^ and this prospect of conju^ 
felicity, with which they soothed their own woes to peace, 
^aeqoently terminated in a flood of tears ; the one recol- 
ecting the miseries which she had suffered from having 
j^lected the forms of marriage and the other from bav- 
aig submitted to Its laws; the one from having beeo 
raised above her condition ; and the other from baring 
descended below hers ; but they consoled themselves with 
the thought that the day would oome^ when their children, 
more fortunate than themselves, would enjoy at once, far 
from the cruel prejudices of Europe, the pleasures of love 
and the happiness of equality. 

Nothing indeed was to be compared with the attach- 
ment which the babes betimes testified for each other: 
If Pan! happened to complain, they shewed Virginia to 
him ; at the sight of her he smiled and was pacified. 
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If Virgiuui Riffered^ you were hifoniied of it by tke lap 
ineiit»tioiift of Paul ; but tliis smiable child imnedbtely 
ooacealeii lier pain, that her sflfferiDgt migkk dot distress 
htm. 

. never srrived iieKy that I did not see thein both to- 
tirely Baked, aooording to the custom of the couatry, 
scarcely able to walk, holding each other by the hands, 
and vmder the artus^ as the consteUatiou of the Tvtios is 
represented. Night itwlf bad not the power of separatiiig 
them; it frequency surprised them, laid in tlie saiae cra- 
dle, cheek joined to dieek, bosom to bosom, their hands 
tiHitaally passed round each other's neeft, and adeep in 
one aBothei's arms. 

When they were able to speak, the first Banaes which 
they learned to pronounce was that of brodner and sister* 
Ifffaiicy, which bestows caresses more tender, knows of 
no names more sweet. Their education only served to 
redouble their flriendship^ by dmctiog it towards their 
reciprocal wanti. Very soon every thing that Concerned 
domestic economy, cleanliliess^ the care of preparing a 
rural repast became the- pravinoe of Virginia* and her 
labours were always foHomd by the praises and caresses 
of PbuI. 

As for him, ever in motion, he digged in the garden 
with Domingo, or with a little hatchet in his hand folhiw- 
ed Wm into the woods ; and if in these mmbles a beantUbl 
tfower, a delicioas fMt, or a nest of biids, came in his 
way, Ifiough at the top of the highest tree^ he scaled it to 
bring them to hissteter. 

When you chanced to meet one ef them, you might be 
certain the other was not far ctif. One day that I was 
descending from the summit of this nountein^ I perceived 
Virginia at the e^i^tremtty of the g«R*den ; she was running 
toward the hoase^ her head covered widi her petticoat^ 
which she had raised belrindv to shelter her from a dehigi 
of rain. 

At a distance I tliooght she had been almie: and ha 
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iog adfanoed to aMist her, I perodved that ihe Md Paul 
by the anii» who was aimoat eoTeloped in the aame oo- 
vering; both of them delighted at finding themttlret 
sheltered together under an umbrella of their own inven- 
tion. Theae two charming heads, wrapt up in the swell- 
ing petticoat, lenrinded me of the children of Leda en- 
closed in the sanne shell. 

AH their study was to please and to aasist each other ; 
in erery other respect they were as ignorant as Creoles, 
and neither knew how to read or write. They did not 
disturb themselves about what had happened in fornner 
times, and at a distance from them ; their curiosity did not 
extend beyond this mountain. They believed that the 
world ended at the extremity of their island, and they 
could not form an idea of any thing beautiful where they 
were not Their mutual affections and that of their mo- 
thers engaged every feeling of their hearts : never had 
useless science caused their tears to flow ; never had the 
lessons cX a gloomy morality oppressed them with languor. 
They knew not that it was unlawful to steal, every thing 
with them being in common; nor to be intemperate, 
having always at command plenty of simple food : nor to 
utter falsehood, having no truths that it was necessary to 
conceal. They had never been terrified with the idea* 
that God has in store dreadful punishments for ungrateful 
children ; with them filial duty was bom of maternal af- 
fection : they had been taught no other religion than that 
which instructs us to love one another ; and if they did 
not offer up long prayers at church, wherever they were, 
in the house, in the fields, or in the woods, they ndsed to- 
ward heaven innocent hands and pure hearts, filled with 
the love of their parents. 

Thus passed their early infancy, like a oeautiliil dawn 
which seems'to promise a still more beautiful day. They al- 
ready divided with their mothers the cares of the household : 
as soon as the crowing of the cock announced the return of 
Aurora, Virginia rose, went to draw water at the neigh- 
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boring fountain, and returned to the house to prepare 
breakfast Soon after when the sun had gilded the peaks 
of tliat enclosure, Margaret and her son went to the dwell- 
ing of Madame de la Tour, where they immediately began 
a prayer, which was followed by their firsjt repast 

This they frequently partook of before the door seated 
on the grass, under a bower of bananas, which furnished 
them at the same time with ready*prepared food, in their 
substantial flruit, and table-linen in their long and glitter- 
ing leaves. 

Wholesome and plentiful nourishment rapidly expanded 
the bodies of these young persons, and a mild education 
painted in their physiognomies the purity and content- 
ment of their souls. Virginia was only twelve years old ; 
ahready her person was more than half formed ; a large 
quantity of beautiful flaxen hair ornamented her head; her 
blue eyes and coral lips shone with the mildest lustre on 
tlie bloom of her countenance : they always smiled in 
concert when she spoke, but when ^e was silent, their 
natural obliquity toward Heaven gave them an expression 
of extreme sensibility, and even a slight tendency to 
melancholy. 

As for Paul, you might already see in him the character 
of a man, possessing all the graces of youth, his figure was 
taller than that of Virgina, his complexion darker, and his 
nose more aqualine : his eyes, which were black, would 
have possessed a certain degree of haughtiness, if the long 
eye->lashes which surrounded them, and which resembled 
the fine strokes of a pencil, had not given them the great- 
est sweetness. 

Though he was almost continually in motion, the mo- 
ment his sister appeared he became tranquil, and seated 
himself beside her; their meal frequently passed without 
a word being uttered: their silence, the simplicity of their 
attitudes, the beauty of their naked feet, would have 
tempted you to believe that you heheld an antique group 
of white marble, representing the children of Niobe : but 
^ c 
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** He left her at Port Louis, in this iskad, and enberked 
for Madagascar in the hope of there purchasing some ne- 
groes^ and of immediately retorning hither for the pur- 
pose of fixing his residence. He disembarked at Mada- 
gascar during the dangerous season, which commences 
about the middle of October, and soon after his arrival died 
of Ihe pestilential fever, which rages for six months of the 
year, and which always will prevent £ur(^|iean mutions 
from forming seltlemeuts on that island. 

The effects which he had carried with him were embe& 
zied after his death, as generally happens to those who die 
in foreign countries. His wife, who had remained in the 
Isle of France, found herself a widow, pregnant, and des- 
titute of every earthly resource except a negro woman, in 
a country where she was entirely unknown. Being un- 
willing to solicit assistance from any man, after the death 
of him who was the sole object of her affection, her mis- 
fortunes gave her courage. She resolved to cultivate with 
the help of her slave, a small spot of ground^ in order to 
procure the means of subsistence. 

In an island almost a desert, the soil of which was on- 
appn^riated, slie did not choose the most fertile district 
of the country, nor that which was the most favorable for 
commerce; but looking about for some sequestered cove 
cf the mountain, some hidden asylum, where ^e might 
live secluded and unknown, she found her way from the 
city to these rocks, into which she slunk as into a nest. 

It is an instinct common to all beings possessed of 
sensibility, under the pressure of calamity, to seek shelter 
in places the wildest and most deserted ; as if rocks were 
bulwarks against misfortune, or as if the calmness of Na- 
ture could compose the troubles of the soul. But Provi- 
dence which comes to our relief when we aim only at ne* 
cessary comforts, had in store for Madame de la Tour a 
blessing which neither riches nor grandeur can ourchase; 
and that blessing was a friend. 

In this place for a year past had resided a sprightly, 
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g<Md and «eiMib]« womeUf calkd Margaret She wai 
born in Brittany, of a plain family of peasantSy by whom 
she was beloTed, and who would have rendered her happy, 
had she not been weak enough to repose coiTfidenee in 
the professions of love of a man ijf family in the heigh* 
borhoody who had promiied to iharry her; but who» 
haviflg gratified his passion, abandoned her, nhd eiren re* 
fused to secure to her the means of subsistenoefor the child 
with which he had left her pregnant. 

She immediately resolved for ever id quit the village 
where she was bora, and to conceal her frailty i^ the 
Cefonies, far from her ooantry, where she had lost the 
only dowry of a poor and faonert young wamaD> reputation. 
An old black fellow, whom she had purchased witl) a 
poor borrowed purse, cultivated with her a smatf comer 
ef this district 

Madame de la Tour, attended by her black woaian, 
found Margaret in this place, who was auekling her ehtki. 
She was delighted to meet with a female in a situalkm 
which she accounted somewhat similar to her own. She 
unfolded, in a few words, her former eoftditioPt 4nd Iter 
preaent wailts^ Margaret, on hearing Madame de la Tour's 
story, was moved with companioo, and wishieig to merit 
her confidence ralher than her esteem, ^ oonl^sasd to 
her without teierve the inpnideBoe of vti>ich «be had been 
piVkyt *l?or my^rt,* said sJie, *l have merited my des- 
tiny, but you Msidam->— ^>, virtuoiis and iinlbrtuiiaAe V 

Here with tears in her eyes, die tendered t» the stran- 
ger the secommodatioiiB of her cottage, end her friendship. 

Madame de la Tour^ deeply affected with .a reception 
so tender, folded heir in her oriM, exelatmi^> ' I see that 
God is going to pot an end to my sH8SMii»gs» f inee he has 
inspired yon witii sentiments of gi«ater kwdness tp me, 
an elitrre stranger, than I ever raeeived fpom my own re- 
lations.* 

1 had the felieity of Mosngaret's acquainiaooe ; and 
though i ii^e at the distance of a leaiQue and a hatf from 
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bence, in the woods,' behind the long mountain, I looked 
upon myself as her neighbor* In the cities of £urope, a 
street, a simple partition separates the members of the same 
ftimlly for years ; but in the new colonies, we consider as 
neighbors those who are only separated from us by woods 
and by mountains. At that time particularly, when this 
island had little commerce with India, neighborhood alone 
was a title to friendship, and hospitality to strangers was 
considered as a duty and a pleasure. 

As soon as I learned that my neighbor had got a com- 
panion, I went to see her, in order to offer to both all the 
assistance in my power. I foand in Madame de la Tour» 
a person of a very interesting figure ; majestic and melan- 
choly. 

She was tnen very near her time. I said to these two 
ladies, that it would be better, for the sake of the intere^ 
of their children, and especially to pre?ent the establish- 
ment of any other settler, to divide between them the ter- 
ritory of this bason, which contains about twenty acres. 
They entrusted me with the care of making this division; I 
formed it into two portions nearly equal. 

The one contained the upper part of that enclosure, from 
yonder point of the rock covered with clouds, from whence 
issues the source of the river of the Latanien, to that 
steep opening which you see at the top. of the mountain, 
and which is called the Embrazure, because it actually 
resembles the parapet of a battery. The t>ottom of this 
»pot of ground is so filled with rocks and gutters, that it 
is scarcely possible to walk along. It nevertheless produces 
^arge trees, and abounds with fountains and little rivulets. 
In tlie other portion, I comprised all the lower part of the 
•enclosure, which extends along the river of the Lataniers, 
to the opening where we now are, from whence ti.a 
river begins to flow between two hills toward the sea. 
You there see some stripes of meadow-ground, and a 
soil tolerably smooth and level, but which is very little 
better than the other ; for in the rainy season it ik 
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marshy, and in drought stiff as lead. Wlien you widi 
in that case to open a treach, you are obliged to cut it 
with .a hatchet. 

After having made these two divisions, I persuaded 
the ladies to settle their respective possessions by casting 
lots. The upper part fell to the share of Madame de la 
Tour, and the lower to Margaret. They were both per- 
fectly satisfied ; but requested me not to separate their 
habitations, * in order/ said they to me, * that we may 
always have it in our power to see, to converse witli, and 
to assist each other.* It was necessary however tliat each 
of them should have a separate retreat The cottage of 
Margaret was built in the middle of the bason, exactly 
upon the boundary of her own domain. I built close to 
it, upon that of Madame de la Tour, another cottage ; so 
that these two friends were at once in the vicinity of each 
other, and on the property of their families. 

I myself cut palisadoes in the mountain, and brought 
the leaves of the Latanier from the sea-side, to construct 
these two cottages, which now no longer present either 
door or roof. Alas! there still remains but too much for 
my recollection. Time which destroys with so much 
rapidity, the monuments of empires, seems to respect in 
these deserts those of friendship, m order to perpetuate 
my affliction to the last hour of my life. 

Scarcely was the second of the cottages completed 
when Madame de la Tour was delivered of a daughter. I 
had been the god-father of Margaret's child, who was 
called Paul. Madame de la Tour begged me to name her 
daughter also, in conjunction with her friend who teave 
her the name of Virginia. * She will be virtuous,* said 
she, ' and she will be happy ; I knew calamity on]y in 
ceasing to be virtuous.* 

When Madame de la TV>ur was recovered of her ]y- 
ing-in, these two little habitations began to wear the ap- 
pearance of comfort, with the assistance of the labour 
which I occasionally bestowed upon them ; but particu- 
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Itriy by the a»iduotu labour of their iUtm; that of Mar- 
garet, called Domingo, wu an lolof Black, still robust 
though rather advanced in life. 

He pofsened the advantage of experience and good 
natural sense. 

He cultivated* without diatinctioo^ on the two dis- 
tricts, the soil which appeared to him the moot fertile, and 
there he sowed the seeds which he thought would thrive 
the best iu it He sowed MitU millet and Indian corn in 
places where the the soil was of an inferior qnaiity, and a 
little wheat where the grouad was good. In marshy 
places he sowed rice, and at the foot, of the rocks were 
rused girannontSy gourds, and cucumbers^ which delight 
rn eKttibing up their sides : in dry placest be planted po- 
tatoes, which there acquire singular sweetness; cotton- 
trees on heights, s«gar*caiieton strong land ; coffee- plants 
on the hills, wbeve their gtaias are snail, but of an excel- 
lent quality ; along the river^ aad around the cottars, he 
planted bananas, which all the year round produce Urge 
supplies of fruit, and fonn a t>etmtifttJ shelter ; and finaUy 
some pfents of tobaecob to soothe his owa cares and those 
of bis good mistresses. Be went to cut wood for fuel in 
the mountain, and broke down pieces of rock here and 
there in the plantation, to smooth the roada. He per- 
formed all these laboun with intelhgeoce and activity, 
because he peHbvmed them tvith zeaL He was very much 
attached to Margaret, and not mudi less so to Madame de 
la Tour, whose slave he had married at the birth of Vir- 
ginia. He passionately iolned his wife, whose name was 
Mary. She was a native of Madagascar* from whence 
she had brought some degfee of skill, panicularly the art 
of making baskets, and stuffii called pagnes, with the 
grass which grows in the woods. She was clever, clean- 
ly, and what was' above aH, Incorrjiptibly faithful. Her 
employment wan ^ prepare the victuals, to take care of 
some poultry, and tor go oeoasioiiaUy to Port Louis to sell 
the superfluity of the iwo plantations ; this however was 
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very iaconsiderable. If to these you add two goats, 
brought up with the children^ and a great dog that 
"watched the dwellings during the night, you will have an 
idea of all the possessions and of all the domestic economy 
of these two little farms. 

As for the two friends, they spun cotton from morn- 
ing till night. This employment was sufficient to main- 
tain themselves and their families; but in other respects 
they were so ill provided with foreign commodities, that 
they walked bare-footed when at home, and never wore 
shoes except on Sundays when they went to mass early in 
the morning, at the church of Pamplemousses which you 
see in the bottom. 

It is nevertheless much further than to Port Louis; 
but they seldom visited the city, for fear of being treated 
witli contempt, because they were dressed in the coarse 
blue linen cloth of Bengal which is worn by slaves. Af- 
ter all, is public respectability half so valuable as domes- 
tic felicity? 

If these ladies were exposed to a little suffering when 
abroad, they returned home with so much more additional 
satisfaction. No sooner had Mary and Domingo per- 
ceived them from this eminence, on the road from Pam- 
plemousses, than they flew to the bottom of the mouutaiu, 
to asssist them in re-ascenjkding it. They read in the eyes 
of their slaves the joy which they felt at seeing tliem 
again. They found in their habitation cleanliness and 
fl^edom, blessings which they owed entirely to their own 
hidustry, and to servants animated with zeal and affec- 
tion. As for themselves, united by the same wants, 
having experienced evils almost similar, giving to each 
other the tender names of friend, companion and sister, 
they had but one will, one interest, one tible. They had 
every thing in common. And if it sometimes happened 
that former sentiments, more ardent than those of friend- 
ship, were re-kindled in their bosoms, a pure and unde- 
filed Religion, assisted bv chatte manners, directed them 
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rowiwd wthtr lifef like tbe Bum wbkh flin off to Hn- 
veu wbm it oens to fiod aoiiriiliacBt ob tbe eartlk 

The duties of naliife were betidot aa additiooal souror 
of happiiMM to their society. Their mutual friendship 
redoubled at tbe sight of their childreai tbe fruits of a Io?e 
equally unftirtwiate. They took delight to pot them into 
the same bathy and lay them to sleep in the came cradle. 
They frequently exchanged their milk to the childreo ; 
* My friend/ said Madame de la Tour, ' each of us will 
haTe two children* and each of our children will have two 
mothers.* Like two buds which remain upon two trees 
of the same species^ all the branches of which have been 
broken by tbe tempest, produce fruits more delicious, if 
each of them, detached from tbe maternal stock. Is 
grafted on the neighbouring stem ; thus these two little 
children, deprived of their relation^ were filled with sen- 
limeuts toward each other more tender than those of 
sou and daughter, of brother and sister, when they were 
exchanged at the breast by the two friends who had giveii 
them bemg* 

Already their mothers talked of their marriage, though 
Chey were yet in the cradle, and this prospect of conjugal 
felicity, with which they soothed their own woes to peace, 
^■9eqnently terminated in a flood of tears ; the one recol- 
ecting the miseries which she had suffered from having 
neglected the forms of marriage and the other from hav- 
aig submitted to its laws; the one from having been 
raised above her condition ; and the other from having 
descended below hers ; but they consoled themselves with 
the thought that the day would come, when their children, 
more fortunate than themselves, would enjoy at once, far 
from the cruel prejudices of £urope, the pleasures of love 
and the happiness of equality. 

Nothing indeed was to be compared with tbe attach- 
ment which the babes betimes testified for each other : 
If Paul happened to complain, they shewed Virginia to 
him ; at the sight of her he smiled and was pacified. 
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If Virgiuift suffered^ you wete informed of it by tbe 1»- 
meotatioiit of Paul ; but this amiable cliikl inimediately 
concealed her pain, that hertttSeviDgt might dotdiatress 
him. 

. never arrived hefe, that I did oot see them both en* 
tirely naked, according to the custom of the coiHitry, 
scarcely able to walk, holding each otber by the hands, 
and finder the anut, as the consteUatiott of the Twias is 
represented. Night itself liod not the power of separating 
IheBi; it frequently surprised them, laid in ttie same era* 
die, cheek joined to dieek, bosom tx» bosom, their hands 
Riiitimlly passed ronnd each other's neck, and asleep ia 
o»ie anothei^s arms. 

When they were able to speak, the first names which 
they learned to prononnce was that of brother and sister. 
Infancy, which bestows caresses more tender, knows of 
no names more sweet. Their education only served to 
redouble their firiendship^ by dinictiiig it towards their 
reciprocal wants. Very soon every thing that Concerned 
domestic economy, ckanliness^ the care of preparing a 
rural repast became the- pravince of Virginia* and her 
labours were always foUofV«d by tlie praises and caresses 
of Paul. 

As ibr him, ever in motion, he digged in the garden 
with Domingo, or with a little hatehet ia his hand follow- 
ed Wtm into the woods ; and If in these mmMesa beantiiul 
Dower, a delicions fVult, or a nest of birds, came in his 
way, though at the top of thehfigheat tree, he scaled it to 
bring them to his steter. 

When you chanced to meet one elf them, yon might be 
certain the other was not far off. One day that 1 was 
descending from the summit of this mountnin^ I perceived 
Virginia at the extremity of the garden ; she was running 
toward the house, her head covered with her petticoat^ 
which she had raised belrindv to slielter her firom a. dehigi 
of rain. 

At a distance I thought she had been alon&: and ha 
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ing adrtnoed to aMitt her* I perceived that she held Paul 
by the ann* who was aimoat enveloped in the aauie co- 
vering; both of them delighted at finding themaelvet 
sheltered together under an umbrella of their own inven- 
tion. These two charming heads» wrapt up in the swell- 
ing petticoat, reminded me of the children of Leda en- 
closed in the same shell. 

All their study was to please and to assist each other ; 
in every otiier respect they were as ignorant as Creoles, 
and neither knew how to read or write. They did not 
disturb themselves about what had happened in former 
times, and at a distance from them ; their curiosity did not 
extend beyond this mountain. They believed that the 
world ended at the extremity of their island, and they 
could not form an idea of any thing beautiful where they 
were not Their mutual affections and that of their mo- 
thers engaged every feeling of their hearts : never had 
useless science caused their tears to flow ; never had the 
lessons of a gloomy morality oppressed them with languor. 
They knew not that it was unlawful to steal, every Uiing 
with them being in common; nor to be intemperate, 
having always at command plenty of simple food : nor to 
utter falsehood, having no truths that it was necessary to 
conceal. They had never been terrified with the idea* 
that God has in store dreadful punishments for ungrateful 
children ; with them filial duty was born of m&teroal af- 
fection : they had been taught no other religion than that 
which instructs us to love one another ; and if they did 
not offer up long prayers at church, wherever they were, 
in the house, in the fields, or in the woods, they raised to- 
ward heaven innocent hands and pure hearts, filled with 
the love of their parents. 

Thus passed their early infancy, like a oeauttful dawn 
which seems'to promise a still more beautiful day. They al- 
ready divided with their mothers the cares of the household : 
as soon as the crowing of the cock announced the return of 
Aurora, Virginia rose» went to draw water at the neigh- 
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boring; fountain, and returned to the house to prepare 
breakfast Soon after vvhen the aun had g^ilded the peaks 
of that enclosure, Margaret and her son went to the dwell- 
ing of Madame de la Tour, where they immediately began 
a prayer, which was followed by their firs|; repast 

This they frequently partook of before the door seated 
on the grass, under a bower of bananas, which furnished 
them at the same time with ready-prepared food, in their 
substantial fruit, and table-linen in their long and glitter- 
ing leayes. 

Wholesome and plentiful nourishment rapidly expanded 
the bodies of these young persons, and a mild education 
painted in their physiognomies the purity and content- 
ment of their souls. Virginia was only twelve years old; 
already her person was more than half formed; a large 
quantity of beautiful flaxen hair ornamented her head; her 
blue eyes and coral lips shone with the mildest lustre on 
tlie bloom of her countenance : they always smiled in 
concert when she spoke, but when die was silent, their 
natural obliquity toward Heaven gave them an expression 
of extreme sensibility, and even a slight tendency to 
melancholy. 

As for Paul, you might already see in him the character 
of a man, possessing all the graces of youth, his figure was 
taller than that of Virgina, his complexion darker, and his 
nose more aqualine : his eyes, which were black, would 
hare possessed a certain degree of haughtiness, if the long 
eye^lashes which surrounded them, and which resembled 
the fine strokes of a pencil, had not given them the great- 
est sweetness. 

Though he was almost continually in motion, the mo- 
ment his sister appeared he became tranquil, and seated 
himself beside her; their meal frequently passed without 
a word being uttered: their silence, the simplicity of their 
attitudes, the beauty of their naked feet, would have 
tempted you to believe that you beheld an antique group 
of white marble, representing the children of Niobe : but 
-> c 



wliDp ypih kMMfi; Uwir l^ofc%, wluch wemed dcMroya to 
mofK} c^ oUiar* tbitir tmilf^, netonied with smites still 
swaetar* yiw wfwM kfiw% t$k»u than for those diiidrea of 
H«af€ay tbosa bkwed- spirits, wbosf Datura^ is. lore rand 
who have no n^ei of tbonght to maJce their feeliiigs koown^ 
nor of wof4i to^ exfKVss their affection. 

lathe oisaD tioet Madaaae de la Tour perceiFing that 
her daiighter advanced io life with so many channi^ felt 
her iMMSsinfss i^creMe with her tenderoess: she uaodLto 
*Aj sometimes to me. * If I should chance to die» what 
would beeome of Viryiiiia* dowerless as she is f 

She had au auot in France* a woman of quality* richp 
old* and a devotee* wlip had refused her assistanoe in a 
mauuer so uofeettng* when she msrried Qe la Tour» that 
she rcaofvfsd never to h«?e recuurs^ to her again» to what* 
ever extreaMty she mf^t bO; reduced. 

But nowrthal she^was become a mother* she no longer * 
dieaded the shame of a refusal; she acquainted her aunt 
with the unexpected death of herhusband* the birth of 
her daughtei^ and the.embairsssment of her affairs ; being 
destitute of support* . and burdeued with a child. She 
however received no answer ; but, being a woman of ex* 
alted character* sbe,.nojonger feaied humiliation* nor the 
ropv^aphes of her relatiunp.who had never forgiven her for. 
hav-uii^ married a mau'Of 4ow birth*, though virtuous. She 
continued, therefore to write her aunt by every opportunity 
in the hepe^of raining in her breast some favorable emotioua< 
toiKSffd Vtr^iac m9i»y years however elapsed, before she 
reeeived fremr her:any tokeatof remembrance. 

At length, in the year 1746, on the arrivaLof H* dela 
Boufdouayei Madame de la Tour was infermed' that, their 
newtgi^vernor had a {letter to deliver from her aunt« 

Shrt^! immediately, ran to Port Louis* .for thisonoeien- 
tirely.indifiejreat about. appearing iu hep coajEse* habit; 
maternalt love raising her above respect ^to t^e world. Mt . 
de la Bomrdonaye delivered her aunt'f > letter^ .which iuc 
sinuated that she merited her condition for having. married 
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an ttdvmftili«r,'alibeirtkie; thaft^theiMuttiofito always carried 
their pudMiiaetit -lAong >with fliem ; that tb^ 'utitlttiely 
death of her liusbend wfii*a jttst chastiselneiit of 'God ; 
thut she faad^ne wefrto ymnain In 'the i^hmd, Irf^tead'of 
disfaonoritig %er ftnlly by vetuniing <to l^rtmce ; 'and th^t 
after till «he walti >ln ato-^nctdteiJt coltnft^, Vfhete every 
tK^y SMide iftManes, •^ke^pt the Idle. 

After having thus reproached her, sh^ iedntflUtfed With 
making tier-^wii ^ato^utn : >to avoid, she teid, 'the 'ilHnost 
inevitabl«ev#|tvi4itdhiatteiidtilatritD<my/^e'had'«aways'ile> 
foiied to HM^: the trath *wils, thitt Mtig V«t*y Mihititttte, 
ihe bad tn^uied io unite hetHeft to anjr t^eefit ainittn bf 
•rank; hut iritlieugh she was "Vtet^ tieh, ■and^tliitt^ icdttn 
€Wi ' y tWngHs'a trnfttsr Of iHditf^i^enc^ foittme exct^^^ 
yift 4fo 'peraon 'was ifcmud 'ivimtfg %o fbrni Wi alfiafieie Wifh 
ft froiiiafi'h<0iri^4o»fl«e'last d^gns^ and at^the Atfrie'tTMb 
possessed of a most unfeeHng heart. 

She ndled toy way of post^^ript, thiA every tMng^n- 
videredy Ae 4iad sIMtagly ireooi w m tnded 'her *tb M. die 'la 
Boordonay^ : '«hfe Imm) 4tidOed HHSOfffitfieniked hcf^ %ttt, cbn- 
Ibmably to a cdtlONi hfut too ^pr^viAeiit irtthiftilMy, N^vlvith 
TCiidei«4i Y^Mlseior more «o %« 'dreads than a *dediA«d 
«iieMy, in of4isr )lo jittCIfy Ho tho gcfvemoi^ her ^i^^rity to 
her nieeo» in fefgfi^g tto pfty ^Iht liMl tcakrttf nfat^ het. 

MHtame kie la Tbitts wlib odtfid abt b6 aMih t>y the 
wmtkmMteteat pcN%cNi without hrtM^iit and reftpedt, was 
recei««d wilth the gi«aterit ^ooTnesk %y M. dfe !a Bonrdo- 
naye, Hhnis furcjiUMioied ai^st her. To the account which 
Ae ^v« ef iMr Qwti iiituatkNi, aud Hiat ^ her ^n^^fatoct, 
be answered only by harsh monosyllables; 'I shlM^totqfiAve,* 
— ^ we ehaH aee^'^-^* in thiie/-^< there »t ikiati^ utohb|>py 
people/-*' why vllMI m 4«speclable ^an iMtktT^^you lare 
cmrtainly tobtameb* 

Madame de la Tour retumiefl fb ihe plabtlAlott, hei- 

hwit e p p w ifca ed with i^rid; Mid Ml of hVttertii^; tt her 
arrival ahe IM <Aowii» ^'feW iMft* 'Mfnl^ Mter ^n Ihe tAblfe, 
aad safid ta her fHemi ^tmnH the M!Hi of elftV^ yea. 

c 3 
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to 

Ailhe 

bat 
IhecattiBe: 'Ab, 
r— 'Do 

dMpited the anginh of MaduK 
oe la Toor: she cabcaced Pnl aad ViigiBia, and aid to 
imi with a look of MtiArtina, 'aiy dear cfaildreo, yoa 
are thecaoKof aij teai% bat joa are abo the MMrce of 
all the happioeM I cqoy : Oh* aiy children, 
attacks bm only from afiur, felicity it em- aroinid 

Paol and Yirgioia did not eooiprehend what die aaid, 
bat aa looa as Aey Mw that die was cooipond they oDiled 
and caressed her. 

Hios was peace restoreo, and the past scene was only 
like a stormy dood in the midst of snanner. 

The good dispositions of these children were unfidldiBg 
themselres from day lo day. 

One Sonday about son-risi^ tiieir motfaen having gone 
to the fint msmat the chmrch of Fkmplemonsma» a frigitira 
ncgro-woamn made her iqipearuus^ under the bananm 



I 
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whieii MHVMrnded their pfantMHoM. Slia Wi* aa meMgrt 
a» a akdetoM, and witkobt a bit of doHiiiigf exdfrt a ftluftad 
of tattered canvas about her Imns. 

She threff hentff at Virginia** ftet, who wa* prepaHng 
tile family brealcftuit, and thoa addreiied her. 

* My dear young lady, takepHy on amiierable rumiway 
slave : for more than a month pest I have bees wandering 
about these mountains, half-^kad wifhftrmiae^ ssidlraqnenf- 
ly pnnmed by the hnntsmen and their dogs. I bate §M 
from my master, who is a wealtby planter as the Bhiek 
River: he has treated me in die mannef yon ate.* 

In aaying these wOrds« she shewed lier body deeply 
fturowed by the strskea of the whip which she Imd h* 
oeived ; she added, * I had thongMs of drowning mynelf^ 
b«t knowing that yon fived here^ I tkoardkcted; perfaapa 
there are still some good white people in this counlry, I 
most not die yet. 

Virginia mneb aflfectcd^ replied^ * take cwnAnrt mtfortu- 
nate creature I eat, eat ; upon which she ganns her the 
brealcAist which she had prepared fd# the femiiy. The 
steve m » few moments devoured the whole <!4 it Vwgs- 
nia, seeing her refiesied, said^ *poor wretch I I have a 
great diesiie to go^t^ yonv master aind implore yow pardon : 
at the sigM of yea he must Imi teodied with edmpassion : 
win yoo eondiict me tkv himf * Angel of CKmIF replied 
the negresB^ * 1 will ibAser you wheiever you lesd mm: 

Vhpginia ealM her bretfaerr andl entreated hhnto acoom^ 
pMiy her: the ftigitivtt sivrv aasdmrted them by navrow 
paths to the middle of the woods, acrasa high arounteins 
over vi^ich they scrambled with diffiituify, ami great 
rif«ff8^ w4iieh they Ibfdedi. 

Ae lenglb^ lawmd noon, tiufy arrived at the bottom of a 
monnteip on the banks of the Black River. They there 
peremvei a well boil^mer cunwdbrable pUmOitikwa, and 
a gfeai^Mnrtier of skives eagaged in diflfeeent ooeupatieos. 
The master was walking in the asidst of them^ with' a. 
pipe in his mouth, and a ratan in bis hand He was a 
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verj taU^ leui «■% of jut olive oovplcaaoi^ with In tjim 



in hm hoMl* km cje-browi bltck and lerting each 
other. 

Virpaia» <|Bile pftriflcd, hoMiog Pud by the wtm, ap- 
proached the oian, and entiealed him lor the love of God 
to pardon hii sUvc^ who waa a few pacei behind thcnk 

The martrr, at firrt* did not pay ninch attention to thcie 
two duldicn, who were but meanly dad : when however 
he had remarked the elegant form of Virginia^ her beauti« 
fill flaxen hair, which appeared fimm nndcr a bloe hood» 
and when he had beard the sweet tones of her voices wliidi 
trembled as well m her iMNiy while she implored lus for* 
gtrenesi^ he took the pipe fhim his mootli» and raising his 
ratan toward Heaven, declared with a terrible oath that he 
wonld pardon his slave, not for the love of God, hot for the 
love of her. 

Virginia immediately made a sign for the slave to ad* 
vanoe toward her master, and then ran away, with Psnl 
mnoiDg after her. 

They, scrambled together op the steep declivity of the 
moantaiD, by which they had descended in the momii^ 
and having arrived at its summit, they seated themselves 
nnder a tree, exhausted with fotigue, hunger and thunt 

They had travelled from the rising of the Sun, more than 
fiwe leagues, without having tasted food : Paul addresMd 
Virginia thus : < Sister, it is past mid-day, you are hungry^ 
you are thirrty ; we shall find no refreshment here, let us 
again descend the mountain, and request the master of the 
slave to give us something to eat* 

* Oh, no ! my friend,* replied Virginia, * he has terrified 
roe too much already. Do you not remember what mam- 
ma has often said ; the bread of the wicked fills the mouth 
with gravel ?' 

« What shall we do then V said Paul, * these treespro- 
duce only bad fruits : there is not so mudi as a tamarind, 
or a lemon to refresh you.* 
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c teirible crMh, ThM An IUkwim aMMbDd Um in petl- 
ing^fnm tiMoolewwt ili long Mfneout «nd prkklj 



Vfrginia and be ate a part of lua caooage raw, and tbe 
other part diwnd upon tbe athet, and toaiad theai equaiiy 
Mroary. They enjoyed tUi fnigal npail with the 
higheat Mtiafcctios, fnm tbe recollectioii ef tbe good 
actioB which they bad p e riwrwied w the Momiog ; but 
their joy waa greatly daaped by the umiMJnfw which tbey 
had not a doubt their hNig abMnce iwHMt have occaaioacd 
to their parenti. Virginia recurred fteqaeatly to thia sub- 
ject, while Paul, who now Mt bia atraugtb restored^ 
aaMred her that it would net be loug beCiNre they got 
home to quiet the anxiety of f heir UMtbera^ After dinner 
they Ibund tbennelTea uMwh eoftbamaiedl for they bad no 
longer a guide to direct tteaa beuiewaids. Paul, whn waa 
diaeoncerted at nothing and la VivgiQii^ ** Our cottage 
looha toward the noo u ' da y aum^ we umhI tboefore paw aa 
we did thb inoraiog» ewer that mountain which you tee 
below with its three peaha^ Coate, let ua walk no, my 
friend.** Thia mountain ia called Hie Thi«eVkpa»*becauae 
iti three peaka have that lerm. 

They descended then the i^uomy declif ity of tbe Black 
Hirer toward the noith» and arriaud^ after an banr'a walk- 
mg, at tbe heoks of n ceomleiuhie riuer which barred 
their pregrew. That large portioii of tbe ialaod^ entirely 
eofered, i» ao Klfle kua w r n ev«i at tbia dayw that many of 
iCi rireia and nauntaina aira atHl without a name. Tbe 
river, npon the bunha ef which tbey were, flowa impe- 
tuously over a heA ef aocha^ The mom of ita waters 
terrified Ylrgiahi ^ she durgi not veutnie to put her feet 
into it fw the purp sie ef i>idiiif eeeik Paul upon this 



^ IktM AM siMPf mtvaliifaii^ tfc%«iiwih of «tkkll stq i«uMled iato 
Uit fotja of a w>i|ivi*8 V«Mtt and. bear Uiat name In all langua^ca. Tkey 
^re mdeed real papa, f orapew theM isiaa* ranUlaMlMiof lH<w>ft» ^d riven, 
wkkA diftMe itfwidaM» •▼ V l^ UtA uf the e«cUi. Thej are tbe soar< 
•ff tlieprin^pal streama if luck wal^x il, aod hmitk tfaem with a cei 
•apply, by contaoatty attta«li«ina otoida m tm^ Om f«ak af the 
f^Mh OTcrtPpatboB attka centre, like a nipple. 
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took Virginia on his back.; and thus laden .passed over 
the slippery rocks of the river, in spite of the tnmolt of 
the waves. '* Be not afraid,** said he to her,^ '* I feel my 
strength renewed, having the charge of you. If tiie 
planter of tlie Black River had refused to your entreaties 
tlie pardon of his slave, 1 should have ifought with him. 
** How ! ** exclaimed Virginia, ** witli that man, so large, 
and so wicked? To what have I exposed you? My 
God ! how difficult a thing it is to act properly ! Evil 
alone is performed with facility ! '* 

When Paul had arrived on the farther side he was de- 
sirous of continuing the journey, laden as he was with the 
weight of his sister, and he flattered himself that he should 
be able to ascend the mountain of the Three Paps, which 
he saw before him at the distance of a league and a half, 
under the same burden with which he had crossed the 
river; but his strength very soon failed, and he was 
obliged to set her on the ground^ and repose himself by 
her side. 

Virginia then said to him, " Brother, the day is declining 
ikst, you have still some strength remaining, but mine en- 
tirely fails ; suffer me to remain here, and do you return 
alone to our cottage to restore tranquillity to our mothers.** 
** Oh, no I *' said Paul, ** I will never leave you. If the 
night should surprise us in these woods, 1 will light a Are, 
I will fell these palm trees, you shall eat the colewort, and 
I will make of its leaves an ajoupa to shelter you.** Vir- 
ginia however being a little revived, gathered from the 
trunk of an old tree which grew upon the edge of the 
river, long leaves of the scolopendra, which hung down 
from its boughs. She made of these a species of sandals, 
which she put upon her feet, for they were wounded to 
bleeding by the sharp stones which covered the road ; in 
her eagerness to do good she had forgot to put on shoes. 

Feeling herself relieved by the freshness of these leaves, 
•he broke off a branch of bambdo, and proceeded on her 
journey, resting one hand on this reed^ and the other on 
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Imt hiiiiMr. That they waUud dofHy wi through Ur 
WMb; but the height of the traai, and the thkakaettor 
their Miage^eeon watde Ihtm hoott tight «r Oe ThieePapt, 
t0 which 'they*wereidincttBg their ooune».andieveii<«if. the 
jMOt which (vmttear^ietting. Aftoreone time they •tnQwiy 
without 'pewe t wag it» fnm the hcaten path wUeh tiiey 
JM hitherto panoed, and fiMud themelvet io a labyriatii 
orireei^ of liaue^'and of TDch% which hadiHooulleL Paal 
anfle ViiigiDia sit down, and ran alMMit quite ditfeiactody in 
queit of a road that might lead them out of thia maze, but 
Iw fatigued hinaelf IB raiB. He acraaobled to the«top of 
« iaege tree, 'wilh the hope of diacomnBg jit lewt the 
of^eTlwee l^ipe,ibatihecauMlqpeMflive aalhuig 
lim CKoept the euM ei ta rof taeei^ aome-of wfaidi 
gilded t)f Hie hiet eaya of the. sediDgAUii. in the 
time, fthe dhadow of the mattataine had already 
covered tihe foaeeta in the valleys; ihe wind waa buafaed, 
•a it oraaiy ii«ttthe aettingjof the bub:; a^RdboBdaileBoe 
reigned b these solitudes, and no other sound waa to he 
hear^ .lutthe brasring of ttie daei^ witch came to aeek a 
prtioe of fepoae for Ihe night >b these valid retreata. IHrnl, 
IB fhe iMpe that aome AHiotamaB might hear his roiee^ then 
called «ut with aU Ms migfat ; «€ome, come toithe nhef of 
Virginia i** but the mily answer he reoeivedl was irom the 
aoHtary echoes of the forest, which r epe ate d at intervals, 
^VirgiBiat Virginia r 

Paul at length descemdedfrom the tree, oppieased with 
fhtigue and ^exaition; he aiedilatedBB the meana of pas- 
img the sight ia this plaoe ; bat there was neither fban- 
tain nor •palnfr4ree to be fiMmd In It; aor «fen sonuch as 
branches of dry wood proper to kindle a fire. 

He (hen felt from experienoe the inefficacy of his re- 
sources, and began to waep. 

Virginia said to him, * Do not distress ymanOf, my 
friend, if yon would not wish to aee me overwhefawd with 
gpricf. It is I who am the cause of all your suffeiinga, and 
of those which our mothers now endure. We oagfit to 
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dDDothinrg without consulting' our parents, no, not ev*efi* 
what is right Oh ! I have been very imprudent !* 

Thus saying, she burst int6 tears; In the meaiftime 
the said tb Fauf, 'Let us pray to God, my brother, aod- 
lie will take compassion on us.* Scarcely had they finish^ 
ed' their prayer ^hen they heard a dog bark. 

* It is,' said Paul, 'the* dog of some' huntsman, wbo^ 
comes of an evening to kill the deer in their retreat.* 

A'shbrt thne after the barking of the dog redoubled; 

• Iliave au idea,* ' said'^Viipnia, * that it is Fiddle; our- 
cottage dog: yes, I recollect his voices Is it possible that' 
we should be so near our journey's end, and at the foot 
of our own mountain T 

In truth, a moment afterwards. Fiddle was at 'their feet, 
barking, howling, groaning, and loading them with ca- 
resses. Before they had recovered from their surprise, 
they perceived Domingo, whawas runnviyg'towani'tlfeiiii 

At the sight' of' this worthy negro, who wept- with> 
joy, they also shed tears,- without beings able' to: say 
one word. 

When Domingo had' a* little 'recovered himself t <Oh, 
my. young masters^' ' said he to them; * 'what distress lyour 
mothers are in ; how astdntshed they 'were at not finding: 
you on their return from mass, wftither I had accompa- 
nied them 1 Mary, who was * at - work in a corner of the ^ 
plantation, could not teH- whither you were gone? I wails' 
dered abbot' the grounds, not knowing myself whereto- 
seek you : at length, I took the old clothes which you- 
used to wear*; I made Rdftle smell to them; and as if 
the poor animal uncterstood me,- he immediately set off to ' 
trace your steps. He conducted me, always waggingrhis. 
tail; t6 the Black Hiver. There I was informed by a 

*-TLMtrAk of taK«city in the blaek-Domtagar »n^ bit dog (tdete, very • 
mach reteniblei that of the Mvase TcweniMe and hii dog Ooiha, men 
tinned by N. de CreveciMrt in bit bumane work, entitfed, Letters af < 
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wlitm yiHi, bdhilil tMr look%, whicli aeemed dcMrovs fa 
nM^ eftflh odiaF* Uwiir. imita. rietarned with smiks itill 
iwaetet yo^ wfEHM 1mv« t«k«n tbcm for thoieGhUdraiiof 
Heavesy tlMMe bkwed. spirito w)ioi« nature^ if. love ; and. 
who have no u^ of thought to nMJce their feelui0i koown^ 
nor of wor4« to, ej^preei their affection. 

In.the.miMii time* Madiune de la Tour perceiiiBg that 
her dfkiighter. advMAced io lile with so many charmnb f<clt 
her uneaaiiMPi i«crea«e with her tendernev: she ummLIo 
ftay ■ometimet to me. < If I should chance to die» what 
would beopme of Virginia* dowerlew at she i« ?' 

She had an aunt in France* a woman of qualily» rich* 
old* and a. devoteet ^ho had refused her atiistaiioe in a 
siaooeFso u»(eeUng» when she merried De la Tour* that 
she resolved ueiver to h«ve reooiwfe to her ag^n* to what* 
ever extrevMty she might be.reducedi 

But QOWfthet sherwas become a mother* she no longer 
dfpe4e4 the sheme of a refusal: she acquainted her aunt 
with the unexpeistsd death of her husband* the birth of 
her daughtev^ and the.embfirsssment of her affairs ; being 
destitute of supfiert* . a»d, burdened with a child. She. 
however received no answer ; but» being a woman of ex- 
al|ed cha r acter* she. no- longer feared humiliation* nor the 
repeeadies .of her relation* , who had never forgiven her for. 
hev4ugnerried a m»n.of 4«w birth* though virtuous. She 
continued, therefore to write her auut by every opportunity 
in the hopeiof raimogin hei breast some favorable emotioua-t 
toNpwid Virs^ni«^; nwny years however elapsed be<o» the 
reoeivad fromi her.any tokeukof remembrance. 

At length, in the year 1746, on the arrival, of M- de la 
Boufdonayek Madame de la Tour was in6>rmed that their 
newtfcovernor had arletter to deliver from her aunt*. 

She. 'immediately, r^ to Port Lauis* for this onee.en- 
timty indtffeieot about, appearing, iu her ■ coaoe habit ; 
metirnat love raising her above vespect ;to the world. M^ . 
de la Bouirdonaye delivered her aunt's • letter^ which inr- 
sf Buated that she merili^d her condition for having marned 
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an fldveirlitl«r,'aHbartkie; distt^tlie pattiottsalways carried 
their pudMiiaetit lAon^ <with ffaiein ; that the 'utithviely 
death of her hiuband wft^a jUst chiurtnetneiit of *God ; 
thtft she had^ne wefrn> yeteaiii In 'the i«fond, litAtciid'of 
dishonopitig 4icnr ftonily by t^tHMing >to ^r»nce ; 'and tUkt 
after till «he WM ^n aH'^^stc^lfeift coimft*y, tvhet« every 
iH^y ftMide4Miihe8,<^ke<pt thie<fdle. 

After having thuB reproached her, she ledn<fllitfed "wlfh 
making 4ieiri»«rii «ato^iim : to ^<»oid, she teid, 'the 'ithnost 
inevitable«Vtlitvi4iidh^tiend-ttatrttnOffy,flfh6'had'aaways*l%. 
IVned to HM^: itke trath "WHs, ttHtt b^ng V«I^MitHtUMIt, 
ibe had ^n^tied io unite herHelf to any iBttept a^nfttii bf 
Tank; but although lAie was^v(H*y Heh, aiid^thift^ bdtin 
«v«Pf tWngHs'a tmftter 'Of itiHillhiettce, forttfne e^ce^UA^ 
yet «o 'perwMi 'wa» ^fouiid ivHttttg k6 Pma Mi atthmde Wifh 
A wonan ^lUtaMrty 4o HJift ^art dc^gvis^ Mid ift %he cfdittie 'tiMb 
poflaeaaed of a most unfeeling heart. 

She fldled by way of poflieritit, t)Mt evefjr tMtag^eon- 
sideredy (She liad ail!KMigf;r irMoMMieiikded lier <tb td. de ^ 
Boordonaye : ihe iMd budded m^Ofntnend^ h^ %M, cOn« 
'fomaibly to a cuttoM b/ut too ^prevafleiH: irtthiiilMy, >vi%it:h 
9eiidei«4t^Nilieetor more to %e 'dreads than a "dedtfred 
«iieMy, ill ofderitojtitttfyttothegoH^rttot her^i^^rityio 
her niece, in feigitog <to jrfty >irtie liMl tcakrttf nfated h^. 

MHtene 'de la Tomv wlio ootfld ftbt b6 «mi by the 
wmUt ^iidi H tf eiR |i«i%d(i without hrtei^itt and teitpedtf vraa 
received ^vMi the greatest ^ooTneak <by M. de la Bourdo- 
nsye, Unis fM^diwied kfiflist her. TV> the accownt which 
jdw ^ve <sf Iver town isAtixatioii, iiufd Miat ^ bet* tlaujg^htielr, 
he answered only by harsh monosyllables; *I alftM tti iqf u ^V fe ,* 
•~^ we dmN leeb'^-^^in tiNie/-^*tfMre iKre many i/hh^ppy 
people,*-*' why «IIMI lo i^tpedi^le <ata «ttfttT«^*^you are 
CMtiMily toibtaniew* 

Madame de la Tour retumiell l6 tfi« t^tit&IKott, hifel- 
hBittt J iy pwmfd wMi i^rid; iMid Ml ^t)ftt6rtii^; bn her 
wrivit «h€ Mt 40WIH HiTeW IM» iAtfnl> Mtef I5n Dke tabte, 
tad said to her Aieiid^ ^DilieM thli Mttk of tftftV^ yea. 

c 3 
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Ike 
IaTov: siie 

wifli > look of Mtwfartioa, «i 
Jie the cave of sf im% iMt yon arealMtfaei 
aD Oe happmem I ogoj : Oh. ay dnUica, 
attacks me onl j from afiur, Midtf is cwr arouid mc* 

FMd and Yirgima did not campt^emA wkat ibe aaid, 
but aa aoon as diey mw tlni ibe 



TIhib was peace icstoreo^ and the past scene was only 
a slionny ckiad in the midst of snanMr. 

The good dispositions of these diiklicn were nofokling 
themselves fnan day la day. 

One Sonday about snn-rise^ tiieir mothers having goat 
to the fiiBt msmat the chorch of FsmplemonsKs. a fiigitive 
n^giD-wonan made her mppeMnmot, under the baaanm 
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whicli mitYdtfiWtod their plfliitiitioda. 91i6 wi* aa ifteftgns 
«• a ftlBeletoM, and witk^t A bH of ddHdiiK exoapl a Hiitad 
of tattered canvas about her loins* 

She threir herieif at Virgitiia** ftef, wbo wair preparing 
tiie fanatly breakftat, aikd thus tMremd bar. 

< My dear young kuly» take pity on anitcnAle rainway 
ahiTe : for more thaa a month past I hafe bees wandering 
about these mountains, half-dead withfttmine^ aadfraqiwDl- 
1y paffmed by the hantnneii and their doga. I hare fled 
from my master, who is a wealtby pHoiter as the Bhek 
River: he has treated me in the manner yea ate.* 

In saying these words, she shewed ber body daeyrty 
ftuTOwed by the strakea of the whip which she hsd n* 
cetred ; ahe added, ' I had thoagfaifo of drowning myairtfy 
b«t knowing that yoo fired herc^ I tinisraAacted; perfaapa 
there are still some good white people in this comilry, I 
most not die yet 

Virginia moeh oflBsctcd^ replied^ * take eomftwt mtfet tu- 
nate creature! eat, eat; upon which she ganre her the 
breakl^t which she hadi prepared for the ftimily. The 
slare m » few momenta deroiwed the wfatde of it Virg»- 
ida, aeeing her vsffesfted, said^ «poor wretch f I have a 
great 46tirf lo gO'ti>^ your oMStcv and imfofare yomr pardon : 
at the sight of you he must be f endied with eompaaaion : 
win yon eonduct aM to him9 « Angel of GodF raplied 
the aegresB^ ' I wiH- ibia«r 3^00 wheiever you lead bm;* 

VlrgMiia caiM her biatlmrr and entreated himito accom^ 
pMiy her: the Aigitvre slatv condaoted tbeas l>y namrow 
paths to the middle of the wooda^ aerosa high mountains 
over ^ich they scrambltd with diifiaulty, aad great 
rivenH w4fieh they ftifdedi. 

At leiffglfa^ fa^md noon, they antvcd at the bottona of a 
monntaip on the banks of the Black River. They^ there 
pereaifer a well buiMmaser ctonaidtorable plknltatlMriiy and 
a grealF mmaber a^shiWB eagaged in diffitiant ooaupatieas. 
The master was walking in the aaidst of them^. with' a 
pipe in his mouth, and a ratan in his hand He was a 
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very tollt leao nmOf of jui olive coiDp1ezioii» with hie ejep 
Mink in hit head, hie eye^browi bleck tod meeting each 
other. 

Virginia* quite petrified^ holding Paul by the arm, ap- 
proached the man, and entreated him for the love of God 
to pardon hit tlave» who wat a few pacet behind them. 

The matter, at fint, did not pay much attention to theie 
two children, who were but meanly clad : when however 
he had remarked the elegant form of Virginia, her beautU 
ful flaxen hair, which appeared horn under a blue hood, 
and when he had heard the tweet tonet of her voice, which 
trembled at well at her body while the implored hit for« 
givenem, he took the pipe fhnn hit mouth, and ratting hit 
ratan toward Heaven, declared with a terrible oath that he 
would pardon hit tlave, not lor the love of God, but for the 
love of her. 

Virginia immediately made a tign for the tlave to ad* 
vauoe toward her matter, and then ran away, with Paul 
running after her. 

They icrambled together op the tteep declivity of the 
mountain, by which they had detoended in the morning, 
and having arrived at itt tummit, they teated themtelyet 
under a tree, exhautted with fatigue, hunger and thirtt. 

They had travelled from the riting of the Sun, more than 
five leaguet, without having tatted food : Paul addretud 
Virginia thut : * Sitter, it it patt mid-day, you are hungry, 
you are thirtty ; we thall find no refrethment here, let ut 
again detcend the mountain, and requett the matter of the 
tlave to give ut tomething to eat* 

* Oh, no ! my friend,* replied Virginia, * he hat terrified 
me too much already. Do you not remember what mam* 
ma hat often taid ; the bread of the wicked fiUt the mouth 
with gravel f 

« AVhat thall we do then ?' taid Paul, * thete treetpnv* 
duce only bad fruits : there it not to much at a tamarind, 
or a lemon to refreth you.* 
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*■ God will have pity on us" returned Virginw, ** be bean 
the voice of the littie birds which call to him for food.' 
Scarcely had she pronounced tliese words when they beard 
the bubbling of a fountain which fell from a neighboring 
rock ; tliey immediately ran to it, and after having quench- 
ed their thirst with water more clear than crystal, they 
gathered and eat a few of the cresses which grew upon its 
banks. As they were anxiously looking about from side 
to side, to see if they could not find some more substantial 
fbody Virginia perceived among the trees of the forest a 
young palm-tree. The colewort which is inclosed in the 
leaves that grow on tlie top of this tree .is very good to 
to eat ; but though its trunk was not thicker than a mau^s 
legy it was more than sixty feet high. The wood of this 
tree indeed is only formed of a bundle of filaments, but its 
pith is so hard that it resists the edge of the keenest 
hatchet, and Paul had not so much as a knife. The idea 
occured to him of setting fire to the palm-tree, but here 
again he was at a loss ; he had no steel ; and besides in 
this island,' so covered with rock, I do not believe that a 
single flint stone is to be found. Necessity produces in* 
dustry, and the most useful inventions are frequently to be 
ascribed to the most miserable of mankind. 

Paul resolved to kindle a fire in the same manner that 
the blacks do. With the sharp point of a stone he bored 
a little hole in the branch of a tree that was very dry, 
which he mastered by pressing it under his feet ; he theu» 
with the edge of this stone, made a point to another branch 
equally dry, but of a different species of wood. After- 
wards he applied this piece of pointed wood to the little 
hole of the branch which was under his feet, and spinning 
it round with great rapidity between his hands, as you 
trundle round the mill with which chocolate is frotibed 
up, in a few moments he saw smoke and sparks issue from 
the point of contact He then gathered together some 
dry herbage, and other branches of trees, and applied the 
tire to the root of the palm tree, which presentlv.fell with 
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^ took Virginia on his back.; and thus lltden -passed over 
^ the slippery rocks of the river, in Hpite of the tumult of 
»t the waves. '* Be not afraid," said he to her, ** I feel mj 
strength renewed, having the charge of you. If the 
if planter of tlie Black River had refused to your entreaties 
iM the pardon of his slave, 1 should have fought with him. 
gt **How !** exclaimed Virginia, ** with that man, so large, 
i. and so wicked? To what have I exposed you? My 
^ Grod ! how difficult a thing it is to act properly ! Evil 
ift alone is performed with facility ! '* 

10 When Paul had arrived on the farther side he was de- 
i; sirous of continuing the journey, laden as he was with the 
21 weight of his sister, and he flattered himself that he should 
ft be able to ascend the mountain of the Three Paps, which 
j he saw before him at the distance of a league and a half, 
under the same burden with which he had crossed the 
I river; but his strength very soon failed, and he wa* 
.i obliged to set her on the ground, and repose himself by 
.i her side. 

,i Virginia then said to him, ** Brother, the day is declining 

I ^t, you have still some strength remaining, but mine ea- 
f tirely fails ; suffer me to remain here, and do you return 
alone to our cottage to restore tranquillity to our mothers.*' 
I ** Oh, no ! " said Paul, ** I will never leave you. If the 
I night should surprise us in these woods, 1 will light a Are, 
f I will fell these palm trees, you shall eat the colewort, and 
f I will make of its leaves an ajoupa to shelter you.*' Vir- 
ginia however being a little revived, gathered from the 
I trunk of an old tree which grew upon the edge of the 
river, long leaves of the scolopendra, which hung down 
from its boughs. She made of these a species of sandals, 
which she put upon her feet, for they were wounded to 
bleeding by the sharp stones which covered the road ; in 
her eagerness to do good she had forgot to put on shoes. 
Fueling herself relieved by the freshness of these leaves, 
she broke off a branch of bamboo, and proceeded on her 
I journey, resting one hand on this reed, and the other on 
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b«r bMiimr. Thus Ihey waUttd tlowiy mi through Ibe 
wodb; bat the height of the trao, «iid the thickBea»ior 
their fidiage^teon^iiMule them faiotejsight^f the ThieePftjpi, 
Id which ttbejrwenidiractlag their GoiifBe»/and«veit'ctf .the 
4BID, which mm aear^eetting. After eome time they wtamy^ 
nithottt /peroe in iBg H» fram the hcaten path which thttf 
JM hUhevto ^araiied» mid fiMHid tbemieWet in a labftttath 
ofitreei» of lumei^ 'and of loche, which hadno ouftleL Baal 
■MUe Viiigtoia sit down, ^and ran about quite dialrectaiiy in 
quest of a road that mt^ht lead fhem out of .this maze, hut 
he fatigued Wmtelf in vain. He BcramAilfld to the (top of 
a laege tree, *wilh 'the hope of diKonrenng .at leart the 
weimlain aftfiemiMe fP)ape,lmt the could ipeMUiive nalhing 
•fovnd him «Koept the smnuHitof tnecu, .eomeiof which 
i;iided bf rthe last vays of Ihe .aettingmm. In the 
time, <lhe dhadow of the mauntaine had alieady 
oorered the f oe mte in the valleyt; the wind waa huriied, 
at it nsmdiy « 4t tthe lettingjof die lun.^ afmofonnd'sdeBce 
reigned %i these solitudes, and no other sound was to be 
hear^ iMtthe bra^vig of ttie deeiv which came te aeek a 
poioe of lepose for tthe night in these wild retreats. IVml, 
in Ihe iMpe that someiiuotsmaB might hear his n>ioe^ then 
cdlod-oMt with aUtttemigfat ; <«€ome, come toithe nriief of 
Virginia z'^but the early answer he received wm <rom the 
aolitary edioes of the forest, which repeated at intervals, 
«yir^«iaf Virginia r' 

Paul at length descended from the tnee, oppressed with 
fhtigue and <veK«tk>n; he meditated m the means of pas- 
amg the sight in Ihis place ; bet there was neither tan- 
tain nor pakn-tree to be fbundin it ; nor cren so much as 
bram^es of dry wood proper te hiadle a fire. 

He (hen felt from expericaoe the ineffioacy of his tc- 
sources, and h^psn to weep. 

Virginfa isnd to trim, * i>o net distress yoQndf, my 
friend, if yon would not wish to aee me overwhehned with 
grief. It is i who am the caase of all your sufferings, and 
of those which our mo4hers now endnre. We ongHt to 
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do-nothing without consulting' our parents, no, not e«««« 
what is right. Oh ! I have been very impruclent I' 

Thus saying, she burst intb tears; In the mean'tlMe 
she said to Paul, < Let us pray to God, my brother, and' 
lio will take compassion on us.* Scarcely had they finish* 
ed their prayer when they heard a dog bark. 

* It is,* said Paul, 'the dog of some huntsman, who* 
comes of an evening to kill the deer in their retreat.* 

A' short time after -the barking of the dog redoubled; 

* I have an idea,* said' Vii^nia, * that it is Fiddle, our 
cottage dog: yes, I recollect his voice-: bit possible that 
we should be so near our journey's end, and at the foot 
of our own mountain f 

In truth, a moment afterwards. Fiddle was at 'their feet, 
barking, howling, groaning, and loading them* with ca« 
resses. Before they had recovered from their surprise, 
they perceived Domingo, who was runnnig'towaid'ttoem^ 

At the sight' of' this worthy negro, who w«pt"with> 
joy, they also shed tears,- without bemg' able' to ^ say 
one word. 

When Domingo had' a* little 'recovered himself t <Oh, 
my. young masters;* ' said Ire to them^ * 'v?hat distress <your 
mothers are in ; how astbnished they > were at not finding: 
you on their return from mass, whither I hadnocompa- 
nied theml Mary, who wasat-work in a corner of the 
plantation, could not teH whither you were gone : I wails' 
dered -abbnt' the grounds, not knowing myself whereto- 
seek you : at length, I took the old clothes which you. 
used to wear*; I made I^d^le smell to them; and as if 
the poor aninmt understood me, he immediately set off to ' 
trace your steps. He conducted me, always wagging his. 
tail, 16 the Bhick' Bfiver. There I was informed by a 

*-TLutrAit or MfpiciCy In the bUek-DorabiKa, ottd bUdog Fidel*, very • 
much rescniblet that of Ui« Mnxe Ttweniase and his dog Oniba, men 
ttMed b/ ^A. (1« CreTe«a>ar> in bit huinaiie work, entirt«d, Littwri «f • 
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pboler dud you bad brought a fugitiYe sUve back, tio uim, 
and that he pardoned her at your iotercenioiw 

* Bat what a pardoo ! he showed her to me, fastened 
with a chain round her foot to a log of wood» and an iron 
collar with three rings round her neck. From thence. 
Fiddle following the scent* conducted me to the Mount of 
the Black River, where he again stopped, and tiarked as 
loud as he was able^ 

* It was on the brink of a fountain near a palm-tree 
which had been levelled, and a fire not quite extinguish- 
ed ; at length he conducted me to this place. We are at 
the foot of the mountain of the Three Paps, and it is still 
four good leagues from our dwelling. Come on, eat and 
recruit your strength.* 

He then presented to them a cake, some fruit, and a 
large gourd tK>ttle filled with a liquor compounded of 
water, wine, lemon-juice, sugar, and nutmeg, which their 
nothers had prepared to strengthen and revive theoL 

Virginia sighed at the recollection of the poor slave, 
and at the distress of their mothers. She repotted seve- 
ral times, * Oh, how difficult it is to do good.* 

While Paul and she were refreshing tliemselves, Domin- 
go lighted a fire, and looking about among the rocks for 
a crooked billet, which we call round-wood, and which 
bums even in the sap, throwing out a very bright flame, 
he made a flambeau of it, and set it a burning ; for it was 
now quite dark. But he had to encounter a much great- 
er difficulty. 

When all was ready for proceeding forward, Paul and 
Virginia were absolutely incapable of walking any far- 
ther ; their feet being swelled and raw all over. 

Domingo was completely puzzled ; be could not deter- 
mine whether it would be more adviseable for him to 
ramble about in quest of assistance, or to prepare for pas- 
sing the night with them where they were. 
' Whither has the time fled,* said he to them, * when 
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I carried you both at once in my arms f But now you are 
iiicreaaed in itature^ and I am old.* 

While he was reduced to this state of perplexity, a 
company of run-away negroes appeared, about twenty 
paces distant 

The leader of the troop, approaching Paul and Virgi- 
nia, thus addressed them : * Good little whites, be not 
afraid ; we saw you this morning passing along in com* 
pany witli a negress of the Black River; you were going 
to solicit her pardon of a cruel master; out of gratitude 
we will carry you home upon our shoulders.' 

Upon this he made a sign, and four of the stoutest blacli 
fellows immediately formed a litter with boughs of trees 
and lianes, placed Paul and Virginia upon it, hoisted them 
upon their shoulders, and, Domingo marching before 
them with his flambeau, they took the road amidst the 
joyful acclamations of the whole company, who loaded 
them with l>enedictions. 

Virginia, quite overcome, whispered to Paul : ' Oh, my 
dear friend ! God never permits a good action to go un- 
rewarded.* 

About midnight they arrived at the bottom of their 
own mountain, the ridges of which were illuminated with 
▼arious fires. 

Scarcely had they got to the top, when they heard 
voices calling aloud : * Is it you, my children V The 
blacks and they replied together, 'Yes, yes, here we 
are f and presently they perceived their mothers and Mary 
coming to meet them with flaming torches. 

* Unhappy children I' exclaimed Madame de la Tour 
Whence come you ? Into what agonies have vou thrown 

usf 

* We come,' replied Virginia, * from the Black River 
whither we went this nioming to implore the pardon o 
a poor fugitive negress, to whom 1 likewise gave the fii^ily 
breakfost, for she was just perishing with hunger ; and 
here, the black run-aways have carried us home again.* 

D 
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Madame de la Tour tenderly embraced her daughter, 
utterly deprived of the power of speech ; and Virginia, 
who felt her own fiice moistened witii her mdthers tears, 
said to her : * How you repay me ifbr M that I have suf- 
fered r 

Margaret, transported witti delist, 'locked Paul In hei 
Amis, saying : * And thou too, my son, thou hast per- 
formed a good action f 

Being arrived at their cottage with the children, they 
ij^ave a plentiful sapper to tiie black guides, who returned 
to the woods expressing a thousand good wishes for their 
prosperity. 

Every succeeding day was to these fiimilies a day of 
happiness and tranquillity. They were strangers to the 
torments of envy and of ambition. They coveted not, 
from abroad, that vain reputation which is purchased by 
intrigue, and which the breath of calumny destroys. It 
was sufficient for them to be in the place of witness and 
of judge to each other. In tiiis island where, as in all 
the European Cnlonies, no curiosity is expressed except 
in hunting after malicious anecdotes, their virtues, nay 
their very names, were unknown. Only when a passen- 
ger happened to ask on the road to Pamplemousses, of oue 
of the inhabitants of the plain : * Who lives in yonder 
cottages on the top of the hill T the answer returned, 
without pretending to any fkrther knowledge of them, 
was : *Thcy are good people.** 

Tlius the violets,' from under the prickly shrubbery, ex* 
nale at a distanee their fragrant peii^Ume, though' they re- 
main unseen. 

They had banished from their conversation the practice 
of evil-speaking, which under an appearance of justice, 
necessarily disposes the heart to hatred or to falsehood ; 
for it is impossible to refrain from hating men if we believe 
them to he wicked ; or to live with the wicked unless you 
conceal your hatred of them tinder iklse 'appearances of 
benevolence. 
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Evil-speaking, accordinglyt lays us under the necessity 
of being upon bad terms with others, or with ourselves. 
But without sitting in judgment on men, in particular, 
they entertained one another only in devising the means of 
doing good to all in general; and. though they possessed 
not the power, they had an invariable disposition this way, 
which animated theii) with a benevolence at all times ready 
to extend itself in an, outward directiop. 

By living therefore i^ solitude, so far fromi degenerating 
into savages, they had become more humane. If the scan- 
dalous history of Society did not supply them with matter 
of conversation, that of nature replenished their hearts 
with transports of wonder and delight. They contemplat- 
ed with raptare the po^'er of that Providence which, by 
their hands, had diffused, amidst these barren, rocks abun- 
dance, gracefulness, pleasurea pnre^ simple and perpetually 
renewing themselves. 

Paul, at. the agQ of t<we1ve, more vigorous and more in- 
telligent than Eu^peans. in. general are at .fifteen, bad em- 
bellished what.th^ Negw. Domingo only cultivated. He 
went witih him: to the adjoining woods, ta take* up by the 
roqts the yioung plaoAs of lemon, and orangertrees, of the 
ta^arj/ids, whose round head i&of sacha beauti/jul green, 
and of tjie attier^i, whose fr4jit is stored, wi^ti. a sugany cream 
which emits the perfuine. of the oraiige*flower* . 

g^ planted these, trees, after Hiey had attained a con- 
siderable stature, all around this, enclosure* He bad there 
sown .the grains of such tree&as^ from the. second ^ear and 
upmfind, bear flowera or fiiuits,.aathe agpthis, from whioh 
depend circulariy, like thei ciyttal pendanta of lustre, lon^ 
clusters of white flowers; the Penite Jilaok: wbich raises, 
straight into the air its gray flaxen girandoles ; the papa^ 
yer, whose bran^less tnmik,.fdmiQtl like a.coluiBiii.bristied 
all over with giK>enj melk>osi carries aloft »'cfaa|aiitec of 
bcoad lea-vcs teaevMifig these of the%<>tree. 

He had ttke^ise planted in it* the kernels and the nuts 
of the badamier, of the mango» of the avocatier, of the 

d3 
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very tollf lean iiuui» of jui olive compkxioiiy with hit ejiBn 
Mink io hit head, hia eye*brow8 black and meeting each 
other. 

Virginia, quite petrifledf holding Paul by the arm, ap> 
proached the man, and entreated him for the love of God 
to pardon hia slave, who was a few paces behind them. 

The master, at first, did not pay much attention to these 
two children, who were but meanly clad : when however 
he had remarked the elegant form of Virginia, her beauti- 
ful flaxen hair, which appeared from under a blue hood, 
and when he had heard the sweet tones of her voice, whid^ 
trembled as well as her t>ody while she implored his for^ 
giveness, he took the pipe fhHn his moutli, and raising hia 
ralan toward Heaven, declared with a terrible oath that he 
would pardon his slave, not for the love of Gk»d, but for th^ 
love of her. 

Virginia immediately made a sign for the slave to ad* 
vauce toward her master, and then ran away, with Paul 
running after her. 

They scrambled together up the steep declivity of the 
mountain, by which they had descended in the morning, 
and having arrived at its summit, they seated themselves 
under a tree, exhausted with fatigue, hunger and thirst 

They had travelled from the rising of the Sun, more than 
five leagues, without having tasted food : Paul addressed 
Virginia thus : * Sister, it is past mid-day, you are hungry, 
you are thirsty ; we shall find no refreshment here, let us 
again descend the mountain, and request the master of the 
slave to give us something to eat* 

* Oh, no ! my friend,* replied Virginia, * he has terrified 
me too much already. Do you not remember what mam* 
ma has often said ; the bread of the wicked fills the mouth 
with gravel ?* 

* What shall we do then 9' said Paul, * these trees prcv- 
duce only bad fruits : there is not so much as a tamarind, 
or a lemon to refresh you.* 
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*• God will have pity on us** returned Virginia, *' he heart 
the voice of the little birds which call to him for food.' 
Scarcely had she pronounced these words when they heard 
the babbling of a fountain which fell from a neighboring 
rock ; tliey immediately ran to it, and after having quench- 
ed their thirst with water more clear than crystal, they 
gathered and eat a few of the cresses which grew upon its 
banks. As they were anxiously looking about from side 
to side, to see if they could not find some more substantial 
ibod, Virginia perceived among the trees of the forest a 
young palm-tree. The colewort which is inclosed in the 
leaves that grow on tlie top of this tree is very good to 
to eat ; but though its trunk was not thicker than a man's 
leg, it was more than sixty feet high. The wood of this 
tree indeed is only formed of a bundle of filaments, but its 
pith is so hard that it resists the edge of the keenest 
hatchet, and Paul had not so much as a knife. The idea 
occared to him of setting fire to the palm-tree, but here 
again he was at a loss ; he had no steel ; and besides in 
this island,' so covered with rock, I do not believe tliat a 
single flint stone is to be found. Necessity produces in* 
dastry, and the most useful inventions are frequently to be 
ascribed to the most miserable of mankind. 

Paul resolved to kindle a fire in the same manner that 
the blacks do. With the sharp point of a stone he bored 
a little hole in the branch of a tree that was very dry, 
which he mastered by pressing it under his feet ; he then, 
with the edge of this stone, made a point to another branch 
equally dry, but of a diflferent species of wood. After- 
wards he applied this piece of pointed wood to the little 
hole of the branch which was under his feeU and spinning 
it round with great rapidity between his hands, as you 
trundle round the mill with which chocolate is frothed 
up, in a few moments he saw smoke and sparks issue from 
the point of contact. He then gathered together some 
dry herbage, and other branches of trees, and applied the 
fire to the root of the palm tree, which presentlv.fell with 
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« terriUe cratb, Tliit An likcwiae mutied him in peel- 
ing off froH tUcolewort ite long tfgneoiMi «ad prickly 

Virginia «od be ate a pert ef hie ceooege raw. and the 
other pert d w ed upon the eehes. and found tbem equally 
•aroury. They enioyed thie frugal repMt with the 
highest aatltfeetioD, from the recoilection of the good 
action whieb tbey hed performed in the mbruing ; but 
their joy was greatly damped by the uneaeioese which they 
had not a doubt their long absence must hare occasioned 
to their parents. Virginia reeurred ftequeat^ to tbia sub- 
ject, while Paul, who now Mt has strength restored, 
assured her that it would not be loyeg be&Nre they got 
home to quiet tho anxiety of f heir mothera. After dinner 
they ibund themsehrea umeh embanaased. lor they had no 
longer a guide to direct them homewards- Paul, wbp was 
disconcerted at nothing, mid lo Virgioiis ** Our cotts^e 
looks toward the nooiMlay SQ% we must therefore pass aa 
we did this moraing, oirer that mountain, which you see 
below with its three peaka^ Cume. let us walk oo. my 
friend.** This BKHuitain is called the Thme P^psi* becaum 
its three peaks haire that form. 

Tliey descended then the gloomy declivity of the Black 
Riv«r toward the north. asMl arrivtNJL aller aft hour'a walk- 
ing, at the banks of a considemhie^ river which barred 
their progress. That large portion of the island,, entirely 
eorered, is so Hllle kno wn evtft nk tbia dayw that many of 
Its rNers and nsountaina are: stilL without a name* The 
river, upon the baoha of which they were, fl(ows. impe- 
tuously over a bed of rochs* The noise of ita waters 
terrified Vlrgiaia ; she dmtA not Teotum t« put her fleet 
Into it for the pwpose <f fowling oven* Paid upon this 

^ Tten AM nMPy nw«ntaiM« UmrMimils of which are. rounded into 
IJ^ focQi qt t viomVi'B breast, and. bear tjiat name In all language!, Tbey 
^re Indeed reat pa pt, forfrem then is«w>muUII«iitaiof bvvoikt. una rivers, 
whieb diinie nbwdaiNt^ ovv- t)M faf.« oS the ewuh. They are the soarce 
of t)ieprln<ii4>al streama ^lUch watir il, and hirnisb them witfa a conetan 
•apply* ^y continiMiUj^ atttactf i^eko dtoide anonuA tim fmk. of tte intck 
whieh overtops them at the centre, like a nipple. 
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took Virginia on hift back; and thus laden. paised over 
the slippery rocks of the river, in ^pite of the tumult of 
the waves. ** Be not afraid," said he to her, ** I feel my 
strength renewed, having the change of you. If the 
planter of tlie Black River had refused to your entreaties 
tlie pardon of his slave, 1 should have fought with him. 
«*How !'* exclaimed Virginia, '* with that man, so large, 
and so wicked? To what have I exposed youf My 
God ! how difficult a thing it is to act properly ! Evil 
alone is performed with facility ! ** 

When Paul had arrived on the farther side he was de» 
sirous of continuing the journey, laden as he was with the 
weight of his sister, and he flattered himself that he should 
be able to ascend the mountain of the Three Paps, which 
he saw before him at the distance of a league and a half, 
under the same burden with which he had crossed the 
river; but his strength very soon failed, and he was 
obliged to set her on the ground, and repose himself by 
her side. 

Virginia then said to him, ** Brother, the day is declining 
ikst, you have still some strength remaining, but mine en- 
tirely iails ; suffer me to remain here, and do you return 
alone to our cottage to restore tranquillity to our mothers.*' 
*' Oh, no ! '* said Paul, ** I will never leave you. If the 
night should surprise us in these woods, 1 will light a fire, 
I will fell these palm trees, you shall eat the colewort, atid 
I will make of its leaves an ajonpa to shelter you.** Vir* 
ginia however being a little revived, gathered from the 
trunk of an old tree which grew upon the edge of the 
river, long leaves of the scolopendra, which hung down 
from its boughs. She made of these a species of sandals, 
which she put upon her feet, for they were wounded to 
bleeding by the sharp stones which covered the road ; in 
ber eagerness to do good she had forgot to put on shoes. 

Fueling herself relieved by the freshness of these leaves, 
she broke off a branch of bambdo^ and proceeded on her 
journey, resting one hand on this reed, and the other on 
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her hiiilMr Thus they walked tlowly 9a through Ibe 
WMdb; but the height of the tiwi, «iid die UudcMift »r 
their fidiage»teoD<niide them loote sight ef the ThtttPe^ 
|0 which they w ei e idirecting their Qourse»<MideYeii<Qf>tlie 
4Bin, which <wies •ear^setting. After some time they stnQped, 
without /peroetviDg tt» from the hcaten |Ath wUeh they 
hed hitherto ^noedy and fiMuid themselves io a labyriath 
oflreesy of lianei^ «iid of rochs, which had no outleL Paul 
ande VSiginia sit dosm, and ran about quite distracted, in 
quest of a road that mi^ht lead fhem out of .this maze, but 
he fatigued himsdf ra vain. Hescranaftilfld Ao the^top of 
* iaege tree, ^wHh tfbe hope of dincenrering Mt leaift the 
wawntsin ef^eThsee Papsyibot the could ipefeeiYe aothing 
mronnd him «Kfiept the sunsitS'of tieCB» saBie>of which 
glided bf Hie last says of the setlangottB. in the 
•timet fihe dhadow of the 'mountains bad almdy 
oofered the foeests in the wdleys; ibe wind was Inohed, 
as it nsQsfly is^ithe settingjof the su»; n^Mrfbond silence 
reigned b these solitudes, and no other sound was to he 
hear^ .fnt'the braying of the deei^ -which laune to seek a 
piece of repose for the night in these mM retreate. IVm% 
in <fhe iMpe that some ibuotsman might beer his voioe, then 
called ont with all Irts might ;«« Corner come to <the nehef of 
Virginia t'^bot the only answer he reoeived wn from the 
solitary edioes of the forest , wluch r e taiai g d at intervak, 
^Tir^niat Virginkr 

Paul at length d escm dsd from the tree, oppressed with 
fhtigue and veKsdon; be mediated on the means of pas- 
sing the night in this phuse ; but there was weitfMr ^nn- 
tain nor *pahn-*tree to be Ibundin it ; nor cren so much m 
branches of dry wood pnoper to kiadie a fire. 

He then felt lirom experienoe the ineffioncy of his re- 
sources, and begsn to woep. 

Virginia said to him, > Do not distiess ywimelf, nsy 
friend, if yon would not wish to see me overwhehned with 
grief. It is i who am the cause of all your sofferings, and 
of those which our moAers now endure. We ought to 
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dlrnothin^'without consulting' our parents, no, not ev*eit' 
what is right. Oh ! I have been very imprudent !' 

Thus saying, she burst intd tears; In the mead'time 
she said tb Paut^ 'Let us pray to God, my brother, aod^ 
lie will take compassion on us.' Scarcely had they fimah" 
ed their prayerivhen they heard a dog bark; 

* It is,* said Paul, < the d^ of some huntsman, who' 
comes of an evening to kill the deer in their retreat.* 

A' sfa^rt thne after the barking of the dog redoubled; 

* r liave au idea,* ' said'^Virg^nia, • that it* is Fiddle; our« 
cottage dog: yes, I recollect his yoice-: Is it possible that 
we should be so near our journey's end, and at the foot 
of our own mountain T 

In truth, a moment afterwards. Fiddle was at 'their feet, 
barking, howling, groaning, and loading them with ca- 
resses. Before they had recovered from their 'surprise, 
they perceived Domingo, who was runnfmg'tbwtiid'tkfeikh 

At the sight' of ' this worthy negro, who vf«pt"with» 
joy, they also shed tears,* withdut being' able' to 'say 
one word. 

When Domingo had^a^ltttle 'recovered himself t <*0H, 
my. young masters;* ' said ffe to them, * 'what distress ^your 
mothers are in ; how astbntshed they 'were at not finding : 
you on their return from mass, ivfiither I'had accompa- 
nied them 1 Mary, who was at -work in a corner of the ^ 
plantation, could not teH whither you were gone: I wair-' 
dered abbot' the grounds, not knowing myself where'to. 
seek you : at length, I took the old clothes which you: 
used to wear*; I made Fiddle smell to them; and as- if 
the poor animal undiirstood me; be immediately set off to ' 
trace your steps. He conducted me, always wagging, his* 
taiV to the Black' River. There I was informed by a 

*'TLi«ir«k of jttfiivcHy in the blaek-DomfaiKa, aiid hUdog Fldek, very • 
mach resembles that of the sayage Tewenisse and his dog Oniha, men 
tt)ned by ^.. dc CreTe«iftar> in hit humane work, entitted. Letters of' 
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plaoler that you had brought a fugitive slave back, co ttiiBt 
and that he pardoned her at your intercenion» 

' But wliat a pardon ! he showed her to me, fastened 
with a chain round her foot to a l(Mf of wood, and an iron 
collar with three rings round her neck. From thence. 
Fiddle following the scent, conducted me to the Mount of 
the Black River, where he again stopped, and barked as 
loud as he was able* 

* It was on the brink of a fountain near a palm-tree 
which had been levelled, and a fire not quite extinguish- 
ed ; at length he conducted me to tliis place. We are at 
the foot of the mountain of the Three Paps, and it is still 
four good leagues from our dwelling. Come on^ eat and 
recruit your strength.* 

He then presented to them a cake, some fruit, and a 
lai^ gourd bottle filled with a liquor compounded of 
water, wine, lemon-juice, sugar, and nutmeg, which their 
mothers had prepared to strengthen and revive them. 

Virginia sighed at the recollection of the poor slave, 
and at the distress of their mothers. She repeated seve- 
ral times, ' Oh, how difficult it is to do good.* 

While Paul and she were refreshing tliemselves, Domin- 
go lighted a fire, and looking about among the rocks for 
a crooked billet, which we call round-wood^ and which 
burns even in the sap, throwing out a very bright flame, 
he made a flambeau of it, and set it a burning ; for it was 
now quite dark. But he had to encounter a much great- 
er difficulty. 

When all was ready for proceeding forward, Paul and 
Virginia were absolutely incapable of walking any far- 
ther ; their fetet being swelled and raw all over. 

Domingo was completely puzzled ; he could not deter- 
mine whether it would be more adviseable for him to 
ramble about in quest of assistance, or to prepare for paa- 
sing the night with them where they were. 

* Whither has the time fled,* said he to them, * wheo 
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I: carried you both at once in my arms V But now you are 
iucreaaed in itature^ and I am old.* 

While he was reduced to this state of perplexity, a 
company of run-away negroes appeared, about twenty 
paces distant 

The leader of the troop, approaching Paul and Virgi- 
nia, thus addressed them : * Good little whites, be not 
afraid ; we saw you this morning passing along in com* 
pany with a negress of the Black River; you were going 
to solicit her pardon of a cruel master ; out of gratitude 
we will carry you home upon our shoulders.' 

Upon this he made a sign, and four of the stoutest blacli 
fellows immediately formed a litter with boughs of trees 
and lianes, placed Paul and Virginia upon it, hoisted them 
upon their shoulders, and, Domingo marching before 
them with his flambeau, they took the road amidst the 
joyful acclamations of the whole company, who loaded 
them with benedictions. 

Virginia, quite overcome, whispered to Paul : ' Oh, my 
dear friend ! God never permits a good action to go un- 
rewarded.* 

About midnight they arrived at the bottom of their 
own mountain, the ridges of which were illuminated with 
various fires. 

Scarcely had they got to the top^ when they heard 
voices calling aloud : < Is it you, my children 9* The 
blacks and they replied together, 'Yes, yes, here we 
aref and presently they perceived their mothers and Mary 
coming to meet them with flaming torchea. 

* Unhappy children I* exclaimed Madame de la Tour 
Whence come you f Into what agonies have vou thrown 

«sf 

• We come,' replied Virginia, * from the Black River 
whither we went this morning to implore the pardon o 
a poor fugitive negress, to whom I likewise gave the hfaWy 
breakfast, for she was just perishing with hunger ; and 
here, the black mn-aways have carried us home again.* 

D 
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Madame de la Tour tenderly embraced ber dau^fer» 
utterly deprived of the power of speech ; and Virginia* 
who felt her own face moistened with her mothers tears, 
said to her : * How you repay toe 'foY M that I have suf- 
fered r 

Margaret, transported witti delist* locked Faul in hei 
«mis, njinff : * And thoo too^ my son, thou hast per- 
formed a good action V 

Being arrived at their cottage with the children, they 
ju^ve a plentiful sapper to the black guides, who returned 
ro the woods expressing a thousand good wishes for their 
prosperity. 

Every succeeding day was to these Amities a day of 
happiness and tranquillity. They were strang^ra to the 
torments of envy and of ambition. They coveted not, 
from abroad, that vain reputation which is purchased by 
intrigue, and which Ihe breath of calumny destroys. It 
was sufficient for them to be in the place of witness and 
of judge to each other. In this island where, as in all 
the European Cnlonies, no curiosity is expressed except 
in hunting after malicious anecdotes, their virtues, nay 
their very names, were unknown. Only when a passen- 
ger happened to ask on the road to Pamplemousses, of one 
of the inhabitants of the plain : 'Who lives in yonder 
cottages on the top of the hill T the answer returned, 
without pi^tending to any farther knowledge of them, 
was : ' They are good people.** 

Tlius the viblets, from under the prickly shrubbery, ex- 
nale at a distance their fragrant perfUme, though they Re- 
main unseen. 

They had banished from their conversation the practice 
of evil-speaking, which under an appearance of justice, 
necessarily disposes the heart to hatred or to falsehood ; 
for it is impossible to refrain from hating men if we believe 
them to be wicked ; or to live with the wicked unless you 
conceal your hatred of them under fklse appearances of 
benevolence. 
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Evil-speaking, accordingly, lays us undc^r the necessity 
of being upon bad terms with others, or with ourselves. 
But without sitting in judgment on men, in particular, 
they entertained one another only in devising the means of 
doing good to all in general; and though they possessed 
not the power, they had an invariable disposition this way, 
which animated thei^ with a benevolence at all times ready 
to extend itself in ap.outward directiop). 

By living therefore i^ solitude, so fai- fromidegeaerating 
into savages, they had become more humane. If the scan- 
dalous history of Society did not supply them with matter 
of conversation, that of nature replenished their hearts 
with transports of wonder and delight. They contemplat- 
ed with raptvre the power of that Providence which, by 
their hands, had diffused, ^widst these barren, rocks abun- 
dance, gracefulness, pleasure&pure^ simple and perpetually 
renewing themselves. 

Paul, at the ag§ of twelve, more vigorous and more in- 
telligent than Europeans, in: general are at^fteeo, had em- 
bellished \jvhat.the Negiv>. Domingo only cultivated. He 
wfaat vfrith hiapi: to the adjoining woods, to takeiup by the 
roQts the young* pjaats 9f lemon, and orangeftrees, of the 
tapiiarj/idSf iffhose round bead is. of soch.a beauti^l green, 
and of the attier,,' whose fr4iit is stored, wi^. a auganycceam 
which emits the perfume: of the oraiige^flower. . 

Q^ planted these trees, after they badatitained a. con- 
siderably stature, all around this, enclosure. He bad there 
sown <^he grains of such treefto% fre» the. second year and 
up^9lld, benr flow^rsor firuits,.aa:ihc agpthis, from which 
depetid ctrculariy, like the) crybtalpendantaollustre, I0119 
clusters of white flowers; Ihe Pecste Jilaek: which ruses, 
straight into the air its gray flaxen girandoles.; the papa^. 
yer, whose branchless tnitiik,tf<inietl like a.oohinuM.bdstied 
all ov<er with giK^eoi mello^s^ carries aloft » 'chafailei! of 
bcoad leaives resenibiling these oC the fig-tree. 

He had hkemise planted in it* the kernels and the nuts 
of the badamier, of the mango, of the avocatier, of the 

d3 
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He had traced a path which winded round the bason, 
and of which several ramifications converged from the cir- 
cumference to meet at the centre. He had availed himself 
of the most rugged places of his domain, and united, by 
a harmony the most delicious, facility of walking with the 
asperity of the soil, and domestic, with forest trees. 

Of that enormous quantity of rolling stones, which 
now obstruct these roads, as well as mar the greatest part 
of the surface, of this island, he had formed in various 
places huge pyramids, in th^ layers of which he had 
mixed with earth, and the roots of rose trees, the poincil- 
lade and other shrubs which take pleasnr^ in the rocks. 

In a very short time, thesj? gloomy and inanimate 
piles were covered with, verdure, or with the dazzling 
lustre of the n^qst beautiful flowers. 

The cavities worn by the torrent in the sides of the 
mountain^ bordex^d with aged trees inclined toward each 
other, formed arched .subterraneans Inaccoasible to the 
heat, to which they retired for coolQess during the sultry 
ardour of the rneridian sun. A narxQW path ooi^diicted 
into a thicket of wild trees, jit the. centrj^ /of which grew, 
sheltered from the winds, a household-tree loaded .with 
fruit. There wa^ a com-ifield whitening to thei harvest; 
here an Qrchard. Through this avenue you! could see tfa^ 
hcnues.; through that the inaoeessible suntmits of the 
mountain. Under a tufted grore of tatamaqoes, inter- 
laced with lianes, no one objeot was distinguishable even 
in the brightneas of noon-day. On the point <of that great 
rock adjoiiungy which juts oul of the mountain, you could 
discern all those contained within the ii^closure, with the 
sea at a distance, on which sometimes appeared a vessel 
arriving from Europe, or returning thither. 

On this rock it was that the two families assembled of 
an evening, and enjoyed in silence the coolness of the 
air, the fragrance of the flowers, the bubbling of the foun- 
taius, and the last harmonies of light and shade. 
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Nothing could be more agreeable than the names im- 
poted on the greatest part of the charming retreats of this 
labyrinth. The rock of which I have just now been 
speaking, from whence they could discern my approach 
at a considerable distance, was called Friendsliip*s Disco- 
yery. 

Paul and Virginia, in their sportiveness, had planted a 
bamboo upon it, on the summit of which they hoisted a 
small white handkerchief, as a signal of my arrival as soon 
as they perceived me ; in imitation of the flag which is 
displayed on the neighboring mountain on seeing a vessel 
at sea. I took a fimcy to engrave an inscription on the 
stem of this reed. 

Whatever pleasure I may have enjoyed in the course of 
my travels, in contemplating a statue, or a monument of 
antiquity, I have enjoyed still more in perusing a well- 
conceived inscription. 

It seems to me, in tnat case, as if a human voice issued 
out of the stone, made itself audable through the mighty 
void of ages, and addressing itself to man in the midst of 
deserts, told liim that he was not alone ; and that other 
men, in these very places, had felt, thought, and suffered 
like himself. 

Should it happen to be the inscription of some ancient 
miliott, which subsists no longer, it conveys our soul into 
the regions of infinity, and communicates to it the senti- 
ment of its own immortality, by shewing that a thought 
has outlived the rains even of an empire. 

I inscribed then on the little mast which carried the 
flag of Paul and Virginia, theae verses of Horace : 

Fratres Helense* lucida sidera* 
Ventorumque regat Pater, 
Obstrictis aliis, praeter lapyga.^ 

*Thnslmltat«ds 

May HelMt brothcrt, itan fo brifkt. 
And £olvt xvide your coane arigl^ 
That, tafie from every rndnr ftle, 
2«pfa)r» aloae may swell the uU* 
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May the brothers of Helen, stars radiant like yourselves, 
and may the ruler of the winds direct your course ; bind* 
ing up every ruder blast, and filling your sails only with 
the breath of the Zephyr.* 

I engraved the following Hue from Virgil, on the rind 
of a tantamaque, under the shade of which Paul sometimes 
sat down to contemplate from afar the agitated ooean : 

Fortunatus & ille deos qui novit agrestes. 

Happy loo is he in knowing no deities but those who 
make the plains their care I 

And that over the door of Madame de la Tour*s cottage, 
whi<!ti was the place of general rendezvous : 

At secura quies, & nescia fallera vita. 
Peace undisturbed, and hearts devoid of guile. 

But Virginia did not approve of my Latin ; she said 
that th-e inscription which I had placed below her weather- 
cock, was too long and too learned. 

*I should have rather preferred this»* added she^ 'always 
agitated, but ever constant.* 

' That device,* replied I, Ms still better adapted to virtue.* 
My observation excited a blush in her cheek. 

These happy families extended their benevolent dispo- 
sitions to all that surrounded them. They bestowed the 
most tender appellations on objects apparently the most 
indifferent. To an incloaure of orange trees and bananas, 
planted in form of a circle round a portion of mossy ground, 
in the middle of which Paul and Virginia sometimes used 
to dance, they gave the name of * The Concord/ 

An ancient tree, under the shade of which Madame de 
la Tour and Margaret related to each other their misfor- 
tunes, was called ' the tears wiped away * 

They gave the names of * Brittany and Normandy,* to 
small spots of ground where they had olanted corn, straw- 
berries and pease. 
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Domingo «nd Mftry» wishing^, after the exaiit|>ie of their 
mUtreasei* to call to remembratice the placei of their birth 
ID Africa* denominated two pieces of ground where that 
grasi grew of which they made batkets, and where they 
had pUated a great gourde * Angola and FouKepointe.' 

Th«M by those pfoductions of their own clinaales, these 
exiled tawiiies cherished fund ideas of their native country, 
and soothed their sorrows in a foreign land 

Alas! I havie seen the trees, the fountaiits, the rocks, of 
this spot, now so changed, animated by ai thousand charm- 
ing ap^)el1attons ; but in their present state* like a Grecian 
plain, they only present to view ruins and heartraffecting 
inscriptions, % 

Of the whole inclosure however no spot was more 
agreeable than that which went by the name of * Virginians 
Rest.* 

At the foot of the rock named *The Discovery of Friend- 
ship,* is a hollow place whence issues a fbuntain, which 
forms from its source a little lake, in the middle of a 
meadow of fine grass. 

When Margaret had brought Paul into the wor\d, I 
made her a present of an Indian cocoa-nut which had been 
given me. She planted' this fruit on the borders of the 
lake, intending that the tree which it should produce 
mi^ht serve one day as an epocha Of her son^s birth. 

Madame de la Tour, after her example, planted another 
there likewise, with a similar intention as soon as she was 
delivered of Virginia. 

From these nuts grew two cocoa-trees, which formed 
the whole archives of the two families; one was called the 
tree of Paul, the other "that. of Virginia. 

They both grew in the same proportion 39 their young 
master and mistrers, of a height rather unequal, but which 
surpassed at the end of twelve years that of the cottage. 
Already they interwove their branches, and dropped their 
young clusters of cocoas over the bason of the fountain. 

Tliis plantation excepted, they had left the cavity of the 
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rock just as nature hift adorned it. On its brown and 
humid sides, radiated, in green and dusky stars, large plants 
of maiden hair, and tufts of the scolopendra, suspended like 
long rit>ands of greenish purple, waved at the pleasure of 
the winds. 

Near to that grew long stnpes of the periwinkle, the 
flowers of which nearly resemble those of the white gilly- 
flower, and pimentos, whose blood-colored husks are 
brighter than coral. Round about these the plants of 
balm, with their leaves resembling; a heart, and basili- 
cons, with a carnation smell exhaled the sweetest of per- 
fumes. 

From the summit of the rugged precipices of the moun- 
tain hung the lianes, like floating drapery, which fonned 
on the sides of the rocks large festoons of verdure. The 
sea-birds, attracted by these peaceful retreats, flocked 
thither to pass the night. 

At sun-set you might see the rook and the sea-lark fly 
along the shores of the sea ; and high in air the black 
f rigat and the white bird of the tropics, which abandon, 
together with the orb of day, the solitudes of the Indian 
Ocean. 

Virginia dehgfated to repose herself on the borders of 
this fountain, decorated with a pomp at once magnificent 
and wild. Thither did she often resort to wash the liuen 
of the femily, under the shade of the cocoa-trees ; and 
sometimes she led her goats to pasture there. While she 
prepared cheeses of their milk, she took delight to see 
them browse on the maiden hair which grew pn the steep 
•ides of the rock, and suspend themselves in the air on one 
of its cornices as on a pedestal. 

Paul, perceiving this to be the favorite retreat of Virgi- 
nia, brought thither from the neighboring forest the nests 
of all kinds of birds, the parents of these birds followed 
their young ones, and e&tablished themselves in this new 
colony. Virginia scattered among them from time to 
time grains of rice, of maize and of millet. As soon as 
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the appeared, the whistling black hirdi, the beugali whoae 
warbling is so sweet, and the cardinal with his flame co- 
lored plumage, left the bushes ; the paroquets, as green as 
the emerald, descended from the neighboring latanien ; 
the patridges ran nimbly along the grass ; all hastened in 
variegated groups to her very feet, like little chickens, 
while Paul and she amused themaeJves with transport, at 
tlieir playfulness, their appetites, and their loves. 

Amiable cliildren, thus did you pass your early days, in 
perfect innocence and employing yourselves in acts of 
virtue! How many times, in that spot, did your mothers, 
folding you in their arms, give thanks to Heaven for the 
consolation which you were preparing for their old age, 
and at seeing you enter into life under auspicies so happy. 

How many times under the shadow of these rocks, have 
I partaken with them your rural repast, by which no 
animal was deprived of life ! 

Gourds filled with milk, fresh eggs, cak^s of rice served 
up on the leaves of the banana-tree, baskets filled with 
potatoes, mangoes, oranges, pomegranates, bananas, att^s, 
and pine-apples, presented at once the most nourishing 
aliment, the gayest colors and the roost agreeable juices. 
Their conversation was as sweet and as innocent as their 
repast. Paul frequently talked of the 'labors of the day 
past, and those of to-morrow ; he was always meditating 
something which would be subservient to the general good : 
here the paths were not commodious; there they were in- 
differently seated, these yoang bowers did not give a suffi- 
cient shade; Virginia would be more comfortable in 
another place. 

In the rainy aeaaou, m the day-time, they assembled 
all together in one of the cottages, masters and servants, 
and employed themselves in weaving mats of the becb^iH^, 
and iMiskets of bambooL 

You saw displayed, in the most perfect order, along t^ 
boards of the wall, rakes, hatchets, spades, and rfose b^ 
these instruments of agriculture, the productiont which 
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were the fruit of them, bligs of rice^) sheaves of com, and 
rows of bananas. Delicacy was'theie ever blended with 
abundance. 

Virgina, assisted by tiie instimoti0ns.of Margaiet and 
tier mother, amused herself :with preparing sherbets and 
cordials, with the juice of the tugar«eane, of cilnMis, and 
of cedrats. 

When night arrived, they supped by the glimmering 
hght of a lamp ; after whtchMadsfne deiial^our or Mar- 
garet* related the histories' of tniveiierswli6<tfaad lost their 
way by night, in tlie ftii^ts of Europelintefeed by robbers; 
or of the shipwreck of soine('V«fliel>4riventby the tempest 
on the rocka of ft desert island. Oil licaring melancholy 
details of this kind the hearts of Ihcseiiettiible young Mcs 
caught fire. 

Th^y implored cf Heaveto the^gvaee to 'put in practice, 
)ne day, the duties of nospitality ti5 unhappy penons m 
such circumstances. 

Afterwards the tw«^ tesllies separated to enjoy the gift 
of sleep, but in the ardor ^ Impatience to meet again next 
morning. 

Sometimes they were lolled to rest by the noise of the 
rain rushing down ill tortents, on (be roof of tiwir cottages ; 
or by the roaring of the winds, conveying to their ears the 
distant murmuring of the billowa which broke upon the 

shore. 

They united in <giviiig thankrto God fbr their personal 
security, the sentiment lof whioh was heightened by thaf 
of danger remote. 

Madame de la TWr from time to time read aloud to 
the company sontfe'interestiog portion of the history of the 
Old dr Ne^ Ttetament 

They reasoned sparingly on tiie subject of those sacred 
books ; tot iheir thc^ogy coBlisted wholly in sentiment 
like that of nature, and their morality, wholly in active 
benevoletice, like that of the gospel. 
' TJiey had ntf days destraied some to mirth albera to 
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melaocholy. Every day was to them a aeatoo of fesHv ...j * 
and every thing thai aorrounded them a diviDe temple, in 
which they inoemantly admired an intelligence infinite* 
omnipoteo^ and gradowly dispoKd toward man. 

Thia aentiment of confidence in the Power Supreme 
filled them with cooaolation respecbng the past, with 
fortitude ft>r the present, and with hope for the time to 



Thus It waa that thoae teiale% constrained by calamity 
to Ml back into natwre^ had unfolded in themselves, and 
in their children, those feelings which are the gift of na 
ture, to prevent our sinking under the pressure of calamity 

But as there sometimes arise in the best regulated spirits 
clouds to disturb its serenity, when any member of tliis 
society had the appearance of pensiveness all the rest felt 
attracted toward that ooe^ and dissipated the bitterness of 
thought rather by fedings than by reflections. 

Each exerted, to this efl^ct, their particular character : 
Margaret a lively gaiety; Madame de la Tour, a mild the- 
ology; VirgintB» tender caresses; Pteil, frankness and 
cordiality. Nay Mary and Domingo contributed their 
sliare of conaolation. 

When they beheM affiictioo ttiey were afflicted, when 
they saw tears shed they wept 

Thus the fteble plants interlace their boughs^ in order 
to resist the violence of the hurricane. 

When the weather was fine they went every Sunday to 
mam to the church of Pftmplemoussei^ the tower of which 
you see below in the plain. 

The wealthy planters resorted thither in their palan- 
quins; and made many efforts to form an acquaintance 
with these happily united fkmilies, and invited them to 
partake of their parties of pleasure. But they unilbimly 
declined accepting such tenders, avilly and respectfully, 
under the conviction that persons of consequence court 
the obscure, only for the pleasure of having complaint 
hangers-on, and thai it is impossible to be complaisant bu* 
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bf flstfaenog^the paMioasof anothfcr, whether they be good 
or bad. 

Ob the other hand they shunned, with no less circum- 
tpectioDy all intuuacy with the lower settlers, who are for 
the most part jealous, back-biters, and vulgar. They 
passed, at first, with one of those sets, for timid* and with 
tlie otiier for haughty; but their reserved behavior was 
accompanied with marks of politeness so obliging, espe- 
c.ally to persons iu distress, that they imperceptibly ac- 
quired the respect of the rich, and the confidence of the 
poor. 

When mass was over, they were frequently sought unto, 
for the interposition of some gracious office or another. 
It was a person in perplexity who applied to them for 
their kind advice ; or a child importuning them to visit a 
■ick mother in one of the adjoining hamlets. 

They always carried about them some receipts adapted 
to the diseases incident to the inhabitants, and they ad- 
ministered their prescriptions with that good grace which 
communicates such a value to small services. 

They succeeded particularly in curing the maladies of 
the mind, so oppressive in a state of solitude, and in an 
infirm state of body* 

Madame de la Tour spoke with so much confidence of 
the Deity, that the sick person, listening to her discourse, 
felt the impression of his presence. 

From these visits Virginia frequently returned wilh her 
eyes bathed in tears, but her heart overflowing with joy ; 
for she had beea blessed with an opportunity of doing 
good. She it was who prepared beforehand, the medicines 
neceasary to the sick, and who presented them with a 
grace inefiable. 

After those visits of humanity, they sometimes extended 
tiieir walk ty the valley of the long mountain, as far as 
my habitation, where I expected them to dinner, on the 
banks of the little river which flows in my neighborhood. 
1 provided myself for such occasions with some bottles of 
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old wiiie» io order to enKTcn the gaity of our Indian io» 
pofU by tlioae pl eiwn t and cordial productions of Europe* 

At other tunei we had oar rendezvou on the shore of 
the sea, at the mootii of some other riven, which in this 
part of the world can hardly be called any thing more 
than a larger kind of brook. Thither we carried irom 
the plantation yarious kinds of vegetable provision which 
we added to the abondant supplies furnished by the ocean. 
We fished along the shore for cabots, polypuses, lobstera, 
roaches shrimps. cralM^ urchins, ovsteri, and shell-fish of 
every kiud. 

Situations the most terrible^ frequently procured us 
pleasures the most tranquillizing. 

Sometimes seated on a rock under the shade of a velvet 
tree, we contemplated the billows from the main rolling 
on, and breaking under our feet with a tremendous roar. 

Paul, who^ besides hb other qualities could swim like a 
fish, now and then advanced upon the shallows to meet the 
surge, then, as it approached, fled toward the shore, pur- 
sued by its vast, foaming and raging swell, a considerable 
way up the strand. But Virginia, as often as she saw this, 
screamed aloud, and declared that such kind of amusement 
terrified her exceedingly. 

Our meals were followed up by the singing and dancing 
of these two young people. 

Virginia chanted the felicity of a rural Itfe^ and the 
wretchedness of sea-faring men, whom avarice prompts 
to encounter a furious element, rather than to cultivate the 
earth, which confers so many benefits in peace and tran- 
quillity. 

Sometimes, after the manner of the negroes, Paul and 
she performed a pantomime. Pantomime is the first lan- 
guage of man ; it is practised among all nations. It is so 
natural, and so expressive, that the children of the whites 
quickly learn it, from seeing those of the blacks thus amuse 
theniffelves. 

Virginia, recollecting the histories which her mother 
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uwd to ready those especially which had afiected her the 
most, exhibited the principal events of them with much 
natural expression : sometimes to the sound of Domingo*s 
tam-tam, she made her appearance on the downy stage, 
bearing a pitcher on her head. She advanced with 
timidity to fill it with water at the source of a neighbor- 
ing fountain. 

Domingo and Mary, representing the shepherds of Mi- 
dian, obstructing her passage^ and feigned to repel her 

Paul flew to her assistance, beat off the shepherds, filled 
the pitcher of Virginia, and placing it upon her head, at 
the same time bound around it a garland of the scarlet 
flowers of the periwinkle, which heightened the fairness 
of her complexion. Then taking a part in their innocent 
sports, I assumed the character of Raguel and bestowed 
Paul my daughter Zipporah in marriage 

At another time, she represented the unfortunate Ruth, 
who returns to her lamented husband*s country a widow, 
and in poverty, where she finds herself treated as a stran- 
ger, after a long absence. Domingo and Mary acted the 
part of the reapers. Virginia appeared, gleaning up and 
down after them, and picking up the ears of corn. Paul, 
imitating the gravity of a patriarch, interrogated her ; she, 
trembling, replied to his questions. Moved with compas- 
sion, he immediately granted an asylum to innocence, and 
the rights of hospitality to misfortune. He filled Virginia's 
apron with provisions of every kind, and brought her be- 
fore us, as before the elders of the city, declaring that he 
took her to vrife, notwithstanding her extreme indigence. 

At this scene, Madame de la Tour, calling to remem- 
brance the state of desertion in which she had been left 
by her own relations^ her widowhood, the kind reception 
which Margaret had given her, now succeeded by the 
hope of a happy union between their children, could not 
refrain from tears ; and this blended recollection of goo(| 
and evil, drew from the eyes of us all the tears of sorrow 
and of joy. 

D 3 
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Thete drulnB were exhibited with such a truth of ez- 
prcMOD, that we actually ima^ned oanelvet tiansported 
to the plaitii of Syria or of Pdeitiiie. There wai no want 
of decorations, of illaminationsy and of orchestrasy niitable 
to this spectacle. 

The place of the scene asually was at the cross-patlia of 
a forest, the openings of which formed around as sevenJ 
arcades of foliage 

We were at their centre sheltered from the heat, all the 
day long : but when the sun had descended to the horizon, 
his rays, broken by the trunks of the trees, diveiged into 
the shades of the forest in long lominons emanations, which 
produced the most majestic effect Sometimes his complete 
disk appeared at the extremity of an avenue, and rendered 
it quite dazzling with a tide of light 

The foliage of the trees, illumined on the under side with 
his saffron-colored rays, sparkled with the fires of the to- 
paz and of the emerald. 

Their mossy and brown trunks seemed to be transformed 
into columns of antique bronze, and the birds, already re* 
tired in silence under the dark foliage for the night; sur- 
prized by the sight of a new Aurora, saluted all at once 
the luminary of day, by a thousand and a thousand songs. 

The night very often snrprized us r^aling ourselTes 
with these rural festivities ; but the purity of the air, and 
the mildness of the climate, permitted us to sleep under an 
»joupa in the midst of the woods, free from all fear of 
thieves either at hand or at a distance. 

Every one returned next morning to his own cottage, 
and found it in the same state in which it had been left 

There reigned at that time so much honesty and sim* 
plicity in this uncommercial island, that the doors of many 
houses did not fasten by a key, and a lock was an objeet 
of curiosity to many Creoles. 

< But there was certain days of the year celeorated by 
Paul and Virginia ta seasons of peculiar rejoicing; these 
were the birth days of their mothers. 
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Vii^nia never fiuled, the eveniBg before* to b«ke and 
dren cakes of .the floar of wheat, which she KDt to the 
poor families of whites bom in the island* who had never 
tasted the bread of Europe, and who» without any assist- 
ance from the blacks, reduced to live on maize in the 
midst of the woods, possessed, toward the support of po- 
verty, neither the stupidity which is the concomitant of 
slavery, nor the courage which education inspires. 

These cakes were the only presents which Virginia had 
it in her power to make, from the affluence of the planta- 
tion ; but they were bestowed with a grace which greatly 
inhauced their value. 

First, Paul himself was desired to undertake tlie charge 
of presenting them to those families, and they were in- 
vited on receiving them, to come on the morrow and pats 
the day at the habitation of Madame de la Tour and Mar- 
garet. 

There arrived, accordingly, a mother with two or three 
miserable daughters, yellow, meagre, and so timid, that 
they durst not lift up their eyes. 

Virginia presently set them all at their ease ; she served 
them with a variety of refreshments, the goodness q£ 
which she heightened by some particular circumstances, 
which, according to her, increased its relish. 

That liquor had been prepared by Margaret ; this by 
her mother ; her brother himself had gathered that fruit 
on the summit of the tree. 

She prevailed on Paul to 1^ them out to dance. She 
never gave over till she saw them content and happy. It 
was her wish that they should become joyful in the joy of 
the family. * No one,* said she, * can find happiness for 
himself but in promoting the happiness of another.' 
■ On taking their leave to return home, she pressed them 
to carry away any thing which seemed to have given 
them peculiar satisfaction, veiKng the necessity of accept- 
iiig her presents, under the pretext of their novelty, or of 
their singularity. 
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If ihe renarked their dothet to be ezcenmly tattered^ 
■he, with the content of her mother, lelected some of her 
own, and charged Paul to go by stealth and depoeit tlem 
at the door of their cottages. Thus she did good, after 
the manner of the Deity ; concealing the bene&ctresB and 
shewing the benefit. 

You gentlemen of Europe, whose minds are tainted 
from your early infancy by so many prejudices ineomp** 
tible with happiness, you are unable to conedve how na- 
ture can bestow so much illumination, and so many plea- 
sures. Your souls, circumscribed within a small s[^re 
of human knowledge, soon attain the term of their artffi* 
cial enjoyments; but nature and the heart are inexhawt- 
ible. 

Paul and Virginia had no time pieces, nor ahnanacka, 
nor books of chronology, of history or of philosophy ; the 
periods of their lives were regulated by those of nature* 
They knew the hour of the day by the shadow of the 
trees ; the seasons, by the times when they produce their 
flowers, or their fruits; and years by the number of their 
hanrests. These delightful images diffused the greatest 
charms over their conversation. 

' It is dinner time,' said Virginia to the family, * the 
shadows of the bananas are at their feet;' or else, night 
approaches, for the tamarinds are closing their leaves.* 

* When shall we see you?* said some of her compa- 
nions of the vicinity to her ; ' at the time of the sugar- 
canes,' replied Virginia. Your visit will be still sweeter 
and more agreeable at that time returned these young 
people. 

When enqmries were made respecting her own age 
and that of Paul, * my brother/ said she, * is of*the same 
age with the great cocoa-tree of the fountain, and I, with 
that of the snuill one. The mango-trees have jrielded their 
fruit twelve times, and the orange trees have opened their 
blossoms twenty-ibur times, since I came tnto IJie world.* 

Like Fauns and Dryads their lives seemed to beattid^ 
ed to those of the trees. 
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They knew no other historical epochs but the lives of 
their mothers ; no other chronology but that of tlieir or* 
chanls ; and no other philosophy but universal beniflcence^ 
and resignation to the will of God. 

After all, what occasion had these young creatures for 
sach riches and knowledge as we have learnt to prize? 
Their ignorance and their wants were even a farther ad* 
dition to their happiness 

Not a day passed in which they did not communicate 
to each other some assistance, or some information : I re* 
peat it» information ; and though it might be ipingled 
with some error, yet man in a state of purity has no dan- 
gerous error to fear. 

Thus did these two children of nature advance in life : 
hitherto no care had wrinkled their forehead^ no intem- 
perance had corrupted their blood, no unhappy passion had 
depraved their hearts; love, innocence^ piety, were daily 
unfolding the beauties of their soul in graces ineffable, in 
their features, in their attitudes, and in their motions. 

In the morning of life they had all the freshness of it : 
lika our first parents in the garden of Eden, when, pro- 
ceeding from 'the hands of their Creator, they saw, ap- 
proached, and conversed with each other, at first, like 
brother and sister. 

Virginia, gentle, modest and confident like Eve ; Paul 
like Adam, with the stature of a man, and all the simpli- 
city of a child. 

He has a thousand times told me, that sometimes being 
alone with her, on his return from labour, he had thus ad- 
dressed her. 

' When I am weary, the sight of thee revives me; 
when from the mountain*s height I descry thee at the bot- 
tom of this valley, thou appearest like a rose-bud in the 
midst of our orchards, when thou walkest toward the 
dwelling of our mothers, the partridge which trips along 
to its young one's, has a chest less beautiful, and a gait 
less nimble than thou hast. Although I lose sight of thte 
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diraagli tbe tnm^ there ii no oocmmo Ibr thy pretence im 
ofder to find thee again; aofthing of thee, which I am 
■liable to exprem^ renaiot Ibr aie in the air throogh 
which thou hait pawert, and on the graa apon which thoa 
faaat been lea ted . 

' When I approach thee all nay aenaea are ravished ; 
the aare of the Hea?eoa ia leas radiant than the bine of 
thine eyei; the warbling of the bengal! is leas sweet than 
the tone of thy voice; if I tooch thee only with the tip 
of my finger, my whc4e body thrilla with pleasure. 

* Dost thoa remember that day on which we passed 
across the pebbly bed of the river of the moantun of the 
Three Papa; when I arrived on its banks. I was very 
much fiitigtied. but aa aoon es I had taken thee on my 
back, it seemed as if I had gotten wings like a bird : tell 
me. by what ^liarm thoo hast been able thus to enchant 
me} is it by thy understanding? Our mothers have more 
than either of us: is it by their caresses? 

* Onr mothers embrace me still oftener than thoa dost : 
I believe it is by thy benevolence ; I shall never forget 
that thoa walkedst bare-foot as tar as the Black River, to 
solicit the pardon of a wretched fugitive slave. 

' Receive, my much loved Virginia, receive thb flowery 
branch of the lemon-tree^ which 1 have gathered for thee 
in the forest : place it at night by thy pillow : eat this 
morsd of hoDey-4M>mb^ which 1 took for thee from the top 
of a rock. First however repose thyself upon my bosom, 
and T shall be again revived.* 

Virginia replied. ' Oh. my brother ! the rays of the 
rising sun on the summits of these rocks afford me less 
delight than thy presence : I love my own mother dearly; 
1 love thine ; but when they call thee son. I love them 
still more. The caresses which they bestow on thee are 
felt more sensibly by me than those which I myself re- 
"Ceive from them. 

' Thou askest me. why thou lovest me ? But those that 
are reared togetlier always love each other : behold our 
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birdsy brought ap in the same nest, they love like us, like 
us they are always together : hearken how they call and 
reply to each other from bush to bush : in like manner, 
when the echoes bring to my ear the airs which thou 
playest on thy flute from the mountain-top, I repeat the 
words of them at the bottom »f this valley : thou art most 
dear to me, but above all, since that day on which thou 
wert determined to fight the master of the slave for my 
sake : since that period I have said to myself a thousand 
times: ah! my brother has an excellent heart: but for 
hina I should have died with terror. 

* I daily implore the blessing of the Almighty on my 
own mother, and on thine, on thyself, and on our poor 
domestics : but when I pronounce thy name my devotion 
•eems to glow, I so earnestly intreat the Almighty that 
no evil may befal thee. 

* Why dost thou go so far off, and climb to such 
heights, to find me fruits and flowers ? Have we not enough 
JO the garden ? How fatigued, and in what a heat jthou 
art just now?* 

Then with her little white handkerchief she wiped his 
forehead and his cheeks, and gave him a thousand kisses. 

Nevertheless for some time past Virginia had felt her* 
•elf disturbed with an unknown malady. Her fine blue 
eyes were tinged with black, her colour faded, and an 
universal langour weakened her body. Serenity no lon- 
ger sat upon her forehead, nor smiles upon her lips : all at 
once might be seen in her, gaiety without joy, and sadr 
ness without sorrow. 

She withdrew herself from her innocent unuseiiients^ 
from her sweet occupations, and from the society of her 
much-loved family* She wandered here and there in the 
most solitary places of the plantation, seeking rest and 
finding none. 

Sometimes, at the sight of Paul, she ran up to him in a 
playful manner ; when all of a sudden, as she was on the 
pomt of coming in contact with him» an unaccountable 
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U m u d the carf of Dumber, wim the San, in 
■OTckB wMk km vcrticd fins Ike whole bk 
aTFnMcwiM'tlucewedbitascther: the mrtb-CMt wind, 
which ragiM there ilinet aD die yev round, pow blew 



Hoge whiriwinds nT dvt niKd thentdves from the 
hishwmji^ mad hn; wpmdrd in die air. The cuth wai 
cleft MMu d e i in all puti^ and the gnv cntirelj burnt op; 
afdent ezhahtiona amed from the ndcs of the iiioontaiii% 
and mort of the rivoleli were dried up. No dood wmmm 
cot of the Ka; duriag the day-tiin^ only red vapoun 
ascended abore iti nrfro^ and appeared at son-aei lik^ 
the flamei of a great conflagration. Even the night tea* 
■on diffned no codnev over the horning atmoiphere. 

The bloody disk of the moon, rose of an enormoos liae, 
in the hazy borison ; the langoid flock^ on the sides <^the 
iiioaotaio% with their necks stretched oat toward Heaven, 
and drawiril; in the air with difficulty, made the valleys re- 
sound with their moumfol cnes: even the cafre who coo* 
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ducted them lay along the groaDd, endeavouriDg to cool 
hinuelf in that position. 

Every where the soil was scorching hot, and the stifling 
air resounded with the buzzing of insects, which sought 
to quench their thirst with the blood of men and of ani- 
mals. 

One of those parching nights Virginia felt all the symp. 
toms of her malady redouble. She got up, she sat down, 
she returned to bed, but in no attitude could she find ei- 
ther sleep or repose. 

She rambled by the light of the moon toward the foun- 
tain; she perceived its source, which, in defiance of the 
drought, still flowed in silver fillets over the dusky sides of 
the rock. 

Without hesitation she plunged herself into its bason ; 
at first the freshness re-animated her; and a thousand 
agreeable recollections presented themselves to her mind. 
J he remembered how, in the days of infancy, her mother 
and Margaret amused themselves with bathing Paul and 
her in that very stream, and how Paul afterwards, appro- 
priating this bath solely to her use, had deepened its bed, 
covered the bottom with sand, and sowed aromatic herbs 
around its brink. 

On her naked arms, and on her bosom, she perceived 
the reflexes of the two palm-trees, which had been planteo 
at the birth of her brother and at her own, and which 
now interwove their green boughs, and their young cocoas, 
over her head. She called to remembrance the friendship 
of Paul, sweeter than perfumes, purer than the water of 
the fountain, stronger than united palm trees, and she 
heaved a sigh. 

She then reflected that it was the night season, and 
that she was in solitude ; a consuming fire enflamed her 
oreast. 

Immediately she hastened in dismay, from these dan- 
gerous shades, and from waters more ardent than the suns 
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Madauae de la Toor pfawHr tiaud w d tfe 
4iiii^ilgy dMordov Ift cm dbe hendf kad 
rage toipcak to beraiMMt. 

Mj diild,' Mid die to her, « addraa yonif to tfe 
Alarigbftf, who diipetci health aad hie aiuiidia g to hii 
good pleaniie. He makes trial of yov Yiitne to-d^, 
oaly io order to if coiim aaf job to-aMrnnr; coaader 
that the chief end of ear being phaaed oa the earth ia to 
pnctite nrtoe.* 

In the mean tnae, thow ezoaare heata laind oat of 
the boaooi ci the ocean an awpmhlage of vapoon^ which 
Kfce, a vaat pamoly coreied the fiase cf the idand. 

The tommita cf the moontaina collected theK around 
them, and long farrows of flame from tiaM to time iaoed 
out €f( their dond-capt peaks. 

Presently alter tremendoos tfaunder-dapa made the 
woods, the plains^ and the Talieys^ lercfberate the noiae 
^ their explosions. 

The rain in cataracts gushed down from the HeaTens. 
Foaming torrents precipitated themselves dowa the sides 
€f this mountain ; the bottom of the bason was transform- 
ed into a sea; the platform on which the cottages were 
raised into a little island ; and the entrance into the valley 
had become a sluice, out of which rushed, with awftd im- 
petuostty, by the force of the roaring wateni, the earth, 
the trees, and the rocks. 

The whole family, seized with tremblmg, addressed 
their prayer to God in Madame de la Tour's cottage^ the 
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roof of which cracked dreadfully by the fary of the 
teippett. 

— ' Though the door and the outside window-shutters were 
closely barred, every object was clearly distinguishable 
within through the joining.of the boards, so bright and 
so frequent were the flashes of lightning. 

The intrepid Paul, attended by Domingo, went from 
the one cottage to the other, notwithstanding the raging 
of the elements, here securing a wail by a cross-beam, and 
Ihere by driving in a stiike; he went in only now and 
then, to comfort the family with the hope of a speedy re- 
turn of fine weather. 

In reality, towards evening the rain ceased; the trade- 
wind from the south-east resumed its usual current; the 
stormy clouds were driven to the north-west, and the set- 
ting sun appeared in the horizon. 

The first wish which Virginia expressed, was to revisit 
the place of her repose: Paul approached her with a timid 
air, and ofi<>red her his arm to assist her in walking 
thither. 

She accepted it with a smile, and they set out together 
^rom the cottage; the air was cool and sonorous: cloudi 
of white smoke arose on the ridgei of the motmtains, fur- 
rowed here and there by the foam of the torrents, which 
were now drying up on every side. 

As for the garden, it was entirely destroyed by deep 
gutters ; most of the fruit trees were torn up by the roots ; 
immense heaps of sand covered the stripes of meadow- 
ground and completely choked up Virginia*8 bath : the 
two cocoa-trees however were still standing, and in full 
verdure : the bowers and the grassy turfs were no more, 
and the ear was no longer charmed with the warbling of 
the birds, except a few bengal is on the summit of the 
neighbouring rocks, which deplored with plaintive notes 
the loss of their young. 

At sight of this desolation, VirginFa said to Paul, 
* You brought the birds hither, and the hurricane has 
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destroyed them ; you planted this garden, and it is now 
no more; every thing on earth perishes; Heaven alone 
is unchangeable/ 

Paul replied, * Oh ! then, that it were in my power to 
bestow some gift of Heaven upon you ! but alas ! I possess 
nothing now, even on the earth/ 

Virginia with ablush, returned: ' You have certainly 
Ihe portrait of St Paul, that yoa can call your own/ 

Scarcely had she pronounced these words, than Paul 
flew to his mothers cottage to seek for it.] 

This portrait was a small miniature, representing Paul 
the hermit 

Margaret regarded it with singular devotiou : while a 
girl she contiaually wore it round her own neck; but 
when she become a mother, she suspended it round the 
neck of her child. 

It happened that when pregnant of him, and aban- 
doned by all the world, from merely contemplating the 
image of this blessed recluse, the fruit of her womb con- 
tracted a strong resemblance to it : this determined her 
to bestow the same name on him ; and likewise to give 
him for a patron, a Saint who had passed his life far from 
"man, by whom he had been first abused and then de- 
serted, 

Virginia on receiving this small portrait from the hands 
of Paul, said, with much emotion : * My brother, while I 
live this shall never be taken from me, and I shall al- 
ways remember that you gave me the only possession you 
had in the world. 

On hearing those tones of cordiality, on this unexpect- 
ed return of familiarity and tenderness, Paul was going to 
clasp her in his arms; but as nimbly as a bird 8he<^8prung 
away, leaving him quite confounded, and totally unable to 
account for a conduct so extraordinary. 

Meanwhile Margaret said to Madame de la Tour, 
' Why should we not marry our children ? Their passion 
for each other u extreme ; my son, indeed, is not yet sen« 
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<ible of it; but when nature iball have begun to speak to 
him, to no purpose irvill we employ all our vigilance over 
them ; every tiling is to be feared.' 

Madaoie de la Tour, returned : * They are too youngs 
wd too poor : what anxiety would it cost us should Vir- 
ginia bring into the world unhappy children, whom per<- 
haps she would not have strength to rear. 

* Domingo is very much broken; Mary is infiim; I 
myself, my dear friend, for these last fourteen years feel 
my health very much impaired. 

< A person soon grows old in these hot countries, espe- 
cially when that period is so greatly accelerated by sor- 
row. Paul is our only hope; let us wait till age has 
strengthened his constitution, and till he is able to support 
us1>y the labour iji his hands. At present you well know 
we have hardly any thing more than a scanty supply from 

day to day. 

* But if we send Paul to India for a short space of time, 
comaierce will supply him with the means <^' purchasing 
some slaves. On bis return hither we will marry him 
to Virginia; for I am well assured that no one can make 
my beloved daughter so happy as your son Paul. 

Let us mention the matter to our neighbour.* 
' These ladies accordingly consulted me, and I approved 
of their plan. 

' The aeas of India are ddightfnV said I to them ; * if 
we chuae a ikvourable season for going from hence to that 
country, the voyage outward is but six weeks at most, and 
as long to return ; we will make up a small assortment of 
goods for Paul ; for I have some neighbours who are very 
fond of h^ ; were we but to provide him with a parcel of 
raw cotton, of which we can here make no use for want 
of mills to dress it ; some ebony wood which is so com- 
mon here that we use it for fuel ; and several sorts of 
rosin, which go to waste in these woods ; all of those 
commodities will find a inarket iv^ India, thoim;h they are 
of no value at all here.* 

b3 
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I took opon myself the charge of M. de la Boardooaye 
permisiioo for this embarkation ; but 1 thought it necea- 
tary, before-hand, to open the bosineaa to PftuL 

How waa 1 astonished however when that young man 
said to me, with a good sense far above hn yeara: * Why 
would you have me quit my family for a visionary pro- 
ect of fortune f Can there be a more advantageous com- 
merce in tlie world than the cultivation of a field, which 
sometimes yields filty and a hundred fold? 

* If we wish to engage in trade, can we not do so by 
carrying our superfluities from hence to the city, without 
the necessity of my rambling to the Indies ? Our parents 
tell me that Domingo is old and worn out; but I am 
young, and daily acquiring fresh vigour. What if any 
accident should befal them during my absence^ more es^ 
cially to Virginia, who even now suffers very severely ? 
Ah! no! no! I can never bring myself to the resolution 
ef quitting them.* 

His answer greatly embarrassed me; for Madame de 
la Tour had not concealed from me Virginia*s condition, 
and the desire which she herself had of deferring iheir 
union till they were of a more mature age, by separating 
them from each other. 

I durst not as much as hint to Paul that such were her 
motives. 

'Whilst .hese transactions were going on, a vessel newly 
arrived from France brought a letter to Madame de la 
To'ii from her aunt. 

The fear of death, without which obdurate hearts would 
never soften, had appalled her. 

She had just recovered from a dangerous disorder, 
which produced a deep melancholy, and which age ren- 
dered incurable. 

She requested her niece to return to France i or if the 
state of her health were such as to prevent iier taking so 
long a voyage, she enjpined he^ to send Virginia thither, 
on whom she intended to bestow a good education, a pla«c 
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at court, and a bequest of all her posseMioos; the return 
of her favour,- »be added, depended entirely on compliance 
with these injunctions. 

No sooner had this letter been read than it spread uni- 
versal consternation in the family ; Domingo and Mary 
began to weep ; Paul, motionless with astonishment* 
seemed ready to burst with rage; Virginiat her eyes 
stedfastly fixed on her mother, dared not to utter a sylla- 
ble. *'Can you bring yourself to the resolution of 
quitting us? '* said Margaret to Madame de la Tour. ** Np, 
my friend, no, my children,** replied Madame de la Tour ; 
** I wilt never leave you ; with you I have lived, and with 
you I mean to die ; I never knew what happineps was till 
I experienced your friendship ; if my health is impaired, 
ancient sorrows are the cause ; my heart has been pierced 
by the harshness of my relations, and by the loss of my 
beloved husband : but since that period I have enjoyed 
more consolation and felicity with you, in these poor cot- 
tages, than ever the riches of my fkmily gave me reason to 
expect, even in my native cowitry." At these words 
iKars of joy bedewed the cheeks of the whole household. 
J^aul, ftyldlng Madame de la Tour in his arms» exclaimed, 
*^ And I will never, never quit you, nor go from hence to 
the Indies ; you shall experience no want, my dear mother* 
as long as we tfre able to work for you." 

Of all the society, however, the person who testitied the 
least joy, and who nevertheless felt it the most, was 
ITtrginia. A gentle cheerfidness appeared in her the re- 
mainder of the day, and the return of her tranquillity 
redoubled the general satisfaction. Next morning, at sun 
rise, as they were offering up tlieir accustomed matin 
prayer which preceded breakftist, Domingo informed them 
that a gentleman on horseback was approaching the plan* 
tation, followed by two slaves. It wa6 M. de ]a Bourdon- 
aye. He entered the cottage vrhere the whole family 
were at table ; Virginia was servuig up» according to the 
?ustom of ttie country, coffee and boiled rice ; tliere were 
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likewii£ hot poUtoet aod freth iMnauas ; the only dithet 
which they had were the haWet of a gourd, and all their 
table liuen consisted of the leaves of the plaiotain. 

The governor at first espre«ed sohms surprise at the 
meanness of their dwelling; then^ addressing himself to 
Madame de la Tour» he said, that his public situation some- 
times prevented him from paying attention to individuals, 
but that she, however, had a title to claim his more immedi- 
ate regard. ** You liave, madam,'* added he, •* an aunt at 
Paris, a lady of quality, and very rich, who designs to 
bestow her fortune upon you, but at the same time expects 
that you will attend her.** Madame de la Tour replied, 
that her unsettled state of health would not permit her to 
undertake so long a voyage. ** Surely then,** cried M. de 
la BourdonAye, ** you cannot, without injustice, deprive 
your young and beautiful daughter of so great an inherit- 
ance ; I will not conceal from you that your aunt has em- 
ployed authority to secure y6ur daughter's compliance 
with her wish. The minuter has written to me on the 
subject, authorising me, if necessary, to exercise the hand 
of power ; but my only aim in employing that, is to pro- 
mote the happiness of the inhabitants of this colony ; I 
expect therefore that you will with cheerfulness submit to' 
tlic sacrifice of a few years, on which depend the 
establishment of your daughter, and your Own welfare for 
the remainder of life. For what purpose do people reaoa 
to these islands ? Is it not in the view of making a for- 
tune f Surely, however, it is far more ^^reeable to return 
and obtain one in our native country.** 

As he said these words, he plsced upon the table a 
large bag of piastres, which one of his slaves had brought 
^ This," added he, ** is what your aunt has remitted to 
make the necessary .preparations for the voyage of the 
young lady your daughter.** He then concluded witk 
gently reproaching Madame de la Tour for not having 
applied to him in her necessities, at the same time ap^ 
plauding the noble firmness which she bad displayed. 
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Paul upon this broke silence, and thus addressed the 
governor : ** Sir, my nnoiher did apply to you, and your 
reception was unkind to the last degree.** ** Have you 
fhen another child ? ** said M. de la Bourdonaye to Madame 
de la Tour. " No, sir, ** replied she, ** this is the son of my 
friend, but he and Virginia are our common property, and 
equally beloved by both." •* Young man," said the 
Governor, addressing himself to Paul, ** when you shall 
have acquired experience of the world, you will learn to 
what distresses people in place are exposed ; you will 
discover how easy it is to prejudice them, and how often 
intriguing vice obtains from them what, in justice, should 
be bestowed on concealed merit." M. de la Bourdonaye, 
on the invitation of Madame de la Tour, seated himself by 
her at the table ; he breakfasted, as the Creoles do, upon 
coffee mixed with boiled rice : he was charmed with the 
order and neatness of the little cottage, with the union of 
tlie two happy families, and even with the zeal of their old 
domestics. «* Here,** said he, •* is no furniture but what 
Ihe woods supply, but I see countenances serene, and hearts 
ofgold^j; 

Paul, delighted with the familiarity of the new governor, 
said to him, ** I desire your friendship, for you are an 
honest man.** M. de la Bourdonaye received this mark o. 
insular cordiality with pleasure ; he embraced Paul, and 
pressing him by the hand, assured him that he might rely 
upon his friendship. After breakfast he took Madame de 
la Tour apart, and informed her that a favourable oppor- 
tunity offered of sending her daughter into France, by 
means of a vessel on the point of sailing, and that he 
would recommend her to the care of a lady, a relation ot 
his own, who was going passenger in it ; representing, al 
tlie same time, that it would-be very wrong to sacrifice 
the prospect of an immense fortune to the pleasure of hct 
daughter*s company for a- few years. *<Your aunt*' 
added he, as he was departing, ** cannot hold out more that 
two years longer ; her friends harf assured me of it * con- 
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tider the matter therefore lertoiisiyt I pray yoo, consult 
your own miud ; surely every person of common sense 
must be of my opinion.** Madame de la Tour replied ; 
•* As I desire nothing henceforward but the welfare of my 
daughter, the Yoysge to France shall be left entirely to her 
own disposal.*' Madame de la Tour was not sorry at finding 
an opportunity of separating Paul and Virginia for a short 
time, but it was only in the view of securing their mutual 
happiness at a future period. She accordingly took her 
daughter aside, and said to her : ** My dear child, our do* 
mestics are growing old ; Paul is still very young; age is 
stealing upon Margaret, and I myself am already infirm : 
should I happen to die, what will become of you in the 
midst of these deserts f You will be left entirely aloue with 
no person to assist you, and you will be obliged to procure 
yourself a livelihood by labouring incessantly in the ground, 
like a hireling; such an idea overwhelms me with grief.** 
Virginia thus replied : ^ God has doomed us to labour ; 
you have taught me how to work, and to oflfer up daily 
thanksgiving to him ; hitherto he has not abandonned us^ 
nor will he abandon us now ; his providence watqties with 
peculiar care over the unhappy, you have told me so a 
thousand times, my dear mother ! Oh, I shall never have 
resolution to quit you.** Madame de la Tour, much afiect- 
ed, returned; " 1 have no other intention than that of ren- 
dering you happy, and of uniting you one day to Paul, who 
IS not your brother; consider likewise that his fortune 
now depends entirely on you.** 

A young girl in love thinks that every one is ignorant a 
it ; slic spreads the same veil over her eyes which she wean 
on her heart ; but when it is removed by the hand of a be- 
loved friend, immediately the secret torments of her love 
transpire, as through an open barner, and the gentle ex- 
pansions of confidence succeed to tlie mysterious reserve in 
which she had envekiped herself. 

Virginia, aensiUy alive to the new testimonies of her 
mother's kinduesi^ fr^y related the many slniggles which 
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she had experipiiced within herself, and of which God 
alone had been the witness ; that she perceived the hand 
of liis providence in the consolation administered by a 
tender mother, who approved of her iucUnation, and who 
would direct her by wholesome counsel ; and that now^ 
resting entirely on her support, every thing operated as an 
inducement to remain where she was, without uneasiness 
for the present, or anxiety for the future. 

Madame de la Tour, perceiving that her coutidence had 
produced an effect entirely different from what she had ex- 
pected, said to her, "My dear child, I have no wish to con- 
strain your inclinations ; consider the matter at your 
leisure ; but conceal your love from Paul : when the heart 
of a young woman is gained, her lover has nothing more 
to ask of her.* 

Toward the evening, while she was alone with Virginia, 
a tall man dressed in a blue cassock came in. He was an 
ecclesiastic missionary of the island, and confessor to Ma- 
dame de la Tour and Virginia, and had been sent thitliH 
by the governor. 

' My children* said he, as he entered, * there is wealth 
in store for yoii, now, thanks to heaven ! You have at 
length the means of gratifying your benevolent feelings, 
by administering assistance to the wretched. I well know 
what the governor has said to you, aiid also your reply. 
My good madam, the state of your health obliges you to 
remain here ; but as for you, young lady, you have no ex- 
cuse. We must obey the will of providence, in respect of 
our aged relations, however unjust they have been to us. 
It is a sacrifice, 1 grant, but it is the command of the Al- 
mighty. He devoted himself, for us, and it is our duty to 
devote ourselves for the welfare of our kindred. Your 
voyage into France will finally come to a happy issue : 
can you possibly, my dear child, have any objection to go 
thither V 

Virginia, with her eyes cast down, and trembling as she 
spake, reolied: * If it is the command of God that I should. 
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go I have nothing to aay agaioft it ; the will of God be 
done,* nid she, bursting into tears. 

The missionary took his departure^ and ga?e the governor 
«n account of the success of his embassy. Madame de la 
Tour however sent a message to me by Domiogo^ intreat- 
ing me to comeover* asd consult about Virginia's departure 
It was my firm opinion that she ought not to De pennittea 
to go. I maintain, as infallible principles of happines% 
that the advantages of nature ought always to be preferred 
before those of fortune; and that we should never seek 
from abroad those blessings which we can find at home. 
I extend these maxims to all cases, witfiout a single ex- 
ception. 

But of what avail could my moderate counsels prove, 
against the illusions of an immense fortune, and my natural 
reason against the prejudices of the world, and against an 
authority held sacred by Madame de la Tour. 

This lady consulted me only out of politeness, for she 
no longer deliberated in her own mind after the decision 
of her confessor. Even Margaret, who, in spite of tlie 
advantages which she thought her son might derive from 
Virginia's fortune, had warmly opposed her departure, no 
longer made any objections. 

As for Paul, entirely ignorant of the resolutions which 
might be formed, and alarmed at the secret conversations 
of Madame de la Tour and her daughter, he abandoned 
himself to a gloomy sadness : 'surely,* said he, * they are 
contriving some mischief against me, from the mistenous- 
ness of their conduct toward me.* 

A report meanwhile being soon circulated in the island, 
that fortune had visited these solitudes, merchants of every 
description might be seen scrambling up hither: they dis- 
played, amidst tliese poor cottages, the richett stuffii of 
India ; the superfine dimities of Goudelour ; the handker- 
chiefs of PouHcat and Mazulipatam, the muslins of Decca, 
plains, striped, embroidered, and traoapareut as the day ; 
tfie baftas of Surat, so beautifully white, also chintaiet of 
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all colors, and of the rarest sort, with a sable i^roiini] and 
green sprigs. They unrolled the magnificent silks of 
China; lampas pinked into transparency; satiny-white 
damasks, some of a meadow-green, others of a dazzling 
red ; rose-colored tafifetas, satins in whole bales, pekuis 
soft as wool, white and yellow iiankeens» and even the 
stuffs of Madagascar. 

Madame de la Tour gave her daughter permission to 
poixhase whatever pleased her, carefully examining how- 
ever the quality of the goods and their prices, lest the 
merchants sboirid impose upon her. 

Virginia made choice of what she thought would be 
agreeable to her mother, to Margaret, and to Paul. ' This,* 
said she, ' will be useful for furmture, that for Domingo and 
Mary/ In short, the bag of piastres was expended before 
she thought of her own wanto. It became necessary to 
cull her portion out of the presents which she had dis- 
tributed among the household. 

Paul, overwhelmed with sorrow at the sight of these 
gifts of fortune, which presaged the departure of Virginia, 
came to my house a few days afterwards; he said to me 
with a melancholy air : * my sister is going to leave us ; 
preparations are already made for her departure. Cone 
over to our habitation i entreat you, and make use of your 
influence on the minds af her mother and of mine.' 

I accordingly yi«Med to his importunity, though well 
assured that my representations would be ineffectual. 

If Virginia had appeared beautiful to me in her dress of 
btoe Bengal cloth, with a red handkerchief tied round her 
head, how was she improved when I saw her habited like 
the ladies of this country ! She was dressed in white 
musTin, lined with rose-colored taffeta: her stays displayed 
her elegatit and majestic shape to great advantage ; and 
her beautiful flaxen hair, in long «k>«ble tresses, adorned 
her virgin head ; her #ne blue eyea^ad assumed a cagt of 
melancholy, and the agitation which her heart endured, 
by struggling iVlth a smothered passion, gave a glowing 
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tint to her complesion, and tones full of emotion to lier 
roice. The yery contrast of her elegant dress, which she 
seemed to wear against her will, rendered her languor still 
more affecting. No one could see or hear her without 
being moved. 

PauPs sadqess was increased by it, Margaret, afflicted 
at her son*s situation, took him apart, and thus addressed 
^im* 

* Why, my son, do you feed yourself with false hopes, 
which only serve to render the disappointment of them 
more bitter ? It is now tinne to disclose to you tlie secret 
of your life, and of my own. 

'Madamoiseilc de la Tour is related by her mother's side 
to a person of immense wealth, and of high rank. As to 
yourself, you are only the son of a poor low-born woman; 
and, what is still worse, you are a bastard.* 

The word bastard greatly surprized Paul ; he had never 
heard it made use of before, and he asked his mother the 
meaning of it : she replied, < you had no legitimate father 
when 1 was a girl, love betrayed me into a folly, of which 
you are the fruit. My frailty deprived you of the family 
of your father, and my repentance that of your mother. 
Unfortunate boy ! I am the only relation you have in the 
world.* She concluded by bursting into a flood of tears. ' 
Paul, folding her in his arms, exclaimed: 'alas, my mother, 
since I have no other relation but you, I will love you still 
the more : but what a secret have you just divulged to 
me ! I now plainly perceive the reason why Madamoiselle 
de la Tour has for these two months shunned me, and 
which has at length determined her to take her departure. 
Alas ! without doubt she despises me!* 

However, the hour of supper came ; each of the guesti 
took a place at table, agitated with different passions; they 
ate little, and did not utter a single syllable. 

Virginia retired first, and came and seated herself ou the 
spot where we now are. Paul soon followed, and placed 
himself by her tide : a profound silence ensued for some 
hae. 
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It was one of those delightful iiigRls, so commou between 
the tropics, and whose beauty baffles all description. The 
nfloon appeared in the middle of the firmament, enveloped 
with a cloudy curtain, which was gradually dissipated by 
her rays Her light insensibly diflfused itself over the 
mountains of the island, and over their peaks, which glit- 
tered with a silvery verdure. Not a breath of wind was 
to be heard. 

In the woods at the bottom of the valley, and at the tojr 
of these rocks, the soft warblings and gentle murmuringi 
of the birds, which were caressing each other in their 
nests, delighted with the beauty of the night, and the tran- 
quillity of the air, stole on the ear. All, even to the very 
insects, were humming along the grass; the stars, twinkling 
in the heavens, reflected tlieir trembling images on the 
surface of the ocean. 

As Virginia was surveying with wandering eyes, the 
Tast and gloomy horizon, distinguishable from the shores 
of the island by the red fires of the fishermen, she perceived 
at the entrance of the port, a light fixed to a large dark 
body ; it was the lanthorn on the vessel in which she was 
to embark for Europe, and which, ready to set sail, only 
lay at anchor till the breeze should spring up. At this 
sight she was so deeply affected that she turned her bead 
aside, lest Paul should perceive her tears. 

Madame de la Tour, Margaret and I, were seated a few 
paces from them, under the shade of the banana trees ; 
and, owing to the stillness of the night, we distinctly 
heard their conversation, which I shall never forget 

Paul said to her: 'I understand, madam, that you are to 
take your departure hence in three days: have you no 
apprehension at the thought of exposing yourself to the 
dangers of the sea ; the sea at which you used to be so 
terrified ?* 

* It is my duty you know,* replied Virginia, * to obey 
the commands of mv relations.* 

m 

* You are going then/ said Paul, *to quit our society for 

o 
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a female relation v\bo lives far from beuce, and whom you 
have never seen !* 

*Alasr returned Virginia, 'had I been permitted to 
follow my own inclinatioD I should have remained here all 
the days of my Hfe; but my mother is of a contrary opiniou, 
and my confessor said it is the will of God that I should 
depart ; that life is a state of probation: Alas ! how severe 
that probation is.* 

' How/ replied Paul, ' so many reasons to determine 
thee to leave us, and not one to induce thee to remain ! 
Ah ! of the former there is still one which you have not 
mentioned : the attractions which wealth holds out are 
powerful. You will soon find, in a world entirely new to 
you, another person on whom to bestow the name of bro- 
ther, by which you now uo longer address me : you will 
find this brother among your equals, and such as have 
riches and high birth, which I can never offer you. But 
whither can you go to be more happy thanr where you 
are ? On what land can you set your foot dearer to 50U 
than that which gave you being? Where can you find a 
society more amiable than that one ^ which you are en- 
tirely beloved f How can you exist without the caresses 
of your mother, to whom you have been so long accustom- 
ed ? What will become of your mother herself, already 
far advanced in life, when she no longer sees you by her 
aide, at table, in the bouse, aad in her walki^ where you 
used to be her support ? To what a state will my parent 
be reduced, wlio is as fondly attached to yoii as your owu? 
What can I say to give them consolation, when I see them 
mourning your absence? Cruel girl! I say nothing of 
myself; but, what shall become of me, when in th^ mora* 
ing I no longer enjoy your company, and when night 
comes on, without bvinging us togeKher again, and when I 
shall behold these palm-trees, planted at our birth* tmd 
which so long have been th« witnesses of our mutual affec- 
tion. Ah I since a new destiny attracts you ; since you 
will seek otiier countries to from the spot wh^re you was 
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boro, and other poisesiions than ihoat which the labor of 
my hands has procured for you, allow me to accompany 
you HI your voyage ; I will' eneonrage yon dtirmg those 
tempests whicli caused such apprehensions in you while 
on shore. Thy head shall repose upon my bosom; I will 
clasp thee to my breast ; and in France, whither thon art 
going in quest of fortune and of greatness, I will follow 
thee as thy slave; in the palaces where I shall behold thee 
served and adored, I will rejoice at thy happineaSr even 
then I shall be rich enough to offer thee the greatest of 
sacrifices, by dying at thy fcet.' 

His voice was entirely stifled with sobbing ; we pre- 
sently heard that of Virginia, who addressed him in these 
w<ords, frequently interrupted by stgfas. 

* It ia for ttiy sake that I go away-^-for thee, whom I 
have daily seen bowed down to the ground, laboring to 
support two infirm fanriKes. If I have embraced this op- 
portunity of acquiring wealth, it is only to return a thou- 
tand fold the good which thon hast done to us all. Can 
there be a fortune worthy cff thy friendship ? Why men- 
tion thy birth to me ? Ah ! were it even possible that 
another brother should be offered to me, could I choose 
any but thee f Oh ! Paul ! Paul ! thou art far dearer to 
me than a brother. What a struggle hath it cost me to 
keep tliee at a distance ! I even wished thee to assist me 
til separating me from myself, till Heaven could bless our 
miien. But now, I remain ! 1 depart ! I live ! I die ! Do 
what thou wilt with me ; Oh, irresolute girl that I am ! [ 
had fortitude to repel thy caresses, but thy sorrow qnite 
overpowers me.* 

At these words Paul took her in bis amis^ and holding 
her ckisely embraced, exclaimed with a terrible voice: *[ 
am resolved to go with her, nor can any tbin^ shake my 
resolution.* 

We immediately flew toward him, and Madnnie de la 
Tour addressed him in these words :^^ 

* My soDy should you go away what is to become of us ¥* 
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He repeated theM words shuddering : < my son, my \ 
son !— 
\ * Dost thou.' cried he, * act the part of a mother, thou, 
who separatest brother and sister ? We both were nourish- 
ed by thy milk: we tx>th were nursed upon thy knees; 
from thee too we learnt to love each other ; we have said 
io to each other a thousand times ; jet now you are going 
to remove her from me ; you are not only sending her to 
Europe, that bartwrous country uhich denied yourself 
shelter, but even to those cruel relations who atiandoned 
you. You may say to me, you have no authority over 
her, she is not your sister : yes, she is every thing to me, 
my riches, my family, my birth, my all ; 1 know no other 
blessing ; we were brought up under the same roof, we 
reposed in the same cradle, and the same grave sliall con- 
tain us. if she goes, I am resolved to follow. The Gover- 
nor will prevent me ! Can he prevent me from throwing 
myself into the sea ? I will swim after her ; the sea can- 
not be more fatal to me than the dry land. As I cannot 
live near her, I shall at least have the satisfaction of dying 
t>efore her eyes, far, far from thee. Barbarous mother ! 
pitiless woman ! Oh, may that ocean, to the perils of 
which thou art going to expose her, never give her back 
to thy arms ! May these billows t)ear my t)ody back to 
thee, and casting it, together with her*s, on this rocky 
j(hore, cause an eternal melancholy to settle on thee, by 
presenting to thy view the unhappy fate of thy two 
children.* 

While he spake I seized him in my arms, for I perceiv- 
ed that despair had overpowered his reason: his eyes 
sparkled; large drops of sweat ran down his inflamed 
countenance ; his knees trembled, and 1 felt his heart t>eat 
with redoubled violence in his burning bosom. 

Virginia, terrified, said to him : ' Oh, my friend, I 
swear by the pleasures of our early age, by thy misfortunes 
and my own, and by all that ever could unite two unfor- 
tunate wretches, that if 1 remain here 1 will only live for 
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thee; and if I depart I will one day return to be tliiue. 
I call you to ^vitness all ye who have watched over md 
infant steps ; you who have the disposal of my life, any 
who now behold the trars which I shed : I swear it, by 
high Heaven, whirh now hears me; by that ocean which 
I am going to brave: by the air which I breathe, and 
which hitherto 1 have never polluted with a falsehood.* 

As the heat of the sun dissolves and precipitates an icy 
rock from the summit of the Apennines, so did the impe- 
tuous rage of this young man subside |it the voice of the 
beloved object. His lofty head drooped down, and a tor- 
rent of tears gushed from his eyes. His mother, mingling 
her own tears with his, held him locked in her arms, 
without the power of utterance. Madame de la Tour, 
quite distracted, said to me : * I can contain myself no 
longer: my soul is 'torn with contending passions. This 
unfortunate voyage shall not take place. Do, my dear 
neighbour, endeavour to persuade my son to accompany 
you liomewards: eight da\ shave elapsed since any of us 
have enjoyed a single moment of sleep.* 

I accordingly said to Paul : * My good friend, your sis- 
ter shall remain with us; to-morrow we will mention tiie 
matter to the Governor ; meanwhile leave your family to 
repose, and come and pass the night at my habitation. 

It is late, it is midnight : the cross of the south is 
cirectly over the horizon.* 

He allowed me to conduct him m siU-nce. After a very 
restless night he rose at day-break, and returned to his 
own home. ^ ^ 

But wherefore should I coiitmue (he recital of this me- 
lancholy story to you any longer? There is only one 
agreeable side to contemplate in human life. Like the 
globe on which we revolve, our rapid career is only that 
of a day« and part of that day cannot receive illumiuation 
, till the other be envolved with darkness. 

* Father,* said 1 to him, * I must entreat you to finish 
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the account of what you have begun in a manner so af* 
fecting.* 

Imngeg of happiness delight the fancy, but the recital of 
misfortunes conveys instruction to the mind. I am anxi- 
ous to learn whal become of the unfortunate Paul. 

The first object which struck Paul, on his return to the 
plantation, was the negress Mary, who» mounted on a 
rock, had her eyes stedfastly fixed on the main ocean. 

I'he moment that Paul perceived her, he exclaimed, 
• Where is Virginia f* 

Mary turned her head toward ber vonng master, and 
burst into tears. 

Paul, in delirium, turned round, and flew to the port 

He there learned that Virginia had embarked at day- 
break, that the ves&el had set sail immediately, and was 
now no longer in 8i«;ht. 

He directed his steps back to his place of habitation, 
and walked up and down in profound silence. 

Although this enclosure of rocks appears almost per« 
pendicular behind us, those green flits which sub-divide 
their heights, are so m?ny stages, by which you arrive, 
by means of some intricate paths, at the fool of that in- 
clining and inaccessible cone of rocks, which is called the 
Thumb, 

At the bottom of this rock is an esplanade, covered 
%vith great trees, but so lofty and so steep, that they ap- 
l^ar like a large forest in the air, surrounded with fearAjl 
precipices. 

The clouds which Ihe summit of the * Thumb* attmcts 
continually around it, incessantly feed several cascades of 
water, which are precipitated to such a depth into the 
bottom of the valley, which is situate at the back of this 
mountain, that when you are at its top you no longer hear 
the noise of their fell. 

From this place a great part of the island is percept- 
ible, as well as the peaks of several of its mountains; 
among others, those of Piterboth, and of the Three Ptips, 
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and their valleys covered with forests; then the open sea, 
and the Island of Bourbon, which is forty leagues to the 

westward. 

From this elevation Paul perceived the vessel which 
bare away Virginia. 

He described it at more than ten leagues distance, like 
a black speck in the middle of the vast ocean. 

He spent a considerable part of the day in contempla- 
ting it, and though it had actually disappeared from his 
si<rht, he still imagined that he perceived it; and when he 
had entirely lost it in the thick vapour of the horizon, he 
aeated himself in this desolate spot, which is always agi- 
tated by the winds which blow incessantly on the tops of 
the palm-trees, and of the tatamaques. 

Their loud and hollow murmurs resemble the deep tones 
of an organ, and inspire a profound melancholy. 

There 1 found Paul, his head leaning against the rock, 
and his eyes rivetted to the ground. I had been seeking 
him since sun-rise, and it was with much difficulty that I 
could prevail on him to descend, and re-visit his family. 

At length, however, I brought him back to his habita- 
tion ; but the moment he cast his eyes on Madame de la 
Tour, he began to reproach her bitterly for having so 
cruelly deceived him. 

She informed us, that a breeze having sprung up about 
three in the morning, and the vessel being in full trim to 
depart, the Governor, attended by his principal officers 
and the missionary, came with a palanquin to carry oflf 
Virginia; and in spite of her expostulations, her tears, and 
I hose of Margaret, all of them exclaiming that it was for 
their interest they had hurried away her daughter, who 
was almost expiring. 

* AlasT exclaimed Paul, 'if I had only enjoyed the 
satisfaction of bidding iier fareweU, I should now have 

been happy. 

* I would have said to her; Virginia, if during the iittt 
that we have lived together, I have made use of any €ic 
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word which may have given you offi^iice^ ielt me that! 
have your forgiveiiets, before we fiart for ever. 

' 1 would have said ; siuce fate hat decreed ao efemal 
•eparatioii, adieu my dear Virginia, adieu; may you live, 
far from h<'iice, contented and happy.' 

Perceiving Madame de la Toor and Inn mother weep- 
ing : ' Go,' said he to them, * go, and seek Bome other 
hand than mine to w'\\)e avtray your tears.' 

He then hastened from them, sighing deeply, and wan- 
dered up and down through the plantation. 

He went over aU those places which had been the mast 
favourite retreats of Virginia. 

He said to her goats, and to the kids, which followed 
him bleating; * What do you ask of met Alas! you will 
never more see in my company the person whose hand 
uaed to feed you.* 

He then wandered to Virginra's Rest, :tnd at sight of 
the birds which fluttered around him, he exdamM^d: 
' Unhappy songsters! No longer will you fly to meet her 
from whom you received your nourishment.* 

Perceiving Fiddle follow^ing the scent up and down, 
and ranging round, he siglied, and said to Irim, * Alas 
thou wilt never find her more V 

At length he went and sealed himself on the rock where 
he had spoken to her the evening before ; and at sight of 
the sea where he had perceived the vessel disappear, be 
wept bitterly. 

We followed him however step by step, fearing lest tbe 
agitation of his mind should take some fatal turn. 

His mother and Madame de la Tour entreated trim, by 
the most tender appellations, not to aggravate their afflie- 
tiun by his despair. 

At length the latter calmed him in some degree, by 
lavishing upon him the names which were most calculated 
to revive his hopes. 

She called him her sou, her dear son, her son-in-law 
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the only person oo whom she intended to bestow her 
daughter. 

Slie at length persuaded him to return to the house and 
take some nourishment 

He seated himself at the table with us, near the spot 
where the companion of his infancy used to place herself; 
and as if she had still occupied it, he addressed himself to 
her, and tendered that food which he knew was most 
agreeable to her ; but, perceiving his error, he burst into 
tears. 

For some days following he collected every thing which 
she was accustomed to keep for her particular use ; the 
last nosegay which she had worn, and a cup made of the 
cocoa-nut out of which she usually drank : and as if these 
reliques of his friend had been the most precious treasures 
in the world, he kissed them, and put them in his bosom. 

The ambergris does not shed so sweet a perfume as 
those things which have been touched by a beloved ob- 
ject 

But Paul at Jength perceiving that his dejection only 
augmented that of his mother, and of Madame de la Tour, 
and likewise observing that the necessities of the family 
called for continual labour, he began with Domingo*s 
help to repair the garden. 

In a short time this young man, before as indifferent 
as a Creole about what was passing in the world, entreat- 
ed me to teach him to read and write, that he might be 
able to keep up a correspondence with Virginia. 

He afterwards seemed eager to be instructed in geo* 
^raphy, in order to form an idea of the country whither 
she was steering; and in history, that he might learn 
what were the manners of the people among whom she 
vas going to live. 

Thus did he attain to perfection in agriculture, and in 
the art of disposing in orde^the most irregular spot of 
ground, merely by the sentiment of love. 

Doubtless, it is to the delights of this ardnnf and rest- 
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Jen iMMion, that men mutft ascfifoe the origin of the gene- 
rality of arts and sciences ; and it is from its privations, 
that the philosophy derives its birth, which teaches us to 
console ourselves for every loss. Thus nature, having 
made love the bond of union to all created beings, has 
rendered it the grand moving principle of society, and the 
principal source of our illuminations and of our plea- 
suri^s, 

Paul did not greatly relish the study of geography, 
which, instead of unfolding the nature of each country, 
only presents its poHti4*al divisions. 

History, and especially modern hihtory, did not interest 
him much more. It only presented to his mind general 
and periodical ntisfortunes, the reason of which it was im- 
possible for him to penetrate ; wars without a cause, and 
with no object in view ; contemptible intrigues ; nations 
destitute of character, and sovereigns without a prin- 
ciple of humanity. 

He even preferred to such reading, that of romance, 
which having only in view the feelings and the interests^ 
of man, sometimes displayed situations similar to his own. 
Accordingly, no book delighted him so much as Tela- 
machus, fVom the pictures which tt delineates of a coun- 
try Jife, and of the passions which are natural to the hu- 
auin heart 

He read to fm mother, and to Madame de la Tour, 
those passages which affected him the most: at times 
mournful recollections striking his mind, he lost ttie power 
of utteranee^ and tears gushed from his eyesu 

He thought he could trace the dignity and the wisdom 
of Antiope^ together with the misfortunes and the ten- 
deraeti of Eucharis m his beloved Virginia. 

On the other hand, he was quite shocked at reading our 

fashionable romaneea, so ^11 of licentious maxims and 

iiiaiHiers; and wiien he uuaerstood that theae romances 

N displayed a real picture of European nations, he feared* 
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and not without reason, that Virginia might be there cor- 
rupted, and cast him from her remembrance. 

In truth near two years had elapsed before Madame de 
Tour heard any intelligence of her aunt, or of her daughter . 
she had only been informed by the report of a stranger 
that the latter had arrived safely in France. 

At length however she received, by a vessel on her way 
to India, a pacquet, together with a letter in Virginia'^ 
own hand ^writing; and, notwithstanding the circum- 
spection of her amiable and gentle daughter, she appre- 
hended her to be very unhappy. 

This letter so well depi(?ted her situation and her cha- 
racter, that I have retained it in my memory almost word 
for word : 

* My dear and muck-'loved Mother^ 

* I have already written to you several letters, in my 
own hand ; but as I have received no answer, 1 must sus- 
pect that they have never reached you. [ hope this will 
be more fortunate, both from the precaution which I have 
taken to send you news of myse)f, and to receive youf*8 in 
return. 

* Many tears have I shed since our separation, I who 
scarcely ever before wept, except at the misfortunes o' 
another. . 

< On my arrival, my grand-aunt was much surprised 
when on questioning me concerning my attainments, I in- 
formed lier that I could neither read nor write. . 

* She asked me what I had been doing then since I 
came into the world ; and when I told her that my whole 
study had been the care of a fimtly, and obedience to you, 
she replied, that I had received the education of a menial 
servant. 

* The day following, she placed me as a boarder hi a 
large convent near Paris, where I had masters of everv 
description ; among other things, they nifltructcd me ii. 
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liiatory, in geographyt in grammar, in mathematics, and 
in honiemaiittliip ; but my inclination for all these sciences 
was BO faint, that I profited very little by tlie lessons of 
the gentlemen who taught them* 

' I feel that I am a poor creature, and of little spirit, as 
they interpret the word here. 

* My aunt's kindness, liowever, does not diminish : she 
is continually giving me new dresses, according to the 
season : I have two women to attend me, who are habited 
as elegantly as ladies of quality. 

' She has likewise made me assume the title of Coun- 
tess, but has obliged me to relinquish the name of La 
Tour, which was as dear to me as to yourself, from the 
troubles which you have told me my poor father under- 
went, to obtain you in marriage. 

' She has sut>stitated your family name in its place, 
which I likewise esteem, because it was your*s when a 
girL 

' As she has raised me to a situation so exalted, I en- 
treated her to send you some supply : How can I repeat 
her answer ? 

* Yon, however, have always commanded me to speak 
the truth ; this then was her reply; that a small matter 
would be of no use to you , and tliat, in the simple style 
of life which you lead, a great deal would only embar- 
rass you. 

* At first I attempted to communicate to you tidings 
of my situation, by the hand of another, as I was inca- 
pable of writing myself; but not being able to find, since 
my arrival here, a single person on whose fidelity i couM 
rely, I applied myself night and day to the means of learn- 
ing how to read and write ; and by the assistance of Hea- 
▼en, I accomplished this in a very little time. 

* I entrusted the ladies who attend me with the dis- 
patch of my former letters, but I have reason to suspect 
that they delivered them to my grand-aunt. ^ 

* On the present occasion^ I have had recourse ^o one 
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of my friends, who ii a fellow-boarder ; and under her ad- 
dress, which I have subjoined, I must beg you to convey 
an answer* 

' My grand-aunt has prohibited all foreign correspon* 
dence, which might, as she alleges, oppose insurmountable 
obstacles to the splendid views which she entertains with 
regard to me. Tbe only person, beside herself, who vi- 
sits me at the grate, is an old nobleman of her acquaint- 
ance, who she informs me has taken a great liking to my 
person. To say truth, I have not the least for him, .even 
were it possible I should conceive a partiality for any one 
whatever. 

I live in the midst of gaudy wealth, and have not the 
disposal of a single &rthing. ' 

* They tell me that if I had the command of money, it 
might lead to dangerous consequences. My very gowns 
are the property of my waiting-women, who are disputing 
which shall hvve theoi even before I have left them off 
myself. 

' In the veiy bosom of riches, 1 am much poorer than 
when 1 was with you, for I have nothing to give away. 
- * When I found that the many magnificent accomplish- 
ments which I was destined to acquire, were not to pro- 
cure me the power of doing the smallest good, I had re- 
course to my needle, in the use of which, by good fortune, 
you had instructed me. I accordingly send you some 
pairs of stockings, of my own manufacture, for yourself, 
and my mamma Margaret ; a cap for Domingo, and one 
of my red handkerchief for Mary : I enclose you, like- 
wise, in this paquet, the kernals of the fruits of which our 
deserts are composed, together with the seeds of all kinds 
of trees, which I gathered during my hours of recreation 
in the garden of the convent. To these I also add the 
seeds of the violet, the daisy, the butter-flower, the poppy, 
the blue bottle, and the scabious, which I have picked up 
M tbe fields. 

* In the meadows of this country, the flowers are far 

H 
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mora betatiful than in oon» but no <^ ptyt any re* 
gard to them. I am Tery wdl aMiired, that yoa and my 
mamma Margaret will be mach better pleaaed with thli 
bag of leeds, than with the bag of piastres which was the 
cause of our separation, and of tiie tean which I have 
since shed. 

* I shall feel the greatest pleasure, if one day yon have 
the satisfkction of seeing apple-trees growing beside our 
bananas, and beech-trees mixing their foliage with that of 
the cocoas : you will fancy yourself in Normandy again, 
which you still love so much. 

* You enjoin me to communicate to you my joy and 
my sorrows ; joy I can nerer experience when at a dis- 
tance from you ; and as for my sorrows, I soothe them by 
reflecting that I am in a situatibn where you thought pro- 
per to place me, in obedience to the will pf Heaven. 

* My most cruel mortification Is, that not a single per- 
son here mentions your name to me, and that I am not 
allowed to talk of yon to any one. 

' My waiting- women, or rather those of my grand- aunt, 
fbr they are her*s more than mine, tell me, when I attempt 
to converse about those objects which are so dear to me: 
Madam, remember that you are now a Frenchwoman, and 
that you must forget the country of savages. 

' Ah I I shall sooner forget myself than forget the place 
where I was born, and where you still live! It is the 
country where I am, which to me is the country of sa- 
vages, ibr I live alone, without a single person to whom I 
can communicate that love for you which I shall carry 
with me to the grave. 

Dear and much-loved mother, I remain your obedient 
and affectionate daughter, 

* VlBOINIA DB LA ToDR. 

' T recommend to your kindest regards Mary and Domin;- 
go, who took such care of my infimcy : stroke Fiddle for 
me, who footid me again when I was lost in the woods.* 
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Paul was iDUch mfptilhd Wtd VrrginiA hiad mt made 
the least mention ot him ; she who had tidt even forgot 
the house-dog: he was entirely iguoi^dtHilh^i be the letter 
of a female as long as it may, the fondest idea always comes 

in last. 

In a postcript Virginia particularly recommended to 
Paul two kinds of seeds, those of the violet and of the 
scabious. 

She gave him some information respecting the eharac- 
ters of these plants, and about the places in which it was 
most proper to sow them. 

Th« violet, she told him, produced a small flower of a 
deep purple hue, which delights to hide itself under the 
bushes, but is soon discovered by its delicious perfume. 
She desired him to plant it on the brink of the fountain, 
at the foot of her cocoa-tree. • The scabious,* added siic, 
* bears a pretty flower of a pale blue, and its bottom is 
black, interspersed with white spots. One would think 
it to be in mourning ; it is likewise for this very reason 
called the widow's flower. It flourishes best in places 
rugged and agitated by the winds.* She requested him to 
sow it on the rock where she had talked with him by 
night, for the last time, and to give that rock, for her sake^ 
the name of * Rock Farewel.* 

She had incl6sed these seeds in a little purse, the em- 
broidery of which was very simple, but which appeared 
mestimabte to Paul, when he perceived a P and a V inter- 
woven in it, ahd formed of hair, which he knew from its 
beauty to be that of Virginia. 

The letter of this sensible and viKuous young lady drew 
tears from the whole family. 

Her mother replied in the name of the rest, desiring her 
either to remain or return as she thought best, but assur- 
ing her that they had all lost the greatest portion of their 
happiness since her departure, and tliat for heraelf in paiw 
ticular she was quite inconsolable. 

P^ul wrote her a very long letter, in which he asMuretl 
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her tint he would render the garden worthy to receive her; 
and in like manner aa the had interwoven their names lu 
her purM, lo woold he mingle the plants of Europe with 
those of Africa. 

He sent her some of the fruit of the cocoa-trees of her 
fountain* which had now arrived to perfect maturity. He 
vldedy that he would not send her any of the other seeds 
of the island, that the desire of seeing its productions once 
more might determine her to return tliither immediately. 
He importuned her to do this without delay, and thus 
gratify the ardant wishes of their family, and his own more 
particularly, as henceforward he could taste no Joy at a 
distance from her. 

PauI planted with the greatest care those European 
grains, and above all, those of the violet and of the scabious, 
the flowers of which seemed to have some analogy with 
the character and the situation of Virginia* who had so 
particularly recommended them to him : but whether ther 
had been corrupted on their passage, or whether, which 
is more probable, the climate of that part of Africa was 
not favorable to them, only a very small number of them 
sprung, and even these never attained a state of perfection. 

Envy meanwhile, which frequently even outruns the 
happiness of man, especially in the French Colonies, soon 
circulated reports all over the island which gave Paul the 
greatest uneasiness. 

The people belonging to the vessel which had brought 
Virginia's letter asserted, that she was on the point of 
marriage. They went so far as to name the noblemac 
who was to obtain her hand. Nay some even declared 
that the affair was over, and that they had been witnesses 
of it 

Paul at first despised these rumours, conveyed by a 
tradiug-vessel which often brings false reports from the 
places at which it touches on its passage ; but as many of 
the inhabitants of the island, from a perfidious pity, officii 
ously interposed to condole with him on this event h* 
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began to give some credit to it Besides in some of th* 
romances which he had read he saw treachery treated with 
pleasantry, and as he knew that these books exhibited a 
faithfbl picture of the manners of Europe, he was apprehen- 
sive that the daughter of Madame de la Tour might have 
become corrupted, and have ibrgotten her earlier engage- 
ments. 

The light which he had acquired made him anticipate 
misery, and what gave a finish to his suspicions was, that 
several European vessels had arrived within the year, 
without bringing any news whatever of Virginia 

That unfortunate young man, abandoned to all the agi- 
tations of a heart in love, came frequently to see me, in 
order to confirm or to dissipate his uneasiness, by my ex- 
perience in the world. 

I live, as I have told you, about a league and a half from 
hence, on the bank of a small river which flows by Long 
Mountain. There I pass my life in solitude, without a 
wife, without children, and without slaves. 

Next to tiie rare ftlicity of finding a female partner per- 
fectly suited to a man, the least unhappy situation is that 
of living alone. 

Every one who has had much reason to complain of 
mankind seeks fer solitude. Nay it is very remarkable, 
that all nations rendered miserable by their opinions, their 
manners, or by their governments, have produced nume- 
rous classes of citizens entirely devoted to solitude and to 
celibi^cy. 

Such were the Egyptians in their decline, and the Greeks 
of the Lower Empire ; and such are in our days the In- 
dians,, the Chinese, the modern Greeks, the Italians, and 
the greatest part of the eastern and southern nations of, 
Europe. 

SoMtude in some degree, brings man back to his natu- 
ral state of happiness, by removing the misfortunes of so- 
cial life 
ijn the midst of our aocietiet, torn atander by so many 
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prejudico^ the soul ii ia a state of perpetual agitation ; it 
is coatinualiy revolving within itself a thousand turbulent 
and contradictory opinions, by which the members of an 
ambitious and miserable society are aiming at mutual sub- 
jection ; but in solitude it lays aside those extraneous illu- 
sions which disturb it, and resumes the simple sentiment 
of itself, of nature, and of its author.^ 

Thus the muddy water of a torrent, which lays waste 
the country, spreading itself into some little bason remote 
from its current, sinks the miry particles to the bottom of 
its bed, recovers its former limpidness, and having again 
become transparent, reflects, together with its own banks 
the verdure of the earth and the light of the heavens. 

Solitude restores the harmony of the t>ody as well as 
that of the soul. 

It is among solitary classes of people tViat we find per- 
sons who live to the greatest age, as amongst the Bramius 
of India, 

In short, I believe it so necessary to happiness, even in 
the commerce of the world, that 1 conceive it impossible 
to taste a durable pleasure in it, be the sentiment what it 
may, or to regulate our conduct by an established principle, 
unless we form an internal solitude from which our owr 
opinion seldom takes its departure, and into which that of 
another never enters. 

V I do not however mean to assert tnat it is the duty of 

' man to live entirely alone, for by his necessities he is 

united to the whole human race ; he for that reason owes 

his labors to mankind, but he owes himself likewise to the 

rest of nature^ 

As God has g^ven to each of us organs exactly suited to 
tiie elements of the globe on which we live, feet to the 
soil, lungs to the air, eyes to the light, without the power 
of interchanging the use of these senses. 

He. who is the author of life, has reserved ibr himself 
alone the heart, which is its principal organ. 

I pas9 my days then repsote from men, whom 1 have 
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wished to serve* and who have repaid me with persecu* 
tion. 

After having travelled over a great part of Europe, and 
several regions of America and of Africa, I am now settled 
m this island, poorly inhabited as it is, seduced by the 
mildness of the air, and by its enchanting solitudes. 

A cottage, which I have built in the forest at the foot 
of a tree, a little field cleared for cultivation by my own 
hands, and a river which flows before my door, are fully 
adequate to all my wants, and all my pleasures. 

I add to these enjoyooents a few good books, which 
teach me to become better : they even make the world, 
which I have quitted, still contribute to my happiness, by 
presenting me with pictures of those passions which ren- 
der its inhabitants so miserable; and by the comparison 
which I make between their condition pnd my own, they 
procure for me a negative felicity. 

Like a man saved from shipwreck, seated on a rock I 
contemplate in my solitude, the storms which are raging 
in the rest of the world; nay my tranquillity is increased 
by the fury of the distant tempest. Since men stand no 
longer in my way, and as I am no longer in theirs, I have 
ceased to hate, and now I pity them. 

If I meet with any unfortunate wretch, I try to assist 
him by my counsels : as one passing along the brink of a 
torrent stretches out his hand to an unhappy creature 
drowning in it. 

I however have found innocence alone attentive to my 
voice. 

Nature to no purpose allures to herself the rest of man- 
kind ; each one forms in his mind an image of her, which 
he invests with his own passions. He pursues througd 
the whole of life, the vain phantom which still misleads 
nim; and he then complains to heaven of the illusion 
which he had practised upon himself. 

Amongst a great number of unfortunate wretches whom 
I have endeavoured to bring back to nature^ I have not 
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found a tingle one who was not intoxieat^ with bk own 
miieriet. They listened to me at first with attention, in 
hopes that I was going to assist them in acquiring either 
glory or ftMrtaiie» but perceifing that I only meant to teach 
them to do without such things, they looked upon memy- 
self as a miserable wretch, because I did not pursue their 
wretched felicity : they condemned the solitary style of 
life which I led, pretended that diey alone were useAil to 
mankind, and endeavored to draw me into their vortex 
But though my heart is open to all the world, my optnions 
are biassed by no one. I frequently find enoi^ within 
ny own breast to make me serve as a lesson to myself. 

In my present calm I make a second passage through 
the agitations of my own past life^ which I once prized so 
highly : the protections, the fortune, the reputation, the 
pleasures, and the opinions, which maintain a constant 
conflict all the world over. 

I compare those successive tribes of men» whom I have 
seen contending with so much fury about mere chimeraa» 
and who are now no more^ to tlie little waves of my rivulet, 
which dash themselves foaming against the rocks of its 
bed, and then disappear never more to return. 

For my own part, 1 quietly commit myself to the river 
of time, to be borne down toward the ocean of futurity, 
which is circumscribed with no shores, and by contem- 
]>lating the actual harmonies of nature 1 raise myself toward 
its author, and thus console myself with the espectatioa 
of a destiny more. happy in the world to come. 

Although the multiplicity of objects which from tbis 
elevation now strike our vieWf are not perceptible from 
my hermitage, whidi is situated in the centre of a forest, 
still the harmonies of that spot are very interesting, ea* 
pecially to a man who- like me prefers retiring unto bim? 
self to ranging abroad. 

The nver which flows befone my door passes in a straight 
line across the woods* so that my eye is struck with a long 
canal, ovenhadowed with tre^ of vsiiegated foliage ; ta* 
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tamaqaes, the ebony^tree, and what is here called apple- 
wood, olive- woody and the cinnamou ; groves and palm 
trees here and there raise their long and naked columns 
more than a hundred feet high ; on their tops clusters of 
palms grow, while they appear like one forest piled above 
another. 

There are likewise lianes of different colored leaves, and 
which, shooting their branches from one tree to another, 
form here arcades of flowers, and there long festoons of 
verdure. Aromatic odoul^ issue from most of these trees 
and their perfumes attach themselves so strongly to the 
very clothes, that tlie smell adheres to a person who has 
crossed the forest for several hours afterwards. 

In the season, when their flowers are in full bloom, you 
would think them half covered with snow. 

At the end of summer several kinds of foreign birds 
come, by an unaccountable instinct, from unknown regions 
beyond the boudless ocean, to pick up the seeds of the 
vegetables which this island produces, ■ and oppose tlie 
brilliancy of their colors to the verdure of the trees, em- 
browned by the sun. Among others, different kinds ol 
parroquets, and blue pigeons, which are here called the 
pigeons of Holland. 

Monkeys, the domesticated inhabitants of these forests^ 
amuse themselves among the dusky branches from which 
they detach themselves by their grey and grecftish hair, 
with their faces entirely black ; some suspend themselves 
by the tail, balancing themselves in the air ; others leap 
from branch to branch, carrying their young ones in their 
arms. 

Never has the murderous fusil scared these peaceful 
children of nature. Here nothing is heard but sounds of 
joy, the unknown warblings and the chirping of some 
southern birds, which repeat the echoes of these forests 
from afar. 

The river which flows bubbling over a rocky bed 
tbroQgh the trees, reflects here and ttiere in its limpid 
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ttream, their VMi6hibl6 ma«MHi xifV€t&att and of shade, at 
well at the gMnboTs of the happy intfabitants: about a 
thomand paceK from hence, it precipitates itself down dif- 
ferent stories of the rock, and forms in its fell a smooth 
sheet of water as clear as crystal, which rolling down, 
breaks itself amidst billows of foam. 

A tliousand confused noises proceed from these tumal- 
tuous waters, and when dispersed by the winds of the 
forest, they sometimes fly to a distance, and sometimes they 
rush on the ear all at once, and produce a stunning sound 
like that of the bells of a cathedral. 

The air, continually refreshed by the motion of this 
stream, keeps up upon the banks of the river, notwith- 
standing the burning heats of summer, a verdure and a 
coolness, which are seldom found in this island even on 
the mountain tops. 

At some distance from thence there is a rock, retnotie 
enough from the cascade to prevent your being deafened 
with the noise of its waters, and yet snfficiently near for 
you to enjoy the sight of their fidl, their freshness, and their 
murmuring. 

During the excessive heats, Madame de la Tour, Mar- 
garet, Virginia, Paul, and I, sometimes dined under tlie 
shade of this rock. 

As Virginia always employed her mitiutest actions for 
the benefit of others, she never ate a fruit in the country 
without planting its seed or its kernal in the earth. 

* Trees,' said she, ' will spring from these, which may 
one day give their A'aits to some traveller, or at least to 
some bird,* 

Accordingly, once, when she had been eating part of a 
papaya at the foot of this rock, she planted the seeds of 
the fruit ; there soon afterwards several papayas grew up, 
among which was a female plant, that ill one that bears 
fruit. This tree, at Virginians departure, was not so high 
as her knee, but as its growth is very rapid, it attained 
three years after to the height of twenty feet, aad tlie 
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higher part of its trunk was surrounded vyit,lk sev^sral rows 
of ripe fruit. 

Paul having by chance wandered to tins place^ was 
greatly delighted at be|i<)iding such a large tree* grown 
from a seed which he had seen planted by the hand of hi^ 
friend, but at the same time he sunk into a profound 
melancholy, on observing this testimony of her long ab- 
sence. 

By objects which we habitually behold, we are unai^k 
to perceive with ^hat rapidity our life passes away; 
obey as well as ourselves grow old, with an imperci^ptible 
decay ; but those which we suddenly see again after seve- 
ral years absence, admonish us of the swiftness with which 
the stream of our days flows on. 

Paul was 83 much surprised, and as fQnrof^liiU at the 
^ght of this large papaya, loaded with fruij^ as a tn^veller 
is, who on his return to his native country after a long 
absence, finds those who were his contemppraries to be no 
mo^e, and sees their children^ whom he I^Jeft a^||ie 
breast, themselves become lathers of families. , , . , . 

Soq^ctimes he was going to cut it down, as it made him 
.00 sensible of the length of time which had elapsed since 
Virginia's departure ; at other tiine^ coqsideriiig jt as a 
monument of her beoeQce^ice, he kissed its trvnk^ and ad- 
dressed to it these, wiprds, dictated by love and regrejt : 

* O tree, whose prosperity still exists in our woods, I 
view thee with jpnore<:oncjern and veneration than ^he tri- 
umphal arches, of the HQptians! May nieiture, which is daily 
destroying ti^e monuments of the ambition of kings, multi- 
ply, in these for^i^^j^ those of the beneficence of a young 
and unfortunate girl.* 

It was at the fopt of this pap^yi^-cree that I was cer- 
tain of seeing Paul whenever he oime to mj. habitation. 

I one day found hij(n there plqnged in melancholy, i^nd 
I held a conversation with hiii|» whicji I will repeat to you, 
unless I tire you by my lon^ digressions ; they howi^y^r 
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are pardonftule in a person of my age, and more so as they 
bave a reference to my late friendship. 

1 will relate it in form of a dialogue, that you may Judge 
of the excellent natural sense of this young man, and it 
will be easy fbr you to discover who is the speaker^ by the 
meaning c^ his questions and by my answers. 

He said to me: 'lam very low spirited. Mademoi- 
selle de la Tour has been gone these three years and a 
half; and for a year and a half past she has sent us no 
tidings cf herself. She is rich, and I am poor : she has 
certainly forgotten me. My inclination prompts me 
strongly to embark for France ; I will enter into the ser- 
vice of the king ; I will make a fortune, and the grand- 
aunt of Mademoiselle de la Tour will give me her neice in 
marriage when I shall have become a great lord.* 

Old Man.—* My good friend, have you not told me 
that your birth is ignoble.* 

Paul.-^' So my mother has told me ; for my own part 
A do Dot so much as kn0w the meaning of the word Birth. 
I nerer discovered that I was more deficient there than 
another* or that any other person possessed it more than 
Ido. 

Old Man.«->* Deficiency in point of birth will, in 
France, effectually exclude you from any distinguished 
employment : what is more, no corps of any distinction 
will admit me.' 

Paul.— ^ You nave often mfbrmed me that one of the 
chief causes of the present greatness of France was, that 
the lowest subject might obtain the highest posts ; and you 
have given me many instances of celebrated men, who, 
rising from a low condition, had done honour to their coun- 
try. Do you mean to damp my courage f* 

Old Man.—* My son, nothing is farther from my in> 
tention : I told you the truth, but it related to times past.* 

* The fkce of affairs in France is at present greatly al- 
tered ; every thing there is now become venal ; all is the 
hereditary property of a small number of fEimilies, or is di 
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vided amoDg incorporated atsociaticm* The king it a 
Juminary sarrouadcd by the nobiiity, and by diffierent 
corps, as by so many cloudy a«d it it han% posaibk tiuJt 
one of his rays should Ml jtpnik y«ii* Fonattty^ in an 
admiutstration tos eottplifiaAed^ sveh pheDoneiia were to 
be seen. Tbea talents and laHril werediattosed on every 
side, as the fresh grounds, which have just been cleared, 
are pvoductive with all their ttcb JMcea. Buk g):eal kings 
who know BiMikiDd^ asd h<tw to Make ekoioe aaM>ng 
them* aire vtity rait. Kiags* in ^aacral aMew tbemaelves 
to be biaflsed by tkegnuidee^. and. \>y the associatioBs that 
surround tbenb* 

Paul — ' But probably I ahatt AmI oms of those great 
mea, wh* will t«be bm uader kia pnolectioik.' 

Oij> Man.^-^' The piotection of lAie great b to^ be ob* 
tained only by serving either their ambition or their plea- 
sure. Yooi eaiit Bevef suoseed with thenv tot your birth 
ia mean,, and youa ptohity ia untMoted J 

PjftiBL.;*^ ftut WWi perferm aatioaa> 80> (kuiing^ I will 
kecf) Dtji p«oaiieaiao>MMriokit^ I willso* punctually fulfil 
the duticsFoi ny sitaatioB^ I wiU ba so zeaWua and so con- 
stant ift my fincariabips^ aa tbr menl adoptia» from some of 
them which I have ohaewed ti» ha the caae itt those an- 
cieiit Uatoriesi which ymi ipive me to read.* 

OUk MiiN.r-^ Ak, B9 9Mid friend! aneag. the Greeks 
afid Bbmansv evca ia thaia deoUae,, Hie higher orders of 
men always paid respect to virtue; we have indeed a 
great nnmktir of latleteated yeiflooages oC att^ descnptions 
stattiog ap fram anung the coamioiii people, butl do not 
knew oft a single] eae who hea keea. adopted into, a faaaly 
o# raalk Wtra it net lar our kiogs^, victue would in 
France be aandenmcd tai an eternal pleheiaaisBk As I 
have often told yoii|. they seaietiHies keaor vivtue when 
they perceive it ; but in the preaeai day» the diatinciiou 
which ia jnstecifcOBglMt to obtain,, ia to be purchased only 
vi^ithi money.* 

PAiSrf»^"liir«aw^tlMn I do< not ppoeuM«rfaipport (torn 
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the great, I will endeavour to render myself oaeftil to some 
corps. I will adopt its spirit and its opinions entirely ; 1 
will make myself to be beloved.* 

Old Man. — * You will act then like other men r you 
will sacrifice yoar integrity to purchase fortune.* 

PauIh— ^ Ob» no 1 the aauch of truth shall be my only 

aim. 

Old Mak.— - ' Instead of making yourself to be be- 
loved, you will most probably expose yoursdf to hatred. 
Beside, incorporated associations interest themselves very 
little in the discovery, of truth. To the ambitious, every 
opinion is indifferent^ provided they domineer.* 

Paul.—* How unfortunate am I f I am discouraged on 
every side. I am doomed to pass my life in labour and 
obscurity, ftirfrom Virginia.' And he heaved a deep 

sigh. 

Old Man.— ^ Let the Almighty be your only patron, 
and the human race your corps ; be firmly attached both 
to the one and to the other. Families,jHBociations, nations 
and kings, have their prejudices and^heir passions, and 
vice must often be committed in order to serve them as 
they desire. But to serve God and the human race, we 
have occasion to exercise virtue alone/ 

* But why do you wish to be distinguished from the 
rest of mankind? It is an unnatural sentiment, for if it 
were universal, every man would be at war with his 
neighbour. 

< Satisfy yourself with ftilfllling the duties of that sta- 
tion in which providence has placed you : rejoice in your 
destiny, which allows yon to maintain your integrity pure, 
and does not oblige you, in imitation of the great, to place 
your happiness in the opinion of the lower ranks ; nor, in 
imitation of the lower, to cringe to superiors, in order to 
procure the means of subsistance. 

' You are in a country, and in a sttnation, where you 
can find a living without any occasion to deceive, to flat- 
ter, or to debase yourself as the generdity of those are 
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obliged to do who pursue fortune in Europe; in a situa- 
tion, where your condition does not prohibit your exer- 
cising any virtue; where you can with impunity be good, 
ikithful, sincere, intelligent, patient, temperate, chaste, in- 
dulgent, pious ; and where no malignant sneer will in- 
terpose to blast your wisdom, which is still only in the 
bud. Heaven has bestowed on you liberty, health, a good 
conscience, and friends : kings, whose favour you are so 
ambitious of obtaining, are not near so happy.* 

Paul.—' Alas! Virginia is still wanting to me : with- 
out her I have nothing; with her I should possess every 
thing. She alone is ndy birth, my glory, and my fortune: 
but her aunt must, no doubt, have bestowed her in mar- 
riage on a man of high reputation ! By means of books 
and study, however, men may become learned and cele- 
brated : I will acquire knowledge, by dint of intense ap- 
plication : I will render an useful service to my country 
by my superior illumination, and will neither offend any 
one, nor be dependent on him ; my fame will be illus- 
trious, and the glory which I may obtain will be entirely 
my own.* 

Old Man.-—' My son, talents are still more rare than 
either birth or riches ; and doubtless they are the most 
invaluable possessions, because nothing can deprive us oi 
them, and because they universally conciliate public es- 
teem. But they cost a man dear; they are to be obtain- 
ed only by privations of every kind ; by an exquisite sen- 
sibility, which renders us unhappy, both at home and 
abroad, from the persecution of our contemporaries. 

' In France, the lawyer does not envy the glory of the 
soldier, nor the soldier that of the sailor, but every body 
will thwart you there, because every body piques himself 
on his understanding. 

' You will serve mankind you say. But the person 
who produces them a single sheaf of corn from the ground, 
does them a far more profitable service than he who gives 
them a book.* 
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Paul.*-* Oh I At who pkntad this p«payt» hai ffwea 
the inhftbituit* of theie foiedi a aiach more luefal and dis 
lightAil preient, thaa if she had given them a Ubrury.* 

And ai he epake, he took the tree in hie wnm, and kia- 
led it with traonport. 

Old Man.*—* The bert book that erer was written, 
which incttloates only the doctrinei of friendship, equa- 
lity, humanity and concord, namdy, the gospel, has serv- 
ed, for many ages past^ as a pretext for the ravages of 
European cruelty. 

**How many public and private tyrannies are daily 
practised on the Esrdi in its name! After that who can 
flatter himself with the hope of beuig uscfol to mankind 
by a book! 

* Call to mind what has been the (ate of most of those 
philosophers who preached up wisdom to man. 

* Homer, who clothed it in verses so beautiful, was re- 
duced to beg his bi'esd all his life long. 

* Socrates, who gave to the Athenians such excellent 
lessons of it, both by his discourses, and by his manneii, 
was condemned to swallow poison, by the sentence of a 
court of justice. 

* His sublime disciple, Plato, was doomed to slavery by 
order of the very Prince who protected him; and bdbie 
their time Pythagoras, who extended his humanity even 
to the brute creation, was burnt alive by theCrotonians. 

' Whatdolsayf 
The greatest part of these imistrioos names have de- 
scended to us disfigured by some traits of satire which 
characterise them ; for human ingratitude delights to lay 
hold on these ; if however, among the crowd, the glory of 
any one hath reached our ears, pure and untainted, it most 
have been such as have lived far from the lociety of their 
contemporaries; like those statues which are extracted 
entire out of the fields of Greece and Italy, and which, by 
being buried in the bo9om of the earth, have escaped the 
fury of barbarians* 
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* Voa are, then, that to acquire the tempestooui glory 
of literary fame, it is necessary to exercise much virtue, 
and to be ready to sacrifice life itself, 

* Besides, do you imagine that this glory interests weal- 
thy people in France? they greatly caress literary men, 
whose learning does not raise them to any dignity in their 
country, nor to any situation under government, nor pro- 
cure them admission at court. Persecution is little prac- 
tised in this age, so indifferent as it is to every thing ex- 
cept fortune and pleasure; but knowledge and virtue sel- 
dom raise a person there to a distinguished rank, because 
every thing in the state is to be procured with money. 

* Formerly these qualities were sure of meeting a re- 
compenise, by places either in the church, in the magi- 
stracy, or in the administration ; but at present they are 
only good for making books. 

* This fruit, however, so little prized by the men of the 
world, is ever worthy of its celestial origin. It is to these 
very books that the honour is reserved of bestowing lustre 
on obscure virtue, ofconsoling the unfortunate, of enlight- 
ening nations, and of declaring the truth even to kings. 

* It is undoubtedlv the most sacred office with which 
heaven can invest a mortal on this earth. 

* Where is the man who has it not in his power to 
console himself for the injustice, or the contempt of those 
who have the disposal of fortune, when he reflects that 
his work will be handed down from age to age, from na- 
tion to nation, and will serve as a barrier against error 
and tyranny; and that, fVom the bosom of the obscurity 
ia which he has lived, a glory may issue which shall 
eclipse that of the greatest part of kings, whose monu- 
ments sink into oblivion, in spite of the flatterers who rear- 
ed, and who extol. them ?* 

Paul.—* Ah ! I should covet this glory, only to dif- 
fuse its lustre over Virginia, and to render her dear to all 
t|je world. . 

< But you, who have so much experience, tell me wh^* 
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thei we shall ever marry. I wish to be a«cholar» at ksd 
to know what I am to expect in future.' 

Oi D Man. — * Who would with to li?(^ my sons if he 
knew what was to befal him hereafter ? 

' A single foreseen calamity occasions a thousand vain 
anxieties : the certain prospect of a heavy affliction would 
embitter all the days which might precede it. Indeed, it 
is not proper to enquire too deeply even into surrounding 
objects ; heaven, which bestows reflection upon u«, that 
we may foresee our necessities^ has also given us necessi- 
ties to set bounds to onr reflection/ 

Paul.-—' You tell me that in Europe, dignities and ho- 
nours are to be purchased with money. I will go and 
acquire wealth in Bengal, and then direct my course to- 
ward Pari*, and espouse Virginia^ 1 will go and embark 
immediately.' 

Old Man.*^-^ How ! will you leave her mother and 
your own ?' 

Paul.-*-^* Why you yourself advised my going to 
Tiidia. 

Old Man«-*-< When I gave you that advice Virginia 
was here, but at present you arc the only support of your 
mothers/ 

Paul. — * Virginia will send them the means of subsis- 
tence from the bounty of her rich relation.* 
X Old Man. — ' Rich people assist those only who pay 
homage to them in the world. They have relations much 
more to be pitied than Madame de la Tour, and who for 
want of support from them, sacrifice their liberty for the 
sake of bread, and pass their lives shut up in a convent.* 

Pauj*-— • What a dreadful country Europe is f Oh f 
Virginia must rel^rn hilher. What occasion has she for 
a rich relation ? How happy she once was under thene 
lowly rOofii; haw beautiful and how charming, when her 
head was adorned with a read bandherchlef or a wreath 
of flowers ! 

* O, Virginia! retujrn* leave thy palaces and thy great- 
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nets ; return to these rocks» to tbe shadfl of these woods, 
aiid to our eocoft4rw8. 

* Alas ! perhaps at this very moment thou art miserable. 
$aying thi% he hunt iitlD tears. 

* Father/ cried he, * cocioeal nothing ftom me ; if you 
are unable to tell me whether I shall ever marry Virginta, 
inform me at least whctiier she still loves me, though sur- 
roanded by great men who talk to the king, and who visit 
ber.' 

Old Mak.-«* Yes, my friend, I am convinced by many 
reasons that she lov<es you, but principally by tljis, that 
she is virtuous.* 

At these words he clasped me round the neck, traos^ 
ported with joy. 

Paul. — * But do you believe European women to be so 
inconstant at they are repreaeoted oo the stage and in those 
books whkb you have tent me 9* 

Old Man. — * In those countries where men tyrannize, 
the women are always facoBstant Violence ever produ- 
ces deceit.' 

Favl.-^* How is it possible for a man to exercise tyran- 
ny over a woman f* 

Old Man.— ^£y forcing women into a marriage with- 
out any regttrd to tlieir own incHaafcions ; a young girl to 
an old man, a woman of feeling to a man of insensibility. 

Paul. — ^ Why do they not rather unite those together 
who are more suitable to eaeh other ; the young with the 
young, and lovers with those on whom their affections are 
ftxed? 

Old Man.— « The reason is^ tliot in France the gene- 
rality of yonnfr men have not sufficient fortune to enable 
them to marry, and that they seldom acquire a competency 
till they are advanced in years. In yoath they seduce the 
wives of their neighbors, and when old tiiey are unable to 
secure the aflfections €4 their own wiyes^ When young 
they deceived othera» and when old, are in their turn them- 
selves deceived. 
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« It M one of the re-actioM of that aniTenal justice which 
goveriu the world : one ezcen always balances another. 

Thus most Europeans pass their lires in a two-fold dis- 
order, and this disorder is increased in a society propor- 
tionably as riches are accumulitfed on a smaller number of 
individuals. 

* The stale resembles a garden* in which small trees are 
unable to arrive at perfection if others too great overshadow 
them; but there is this manifest difference, that the beauty 
of a garden may result from a small number of large trees, 
but the prosperity of a state ever depends on the multitude 
and equality of the subjects, and not on a small number 
who monopolizes its wealth.* 

Paul. — * But why is want of money a hinderance to 
marriage ? 

Old Man.—-* Because after a man has entered into that 
state, he wishes to pais his days in abundance, without the 
necessity of laboring.* 

Paul.— 'And why not labor! I myself work very 
hard.* 

Old Man. — * Tlie reason is, that in Europe manual 
labor is deemed dishonorable. It is there called mechan* 
\cjl\ labor : nay that of cultivatii^ the ground is esteemed 
the most despicable of all. There the artisan holds a far 
higher rank than the peasant 

Paul.^-' How ! the art which supplies man with food 
despised in Europe ! 1 do not understand you.* 

Old Man.—* Oh ! it is impossible for a man educated 
in a state of nature, to comprehend the depravity of a state 
of society. Though such a cue is able to form in bis own 
mind an exact idea of order, he cannot form one of dis- 
order. 

Beauty, virtue and .happiness have proportions ; defor* 
mtty, vice and misery have none.* 

Paul-— 'The rich then are very happy; no obstacle 
lies in their way ; and on the objects of their love they 
can bestow pleasures without end.* 
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) Old Man. — • They are for the mott- part liuiensible to 
any pleasure because the attainment of it coats them no 
trouble. 

* Does not experience teach yt»u that the enjoyment of 
repose is purchased by fatigue ; that of eating; by hunger; 
that of drinking b3f thirst? In like manner that of loving, 
and of being beloved, is only to be obtained by a multitude 
of privations and sacrifices. 

* Their wealth deprives rich people of all the^ pleasures, 
by outrunning their necessities. * 

Add, besides, to the disgust which always follovrs satiety, 
that pride which springs from tlieir opulence, and which 
the least privation wounds, even when the greatest enjoy- 
ments have ceased to flatter it. 

' The perfume of a thousand roses only pleases for a 
single moment, but the pain inflicted by one of their thorns 
lasts a long time after the wound is recmed. 

* To the rich one misfortune in the midst of many en« 
joyments is a thorn surrounded by flowers ; but, on the 
contrary, to the poor, one pleasure in the middle of many 
calamities, is a flower surrounded on every side by thorns. 
They find a poignant relish in their enjoyments. 

' Every effect is heightened by its contrast ; nature has 
balanced all things equally. 

* Every thing considered then, which state do you con« 
ceive to be preferable^ that of having almost nothing to 
hope for and all to fear, or that of having nothing to fear 
and every thing to hope ? The first of these states is that 
of the rich ; the second that of the poor. 

' These extremes however are equally difficult to be 
supported by man, whose happiness consists in mediocrity 
and virtue.* 

Paul.—* What do you understand by the word virtue ?• 

Old Man. — * My son, you who suppoK your parents by 

the labor of your hands have no occasion for a definition 

of it. Virtue is an effort made upon ourselyes, for th« 

l^ood of others, in the view of pleasing God only 
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Paul.— *>'0, how virtuous then U Virginia! Virtue 
was her aim when she wished to become rich* that she 
might exercise beneficence ; rirtue made her leave thk 
island, and virtue will restore her to us.* 

The idea of her speedy return kindling the young mant 
imagination, all his disquietude vanished in a instant 

Virginia had not written because site was on the point 
of returning: so little time was necessary to sail from 
Europe, with a fair wind. 

He enumerated instances of vessels which had made this 
voyage of more than four thousand five hundred leagues 
in less than three months. 

The vessel in which she had embarked would not take 
more than two. 

The builders of the present day were so skilful; and the 
mariners so alert 

He talked of the arrangements whicn he would make 
for her reception; of the new habitation which he intended 
to build ; and of the pleasures and the agreeable surprise 
which he would contrive for her every day, when she be- 
came his wife ; his wife-^the idea ravished his senses. 

* As for you fiither,* said he to me, * you in future shall 
do nothing but enjoy yourself. 

* Virginia possesses wealth, and we can purchase plenty 
of negroes, who will work for you. You shall be with us 
always, and nothing shall employ your mind but amuse- 
ment and pleasure.' 

Immediately he flew like one distracted, to communi- 
cate to his family the joy with which he himself was in- 
toxicated. 

Excessive Ihars soon succeeded the most sanguine hopes. 

Violent passions always plunge the soul into contrary 
extremes. Frequently on succeeding morning Paul came 
to see me, overwhelmed with grief. He said to me, * Vir- 
ginia has not written to me: had she left Europe, sh* 
would certainly have informed us of it. 

' Ah I the reports which have been circulated concern- 
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mg her, are but too well founded : her aunt has certainly 
married her to some nobleman 

* The love of wealth has corrupted lier, as is the case 
with so many others. 

* In those books which so well describe the character 
of the female sex, virtue is merely a subject for romance. 

^ Had Virginia really possessed virtue, sl|e would not 
have quitted her own mother and me. 

' While I pass my life with my thoughts entirety dxed- 
on her, she has cast me from her remembrance. I am 
tormenting myself, and she is lost in dissipation. Ah ! 
that thought plunges uie into despair. All labour disgustr 
me, and society becomes a burthen. Would to God that 
war would break out in India, I would hasten thither, and 
throw myself into the jaws of death.* 

* My son,* replied I, * that courage which makes us 
rush on to meet death, is the courage of only a single mo- 
ment It is often excited by the vain applause of man. 

< There is a species of courage more rare, and still more 
necessary, which enables us daily to support the misfor- 
tunes of life, without a witness, and without praise ; what 
I mean is patience. It rests not on the opinion of ano- 
ther, nor on the impulse of our own passions, but on the 
will of God. Patience is the courage of virtue.* 

' Ah then,* cried he, * I have no virtue ! every thing 
overwhelms me, and sinks me into despair.* 

* Virtue,* replied I, ' always equal, constant, and inva- 
riable, is not the portion of mankind. In the conflict of 
so many passions by which we are agitated, our reason is 
troubled and obscured ; but there are pharoses by which 
we can rekindle the flame ; I mean Letters. 

< Letters, my son, are an assistance sent to us from hea- / 
ven. They are rays of that wisdom which governs the 
Universe, and which man, inspired by a celestial art, has 
learned to establish upon this earth. Like the rays of the 
snn, they enlighten, they comfort, they warm : it is a 
flams altogether divine. 
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' Like flee, they direct all nature to our use. By 
means of them* we unite around ub, men and things 
times and places. 

' By them we feel ourselves recalled to tlie rules of hu- 
man life. 

* Tliey calm the passions ; they repress vice ; tliey rouse 
virtue by the sacred example of those great men whom 
they celebrate, and whose honoured images they habitually 
present to us crovned with respect. 

' They are the daughters of heaven, who descend to 
earth to soothe the mis/brtunes of the human race. The 
great writers whom they inspire, have always appeared in 
times the most difficult Ibx human society to subsist, the 
tmies of barbarism and of depravity. My dear son, let- 
ters have afforded consoJation to an infinite number of 
men, far more miserable than you are; Xenophon* ba- 
nished from hia own country after having brought back 
to it ten thousand Greeks ; Scipio Africanus, exhausted 
with tlie relentless calumny of the Roman people, ; Lu- 
cullos, sickened with their cabals; and Catinat, stung 
with the ingratitude of a French court. 

* The ingenious Greeks assigned the several govern • 
mentsof our various intellectual powers to the several 
muses, who preside over letters : we ought therefore to 
resign to them the government of our passions, that they 
may direct and curb them. 

* They ought, with regard to the faculties of the soul, 
to perform the same functions, with the hours, which 
yoked and guided the horses of the sun. 

< Apply yousrelff, then, my son, to the study of books. 
Those wise men who have written before us, are travellers 
who have preceded us in the paths of calamity, who 
stretch out the, hand toward us> and invite us to join their 
society, when every body else has abandoned us. 
A good book is a good friend.^ 

* Ahr cried Paul, ' I had no occasion to know how 
to read when Virginia was here : she had studied no more 
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than I bad done, but when^ she l6oked dtxm me, calling 
me her friend, it was impossible for me to know what sor- 
row meant.* 

' Dottbtleia,' said I to h(m, * th«re Can be no friend so 
agreeable as a UHSl^ess wlio loves i^^dprocalty. 

' There is besides in woman a lively gaiety, which dissi- 
pates the pensiYtness of man^ Her gnlces make the dark 
phantoms of reflection to fly flway. On her countenance 
are depicted the gentle attraction of Confidence. 

' What i&y is not heightened by her joy ? WhAt fore- 
head is not smoothed wh«n she smiles ? What Wriith can 
repel her teai^f 

* Virginia will return with more philosophy than you 
possess; she will be greatly surprised at not finding the 
garden entirely restored ; she, whose thottghts are fixed ou 
embellishii^ it^ in spite of tlie persecutions of her relation, 
wbiie far from her mottier> and for from you.' 

** The Idan of the approaching return of Virginia reno- 
vated the courage of Paul, and brought him back to his 
rural occtlpations* Happy in the midst of his perturbation, 
i» fproposing (o his exertions an end congenial to his pre- 
dominant passioitb 

'^One morning at day-break, it i^as the 24th of De- 
cMiaber, 1752, Paal on rising perceived a white flag hung 
out on Mount Discovery. This flag was the signal tfiat 
a vessel was descried at sea. 

** He immediately flew to the city, to learn if it brought 
any intelligence of Virginia. 

** He remained there till the return of the pilot of the 
porty who# according to custom, had got out to reconnoiti^ 

her. 

** This man did not come back till the Evening. He 
reported to the goterner, tiiat the vestel which they had 
hailed was the Samt Gerard, of aboOt aeven hundred tons 
burthen, commanded by a captain named M. Aubin ; that 
she was four leagues distant at moat, and that she could 

not come to her moorings off Port Lottift, till the next day 

K 
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Ill the aflemooOf if the wind was fair. Il waa then a 
dead calm. 

** The pilot then delivered to the governor the letten 
which the vesiel had brought from France. Among othen 
there was one in Virginia's hand-writing for Madame de 
la Tour. 

** Paul seized it immediately, and having kissed it with 
transport^ put it in his bosom, and flew to the plantation. 

" As sooli as he could perceive the family from afar, who 
were waiting his return on Rock Farefi*ell, he raised the 
letter into the air, without the power of uttering a sylla- 
ble : immediately the whole family asMmbled round Ma- 
dame^e la Tour to hear it read. 

"Virginia informed her mother that she had experienced 
very harsh treatment from her grand-aunt, who had at- 
tempted to force her into marriage, had afterwards disinherit- 
ed her, and then turned her away, at a time which would not 
permit her to arrive at the Isle of France till the hurricane 
season : that she had to no purpose endeavoured to soften 
her, by representing what she owed to her mother, and 
to the connections of her early life ; that she had bem 
treated by her as a girl whose head was turned by reading 
romances; that at present her only wish was once more 
to see and embrace her dear family, and that she would 
liavg gratified this ardent wish that very day, if the cap- 
tain would have allowed her to embark in the pilot-boat, 
but that he had opposed her departure, on account of the 
distance of the shore, and of a heavy swell at sea in the 
offing, not withstanding the stillness of the wind. 

" No sooner was this letter read, than the whole family 
transported with joy, cried out : * Virginia is arrived.* 

** Masters and servants embraced each other by tunis. 

** Madame de la Tour said to Paul : * My son, go and 
inform our neighbour of Virginians arrival.* 

** Domingo immediately lighted a flambeau of round- 
wood and then in company with Paul directed bis cour%e 
toward my habitation. 
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** It might be about ten o'clock at night : I had just 
extinguished my lamp, and had Iain down to sleep, when 
i perceived through the pallisades of my cottage a light in 
the woods. 

** Soon after I heard the voice of Paul calling me by 
name. 

'* I immediately arofle, and was scarcely dressed when 
Pauf, almost distracted and breathless, clasped me round 
the neck, saying: 'Come^ come along^ Virginia is arrived. 

* Let us hasten to the port, the vessel will anchor there 
by day-break.* 

** We immediately bent our course thitherward. As 
we were crossing the woods of the Long Mountain, and 
already on the road which leads from Pamplemousses to 
the port, I heard the sound of some one walking behind us. 
It was a negro hurrying on with his utmost speed. 

** As soon as he had overtaken us, I asked him whence 
he came, and whither he was going with such expedition. 

** He replied : I come from that quarter of the island 
which is called Gold Dust, and am dispatched to inform 
the governor, that a vessel from France has just cast an- 
chor under Amber Island. She is firing guns in token of 
distress, for the sea is very boisterous.* 

** The man having thus spoken immediately hastened 
forwards. 

** I then said to Paul: 'Let us go toward Gold Dust, 
to meet Virginia; it is only three leagues ft'om hence.* 

** We accordingly directed our steps toward the northen 
part of the island. 

** The heat was stifling : the moon had just arisen; three 
black circles surrounded tier. 

''A frightful darkness overspread the whole face of 
heaven. 

''By the frequent flashes of lightning we discovered 
long streamers of thick clouds, gloomy and lowering at 
Bo great height, piled one above another toward the mid* 
die of the island, which rushed from the sea with an 
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Aiiiaziiif rapidUy» although on land not the Jeast breath 
of >vind Mraa atirriog* 

** Hanteoiug onwarda, we tbouj^ht ive beard tlie roaring 
or thunder, but on listening^ more attentively we discovered 
it to be the report of cauaon, neverb^rated by the echoes. 

** The noise of the distant firing, joined to the fempes- 
tuoua appearance of the beaveosy gaade me shudder. 

** I had no doubt that it wa« a sigsai of distress from 
some vessel oa the point of foundering. About half an 
hour afterwards the first ceased, and this siieaoe struck me 
as much more awful than tlie mournful sounds which had 
preceded it. 

** W^ quickened our pace wiUiout saying a word, not 
daring to eooMMunicatc our uoeasioess to each other. 

'* Toward nidBigbt we arrived in a violeut heat on the 
sea-shore, at the quarter called Gold Dust The waves 
dashed tiieroselvea against it with a fearful uoise* 

*• The foam of a dazsUog wbitencM. aad sparkling like 
fire, covered the rocks and ahorea. NotwitlMtandiog the 
darkness^ we could distunguiab, by these phosphoric 
lights, the caaoes of the fialieraaea, which they had long 
before drawa a great way up on the strand. 

*' At some distance fnom thence^ at tlie eotraoce of tho 
wood, we descried afire, round which aeveral of the plant* 
ers were assembled, 

" We went thither to rest ouraelvet, and to wait for the 
return of day. 

** Whilst we sat by the fire, one of cite piantiia tM us, 
that the preceding afternoon he had seen a vealfi at aea, 
borne toward the island by the currents; that the shades 
of night had concealed her froni his view, and that two 
hours after sun-set he had heard the firing of cannon, as a 
signal calling for assistance, but that the sea ran so high, 
no one could send out a boat to her relief: that soon after» 
he could perceive their lanterns lighted up, and in that eaae 
he was afraid the veshel having come so near the sliore, 
might have passed between the main laad and the little lair 
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of Amber, mistaking the latter for Mire Point, near which 
the vessels arriving at Port Louis are accustomed to pass ; 
that if it were so, which however he could not absolutely 
affirm, the vessel must be in the greatest danger. 

Another planter then spake, and told us that he had 
several times passed through the channel which separates 
the Isle of Amber from the coast ; that he had sounded it, 
and found that the mooring and anchoring ground were 
excellent ; and that the vessel would be as safe there as in 
the most secure harbour. * I would risk my whole for- 
tune in her,* added he, ' and could sleep as soundly as if 
I were on dry laud.' 

A third person asserted that it was impossible for a ves- 
sel of that size to enter the channel, as even boats could 
with difficulty navigate. 

He said that he had seen her anchor beyond the Isle of 
Amber, so that if the breeze sprung up in the morning, 
she would have it in her power either to put to sea again, 
or to gain the harbour. Other planters delivered various 
opinions. 

Whilst they were disputing among themselves, as is 
very customary with idle Creoles, Paul and I kept a pro- 
found silence. 

We remained there till peep of dawn, but then there 
was too little light in the heavens to admit of our dis- 
tinguishing any object at sea, which besides was covered 
with a thick fog ; we could only descry to windward a 
dusky cloud, which they told us was the Isle of Amber, 
iituated at a quarter of a league distance from the coast 

We perceived no object by this gloomy light but the 
point of land where we were, and the peaks of some of 
the mountains of the interior of the island, appearing from 
time to time in the midst of the clouds which floated 
around them* 

About seven in the morning we heard the sound of 
drums in the woods ; it was the governor, M, de la Bour- 
donaye, who came on horseback, attended by a detach- 
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meirt «r ■oldtera armed wUfa vMMketM^ and by a great Dum- 
ber of planters and negroes. 

He drew up the luldiers oo tbe beach» and ordered theoi 
to fire a volley. 

Scarcdy had they dooe lo^ wlien we perceived oo the 
sea a flash of light, afaiwMt immedialely succeeded by tbe 
report of a cannon. 

We eoQcluded that the vessel whm at no great distance 
from us, and we all flew to that quarter where we had 
seen her signal. 

We tlien discerned through the u^ist the hull and sail* 
yards of a large vessel. 

We were so close to her that notwithstanding tbe roar- 
ing of the sea. we distinctly heard tbe boatswain's whistle, 
and the voices of the sailors, who gave three ebeers of 
Long Hve the King : for this is tbe exclamation of French- 
men, when in extreoae danger, as well as amidst their 
greatest rc^oietngs ; as if they meapt to call tlieir Prince to 
their assistance in perilous sei|soiis,.or as if they intended 
even then to declare, that they were ready to meet death 
for his sake. 

From the moment that tbe Saint Gerard perceived we 
were within reach of giving her assistance, she went on 
firing a gun every three minutes 

M. de la Bourdonaye ordered large fires to be kindled 
here and there along the strandl and sent to all the in- 
habitants of the neighborhood iu quest of provisions, 
planks, cables, and enipty casks. 

A multitude soon arrived, accompanied by their negroes, 
loaded with provision and cordage, who came from the 
plantations of Gold Dust, the quarter of the Marsh, and 
from Rampart Riv^r. 

One of the (^dest of those planters approached tbe go- 
vernor, and thus addressed him : ' Sir, deep sounds have 
all night long been beard in the mountain. In the woods 
the leaves are violently agitated, though there is not a 
breath of wind stirring. The sea-birds are flocking tit 
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erowds to take refuge on the land ; surely all these sigm 
announce the approach of a hurricane.* 

Well, my friend,' replied the governor, • we are well 
prepared for it, and surely the vessel is so likewise.* 

In truth the whole appearance of nature presaged an 
approaching tempest. 

The clouds distinguishable in the zenrth, were at their 
centre awfully black, and their edges of a copper color. 

The air resounded with the screams of the paillen^u, 
the frigate, the water*cutter, and a multitude of other fowls, 
which notwUhstanding tlie gloom of the atmosphere 
flocked from all points of the horizon to seek a shelter in 
the island. 

Toward nine o'clock in the morning, fearful* noises 
were heard from the sea, as if torrents of water mingled 
with the roaring thunder, were rushing from the mountain- 
t<^. 

The whole company exclaimed: « There's the hurricane!* 
and at the same moment, an awful whirlwind carried off 
the fog which overspread the Isle of Amber and its chan- 

The Saint Gerard was then plainly descried, her deck 
crowded with people, her yards and round-tops lowered, 
her flag hoisted, four cables on her forecastle, and one to 
keep her fast a-stern. She had anchored between the Isle 
of Amber and the main land, within the sheivy enclosure 
tvhich surrounds the Isle ^f France, and which she had 
weathered througli a channel that no vessel had ever pas- 
sed before. 

She presented her bows to the billows, which rolled on 
from the main ocean; and at every surge which forced it's 
way into the channel, her prow was elevated to such a 
height, that her keel was perceptible in the air; but by 
this motion, her stem plunging downward, disappeared 
from view to its very carved work, as if it had been en- 
tirely swallowed up. In this situation, in which the winds 
and the waves were driving her toward the shore, it was 
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equally imponible to return through the tiark by which 
she had entered, or by cutting her cable>> to run a-ground 
upon the shore, from which she was separated by a deep 
bottom, sown thick with shelving rocks. 

£very billow which broke against the coast, rushed on 
roaring to the very t>ottom of the bay, and tossed the peb- 
bles more than fifty feet up the shore; then retiring t>ack- 
wards discovered a great part of its bed, the stones of 
which were dashed backwards and forward with a rough 
and horribly noise. ^ 

The sea, swelled by the winds, increased every moment, 
and the whole channel between this island and the Isle of 
Amber, appeared to be an immense sheet of white foam, 
hollowed into deep and dusky waves. 

This foam collected itself at the bottom of the creeks to 
the height of more than six feet, and the winds, which 
brushed along its surface, carried it beyond the steep cliffs 
of the shore more than half a league into the island. 

At sight of these innumerable white flakes, which were 
driven in a horizontal direction to the very foot of the 
mountains^ you would have thought that hills of snow 
were r%shing from the sea. 

The horizon presented every symptom of a lengthened 
tempest : the heavens and the sea seemed to be confound- 
ed in it with each other. 

There were incessantly detached from it clouds of a 
fearful appearance, which flew along the zenith with the 
velocity of birds; whilst others appeared in it immoveable 
like enormous rocks. 

Not a single spot of azure was perceptible in the whole 
firmament; a pale and olive-coloured glare was all that 
illuminated the objects on the earth, on the sea, and in the 
heavens. 

By the violent straining of the vessel, what we feared 
(it length took place. 

The cables on her bows snapped ; and as she then rod# 
by a single hawser, she was dashed upon the rocks half il 
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caible*8 length irom the bhore. One screnn of grief burst 
from every breast. 

Paul was hastening to throw himself into the sea, i;vhcn 
I seized him by the arm. ' My son/ said I to iiim, * are 
you determined to destroy yourself?* 

' Oh ! let me go to her assistance,* cried he, * or let 
me die!* 

As despair had overpowered his reason, Domingo 
and I, to prevent his destmction, tied round his middle a 
long cord* one of the extremities of which we held ihst. 

Paul then advanced toward the Saint Gerard, some- 
times swimming, sometimes walking on the shallows. 

Sometimes he had the hope of getting on board, for the 
tea« in these irregular movements, left the vessel nearly 
dry« so that you might almost walk round and round her : 
but presently returning with renovated fury, it covered 
her with enormous arches of water, which earned away 
the whole fore^part of her bottom, and dashed the unhappy 
Paul a great way up the shore, his legs (deeding, his chest 
bruised, and himself half-drowned. 

Scarcely had this young man recovered the use of his 
senses, when he got up again, and returned with re- 
doubled ardour toward the ship, which the sea, ineau- 
while, hid torn asunder with unremitting attacks. 

Upon this, the whole crew despairing of safiety, threw 
themselves in crowds into the sea; some on masts, on 
plaiiks, on hen-coops, on tables, aad on casks. 

Then appeared an object worthy of eternal regret; a 
young lady was seen on the stern*gallery of the Saint 
Gerard, stretching out her arms toward him wlio was 
making so many fruitless efi^ts to join her. 

It was Virginia. She soon discovered her lover by hH 
intrepidity. 

At sight of this amiable girl, exposed to perils so dread* 
fill, we were overwhelmed with sorrow and despair. 

As for Virginia, witii a noble and dignided air, sne 
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lea-thore to see whether the billows had not borne the 
body of Virginia thither; but the wind having suddenly 
changed, as is very customary in the case of hurricanes, 
we had the mortification of reflecting that we should not 
have it in our power to render this unfortunate young 
woman even the rites of sepulture. 

We hastened from the spot overwhelmed with sorrow^ 
our minds entirely engrossed with the loss of one person, 
in a shipwreck, where so many had perished ; the greater 
part doubting, from an end so disastrous befalling a young 
woman of such exalted virtue, whether a providence exist- 
ed at all ; for there are calamities so dreadful, and so un- 
merited, that the confidence even of the wisest is frequent- 
b staggered. 

Meanwhile they had placed Paul, who now began to 
recover the use of his senses, in an adjoining house,' till 
his situation permitted him to be carried to his own 
nome. 

As for me, I was returning with Domingo, in order to 
prepare Virginia's mother, and her friend, for this calami* 
tons event, when, on our arrival at the entrance of the 
valley of the river of the Lataniers, some negroes informed 
U8, that the sea was driving a great deal of the wreck of 
the vessel up the opposite bay. 

We descended thither, and one of the first objects which 
we descried upon the shore, was the body of Virginia. 

It was half covered with sand, and in the very attitude 
m which we had seen her perish. 

There was no sensible alteration in her features. Het 
eyes were closed, but serenity sat upon her forehead ; only 
the pale violet of death blended itself upon her cheeks 
with the rose of modesty. . 

One of her hands lay upon her clothes; the other which 
clung to her breast, was firmly closed and stiff. I disen- 
gaged from it, with much difiiculty, a little casket ; but 
how was I astonished when I perceived in it the portrait 
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tion, she appeared totally insensible, and nothing but deep 
groans proceeded from her oppressed bosom. 

The next morning they brought Paul home, stretched 
along in a palanquio. 

Reason had resumed its empire, but his voice was en- 
tirely lost. His interview with his mother and Madame 
de la Tour, which at first I had been apprehensive of, 
produced a better effect than all the care which I had 
hitherto taken. A ray of comfort beamed on the counte- 
nances of these unhappy mothers. They both approached 
him, clasped him in their arms," kissed him; and those 
tears which had been till then restrained through excess 
of sorrow, now began to flow. 

Paul soon mingled his with theirs. Nature being thus 
disburdened in these three unhappy beings, a languid op- 
pression succeeded to the convulsions of their grief, and 
procured for them a lethargic repose, which bore in truth 
a strong resemblance to deatli. 

Meanwhile M. de la Bourdonaye sent a messenger to 
me privately, informing me that the body of Virginia had 
by his order been conveyed to the city, and that from 
thence he meant to have it carried to the church of Pam« 
pletnousses. 

I immediately went down to Port Louis, where I found 
the inhabitants assembled from all parts to assist at the 
funeral, as if the island had lost the most precious treasure 
which it contained. 

In the port, the ships had their sail-yards laid across, 
their flags half hoisted up, and they were firing minute 
guns. 

The grenadier con^ny opened the funeral procession. 
They carried their arms inverted, their -drums, covered 
with long pieces of crape, emitted i»DJy sounds of woe : 
* grief sat strongly depicted on the c^nintenances of those 
warriors, who had a thousand times braved death in the 
field with undaunted courage. 

Eight young ladies of the most considerable rank in the 
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island, clothed in white, and holding palm-boughs in that 
hands, bore the body of their virtuous companion, strew- 
ed over with flowers. A choir of little children followed 
it, chanting hymns ; then after them the officers of higher 
rank, and the principal inhabitants of the island, and last 
of all the governor himself, followed by a crowd of tlie 
common people. 

Thus far had government, interposed, in ordering tha^ 
some honours might be rendered to the virtues of Vir- 
ginia. 

But when the body had arrived at the foot of this moun- 
tain, at the sight of those very hut9 the happiness of which 
she had so long constituted, and which her death had fil- 
led with sorrow, the whole funeral ceremony was de- 
ranged ; the hymns and the chanting ceased ; nothing was 
now to be heard in the plain but sighs and sobs. 

Crowds of young girls, belonging to the neighbouring 
plantations, hastened to spread over the coffin of Virginia 
handkerchiefs, chaplets, and wreaths of flowers, invoking 
her as if she bad been a saint. Mothers prayed heaven 
to bestow on them daughters like her ; the young men 
mistressQi as constant ; the poor a friend as affectionate, 
and the slaves a mistress as kind.* 

When they had arrived at the place destined for her 
interment, the negresses of Madagascar, and the Cafres o^ 
Mosambique, placed b<iskets of fruit around her body, and 
suspended pieces of stuff on the neighbouring trees, accord 
ing to the custom of their country. 

The Indians of Bengal, and those of the coast of Mala- 
bar, brought cages of birds, which they set at liberty over 
her corpse; to such a degree does the loss of a beloved 
object interest all nations, and such a power does unfor- 
tunate virtue possess, seeing it attracts and unites all reli- 
gions around its tomb. 

It was necessary to place a guard near her grave, to 
keep back some of the daughters of the poor inhabitants, 
tvho were rushing to throw themselves into i^ declaring 
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that in this world their sorrow would admit oi no conso- 
lation* and that nothing now remained for them but to 
die with her who had been their only benefactress. 

She was interred near the church of Pamplemousses, on 
its western side, at the foot of a tuft of bamboos, where in 
going to mass with her mother and Margaret, she delighted 
to repose, seated by the side of him whom she then used 
to call brother. On returning from the funeral ceremony 
M. de la Bourdonaye ascended this mountain, followed by 
a part of his numerous retinue. He tendered to Madame 
de la Tour and her friend all the assistance in his power; 
he expressed himself in few words but with great indigna- 
tion against her unnatural relation ; approaching Paul, he 
said every thing which he thought could have a tendency 
to console him : ^ I was anxious to contribute to your 
happiness, and that of your family,** said he, '* heaven is 
witness of my sincerity. My friend, you must go to France; 
I will procure you employment there ; during your absence 
I will take as much care of your mother as if she were my 
own.*' At the same time he held out his hand to him, 
but Paul drew back his and turned his head tiside that he 
might not see him. As for myself, I remained in the 
dwelling of my unfortunate friends, administering to them, 
as well as to Paul, all the assistance I could. 

At the end of three weeks- he was able to walk, but 
mental depression seemed to increase in proportion as his 
body grew stronger : he was insensible to every thing ; 
his looks were languid, and he did not answer a syllable 
to all the questions which were put to him. Madame de 
la Tour, who was in a dying condition, frequently said to 
him, ** My son, so long as I see you, I think I behold my 
dear Virginia.** At the name of Virginia he started up 
and hastened from her, in spite of the entreaties of his mo- 
ther, who called him back to her friend. He wandered 
alone to the garden, and seated himself at the foot of Vir- 
ginia*s cocoa-tree, with his eyes stedfastly fixed on her 
fountain. The governor*s surgeon who had taken the 
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greatest care of him and of the ladiea» told va, that in orcier 
to remove the gloomy melancholy which had settled on his 
mind, we ought to allow him to do every thing that he 
pleased, without contradicting him in any respect, for this 
was the only means of vanquishing that silence which he 
so obstinately preserved. I resolved to follow his advice. 
As soon as Paul felt his strength in some degree restored, 
the first use he made of it was to retire from the plantation. 
As I did not wish to lose sight of him, I walked behind, 
and desired Domingo to bring some provisions, and to ac- 
company us ; in proportion as the young man descended 
from this mountain, his joy and his strength seemed 
to revive; he at first bent his course towarde Pample^ 
mousses, and when he had arrived at the church, in the 
bamboo-alley, he went directly to the spot where be sblvw 
the earth had been newly dug up, there he kneeled down, 
and raising his eyes to heaven offered up a long prayer. 
This action appeared to me a happy presage of returning 
reason, as this mark of confidence in the Supreme Bein^ 
was a proof that his soul began to resume its natural func- 
tions. Domingo and I fell down on our knees after liia 
example, and prayed with him ; at length he arose and 
walked to the northern part of the island, without paying^ 
much attention to ua. 

As I knew that he was entirely ignorant, not only where 
the body of Virginia was deposited but also whether or 
not it had been saved from the sea, I asked him why he 
had been praying to God at the foot of the bamboos : he 
replied, '' We have been there together so often!** He 
continued his journey to the entrance of the forest, where 
night overtook us ; tiiere I persuaded him by my example 
to take some nourishment ; we then reposed ourselves upon 
the grass at the foot of a tree. 

The next day I was in expectation that he would direct 
his steps homewards again ; in troth, he fixed his eyes for 
some time from the plain, on the church of Pamplemousaes, 
with its long rows of bamboos, and made some movement* 
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Jo return thither, but he suddenly buried himself in the 
forest, always directing his course toward the north. I 
penetrated his intention, and in vain endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from it. . We arrived about mid-day at Gold 
Dust; he hastily descended to the sea-shore, exactly opposite 
to the place where the Saint Gerard had perished ; at sight 
of. the Isle of Amber and its channel, then as smooth as 
a mirror, he exclaimed "Virginia! oh, my beloved Vir- 
ginia ! " and then fell down in a swoon. Domingo and I 
carried him to the interior :of the forest, where' we with 
much difficulty brought him to himself.' When he had 
recovered his senses, he was preparing to return to the 
sea-shore, but I entreated him not to renew his own grief 
and ours by such cruel recollections, and he took another 
road. In short, for eight days together he rambled to all 
those places which he was accustomed to frequent with the 
companion of. his infancy ; he wandered along thn path 
through which she had gone to ask pardon for the slave of 
the Black River, he then visited the borders of the river of 
the Three Paps, where she sat down when unable to walk 
any farther, and that part of the wood in which she had 
been lost. Every place that recalled to his mind the in- 
quietudes, the sports, the repasts, and the beneficence of 
his much-loved Virginia ; the river of the Long-Mountain, 
my little habitation, the neighbouring cascade, the papaya 
which she had planted, the mossy ground where she de-* 
lighted to run, and the cross-paths of the forest where she 
loved to sing, each by turn caused his tears to flow ; the 
very echoes which had so often repeated the sounds of their 
mutual joy, now resounded with nothing but these mourn- 
"^ul cries, ** Virginia f Oh, my beloved Virginia !" 

In this wild and wandering way of life, his eyes grew 
hollow, his colour faded, and his health gradually but per- 
ceptibly declined. 

Being firmly persuaded that the sentiment of our misfor* 
tunes is redoubled by the remembrance of the pleasures 
which we once enjoyed, and tliat solitude only gives an edge 
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to the paasiont* I resolved to remove my unfortunate friend 
from the places which excited the recollection of his lotB, 
and to convey him to some part of the island where there 
were objects to dissipate his melancholy. 

For this purpose 1 conducted him to the inhabited heights 
of William's quarter, where he had never been before. 
Agriculture and commerce then spread much bustle and 
variety over this island ; there were many companies of 
carpenters who squared the trees into log% and oliiers who 
were sawing tliem into planks ; carriages came and went 
along the roads ; large flocks of oxen and horses fed in the 
extensive pastures, and the flelds were filled with habita- 
tions. The depth of the soil in several places admitted of 
the cultivation of many kinds of European vegetables. 
You might see here and there harvests of corn in the plain, 
beds of strawberries hi the openings of the woods, and 
hedges of rose-trees along the highway. The coldness of 
tfie air, by giving tension to the nerves, was even favour- 
able to the health of the whites. 

From these heights, situated in the middle of the island, 
and surrounded with thick woods, you can discover neither 
the sea, nor Port Louis, nor the Pamplemousses, nor any 
thing which could recal to PauVs mind the remembrance 
of Virginia; the very mountains, which present different 
branches on the side of Port Louis, offer nothing to view 
on the side of William's Plain but a long promontory, in 
a straight and perpendicular line, out of which many lofty 
pyramids of rocks elevate themselves, and collect the clouds 
around their peaks. 

It was to these plains accordingly that I conducted Paul. 
I kept him continually in action, walking with him in 
sunshine and in rain, by day and by night, leading him 
into the woods and over the fresh-ploughed ground and 
the fields, in order to amuse his mind by the fatigue of 
his body, arid to deceive his reflections by ignorance of the 
place where we were and of the road which we had left. 
Rut the mind of a lover finds every where traces of tlie 
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telored object. The night and the day, the calm of soh- 
tude and the noise of habitation^ nay time itself, which 
erases so many recollections, brought no relief to his mind ; 
like the needle, touched by the magnet, which is to no 
purpose agitated, for as soon as it recovers a state of rest, 
it points to the pole which attracts it ; so when I asked 
Paul, as we wandered about in William^s Plain, *' Whither 
shall we go now?*' he turned toward the north, and said 
** These are our inountains, let us return thither.** 

I clearly perceived, that all the methods by which I had 
endeavoured to divert his mind were ineffectual, and that 
the only resource now left was to attack the passion in it- 
self, by employing to this purpose the whole strength of 
my feeble reason : I accordingly replied, ** Yes, . these are 
the mountains where your beloved Virginia once lived, 
and there is the portrait which you gave her, and which 
in death she pressed to her heart, the last emotions of 
which were devoted to thee.** I then presented to Paul 
the little portrait which he had given Virginia on th« 
banks of the fountaiin of the cocoa-trees. At sight of this 
a gloomy joy overspread hia countenanae ; he eagerly 
seized the portrait with his feeble hands, and pressed it to 
his lips ; immediately his breast became oppressed, and 
to his blood-shot eyes the tears started but were unable to 
flow. I said to him, *^ My son, attend to the words of one 
who is your friend, who was so to Virginia, and who, in 
the ardour of your expectations, has frequently endeavour- 
ed to fortify your reason against the unforeseen calamities 
of human life. What is it you deplore with so much bit- 
terness of soul f Is it the misfortunes which has befallen 
yourself ? Is it that which has befallen Virginia ? The 
misfortune that has befollen yourself-^yes, I grant you 
it has been very severe. You have lost the most amiable 
of young women, who would have made the most virtuous 
of wives, she had sacrificed her own interests to yonr's, 
and preferred you to fortune, as the only recompence worthy 
of her virtue. But how do you know whether the object 
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trom whom yoa expected bappincM to pure, might not 
have proved to you the source of sorrows iooamerabie f 
She was dowerless and disinherited: you would have 
nothing in future to share with her but wliat the labour 
of your hands produced. Rendered more ddicate by her 
education, aud more courageous by her very misfortuoes, 
you would have seen her daily sinking under the weight 
of the fatigues which she exerted herself to divide with 
you ; in the event of bringing you children, her troubles 
aud your own would have beeu greatly increased by the 
difficulty of supporting with you alone, your aged parents, 
and a growing fiimily. You may say, < the governor would 
have assisted us,* but how do you know whether, in a colony 
which so often changes its rulers, yon would have always 
found such men as M. de la Bourdonaye ? Whetlier some 
governor might not have been sent hither, unpolished 
and unprincipled ? Or whether your wife, to obtain some 
miserable pittance, might not have been obliged to cringe 
to such a man ? . Either she would have becbme frail, 
and you would have been an object of pity, or she would 
have maintained her honor, and you must have remained 
under the pressure of poverty ; happy i^ on account of her 
beauty and virtue, yon had not been persecuted by those 
very persons from whom you solicited protection. You 
may say, I might have enjoyed happiness independent of ^ 
fortune, by protecting the beloved object who was attached 
to me, in proportion to her very weakness ; by consoling 
her with my inquietudes, by m^dcing her rejoice even in 
my dejection, and thus causing our love to increase by our 
mutual sorrows. Doubtless virtue and love do delight in 
these bitter pleasures. But she is now no more; there stiU 
remains to you, however, what next to yourself she loved 
most, namely, her own mother anci your*s, whom by your 
inconsolable affliction you are bringing down to the grave. 
Make it your happiness to succour them as it was her^s. 
** My son, beneficence is the happiness of virtue ; there 
IS none greater or more certain on the earth. Pnjects of 
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pleasures, of repose, of enjoyments, of abundance^ and of 
glory, are not made for feeble man who is only a traveller 
and a passenger through this world. Behold how a sin- 
gle step toward fortune has precipitated us from one abyss 
into another ! You opposed it I grant, but who of us did 
not believe that the voyage of Virginia would terminate 
in her own happiness and in your's ? The invitations of 
a rich and old relation, the advice of a sensible governor, 
the approbation of a whole colony, the exhortations and 
the authority of an ecclesiastic, have all concurred in de- 
ciding the fate of Virginia. 

''Thus we rush on to our own destruction, deceived by 
the very prudence of those who govern us. It would 
doubtless have been better had we not believed them, nor 
trusted to the opinions and the expectations of a deceitful 
world, but, after all, of so many men whom we see thus 
busily employed in these plains, of so many others who go in 
quest of fortune to the Indies, or who, without leaving 
tiieir own homes, enjoy at their ease in Europe the fruit <^ 
the labours of the people here, there is not so much as 
one but who is destined to lose some day that which he 
holds most dear — greatness, fortune, wife, children, friends. 
Most of them have superadded to their loss, the reflection 
of their own imprudence. ; but as for you, when you retire 
within yourself, you find nothing to reproach yourself 
with ; you have maintained unshaken fidelity ; in the 
fiower of youth you have possessed the prudence of a sage 
in not departing from tlie sentiment of nature : your views 
alone were perfectly legitimate, because they were pure, 
simple and disinterested, and because you had sacred rights 
over Virginia, which no fortune could compensate. You 
have lost lier, but it is not your imprudence, nor your 
avarice, nor your false wisdom, which occasioned that loss, 
it is God himself, who has employed the passions of another 
to deprive you of the object of your love ; that God from 
whom you receive every thing, who sees what is proper 
for yoUf and whose wikk>m has not left you in any piact 
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Elzamine those men who appear the most happy, and 
yoa will find that they have pardiased their pretended en- 
f o ym ent s rery dearly : paUic respectability by domestic 
d i s trc Me i ; fortune by U^ loss of health ; the real pleasure 
of being belored by continoal sacnfices ; and often at the 
dose of a life devoted to the interests of another, they see 
nothing around them but folse friends and ungratefuT 
relations. But Virginia was happy to the last moment of 
her's; she was so whilst among us by those blessings 
which nature bestows ; at a distuice from us by those of 
rirtoe ; even in that dreadfttl moment when we saw her 
perish, she was still happy, for whether she cast her eyes 
on a colony in which she was going to cause universal de- 
solation, or upon yon who rushed with such intrepidity to 
her assistance, she clearly perceived how dear she was to 
OS all. She was prepared to meet the future, by reflecting 
on the innocence of her past life, and she then received the 
reward which heaven reserves for virtue, a courage supe- 
rior to danger. She encountered death with a serene 
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oQuntcnance. My aon, the Almighty has decreed to virtue 
the power of supporting all the evenls of human life, to let 
us see that it alone can make the proper use of them, and 
find in them felicity and glory. When he reserves for it 
an illustrious reputation, he elevates it on a great theatre, 
and seU it a conflicting with death ; then its courage serves 
as an example, and the remembrance of its misfortunes re-, 
ceives a tribute of tears from posterity which lasts for ever ; 
this is the immortal monument reserved for it, upon a globe 
where every thing passes away, and where even the me- 
mory of the generality of kings is speedily buried in ever- 
lasting oblivion. But, Virginia exists still : observe, my 
son, how every thing on the earth changes, and yet that 
nothing is lost ; no human skill can annihilate the smallest 
particle of matter, and could that which was rational, sen- 
sible, susceptible of love, virtuous, religious, have perished, 
when the elements with which it was invested are not 
liable to destruction. Ah, if Virginia enjoyed happiness. 
Mice in our society, how much more does she enjoy now ! 
There is a God, my son ; all nature announces it ; there is 
no occasion to prove it to jou ; nothing but the wicked- 
ness of men could make them deny a justice which th^ 
contemplate with terror. A sentiment of him is in your 
heart, just as his works are before your eyes ; can you 
believe then that he will leave Virginia without a recom* 
pence? Can you believe that the same power which 
clotR^ a soul so noble in a form so beautiful, in which 
such divine skill was clearly perceptible, was not able to have 
laved her from the waves? that he who has arranged the 
actual happiness of man by laws of which you are entirely 
ignorant, could not prepare another for Virginia by laws 
equally unknown to you ? Before we were created, if we 
had possessed the faculty of thinking, could we have formed 
any idea of our future being ! and now that we are in this 
dark and fugitive existence, can we foresee what is beyond 
death, through which we must make our transition from 
it? Has the Almighty occasion, like man, for this little 
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glolM of «irdi» to ter?e at the tiieatre of his fnodoni 
and gooAmm, and it he capable of propagatiog hmnan 
life oolf in the phans of dc«th f lliere is not a single 
drop of water in the ocean but what is filled with 
living creatures, which have all a reference to os» and does 
nothing ent for ns among all those stars which revolve 
eiver our heads ! What, is there no supreme intdligenoe 
and divine goodness in any spot but precisely that where 
we are; and in those radiant and innumerable globes, in 
Hhm vast plains of light which surround them, and which 
aie never obscured by darkness or tempest, do you believe 
4iere is nothing bat empty space and an eternal non-ex- 
latanoef 

If we, who could gtve^nolhing to oursdves, durst set 
bounds to that power from whom we have received every 
thing, we might believe ourselves to be stationed here upon 
the limits of his empire, where life is ever stnig^ltog witb 
daath, and innocence without tyranny. 

Without doubt there is somewhere a place in which 
virtue receives its reward. Virginia now is happy. Ah ! 
if from the abode of angels she :ould communicate to you 
her thoughts she would say, as she did in her last farewell, 
** Oh, Paul, life is only a state of probation ; I have been 
found Mthful to thelaws of nature, of love, and of virtue. I 
crossed the seas in obedience to my relations ; I renounced 
riches to preserve my fidelity ; and I have preferred death 
to the violation of modesty. Heaven has decreed tliat the 
eareer of my earthly existence has been sufficiently filled 
up ;: I have for ever made escape from poverty, from calum- 
ny, from tempests, and from the painftil spectacle of the 
woes of others. None of those ills which terrify mankind 
can ever in future affect me ; and yet you pity me ! I am 
pare and unsusceptible cf change as a particle of light, and 
you wish to recal me to the gloomy night of life ! Oh, Paul, 
Ob my friend, call to mind those days of happiness when 
in the morning we enjoyed tiie beauty of the heavens, ris- 
inii with the smi on the peaks of these rocks^ and 
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With its rtidiations over the bosom of our forests. We 
experienced a felicity the cause of which we were unable 
to comprehend; in our innocent desires we wished to be 
all eye, in order to enjoy the rich colours of Aurora ; all 
smell, to inhale the perfume of our flowers ; all ear, to listen 
fo the warbling of our birds ; all gratitude, to acknowledge 
these blessings. Now at the source of beauty, whence 
flows all that is delightful on the earth, my soul immediate* 
ly tastes,' hears, touches, what it could then perceive only 
through feeble organs. Ah! what language is ca[ftible <A 
describing these regions of an eternal morning which I in- 
habit for ever. Every thing that omnipotence and celestial 
goodness could create in order to administer consolation to 
an unfortunate being, all the harmony which the friendship 
of an infinite number of beings partaking of the same feli- 
city mingles in our common transports I now experience 
without alloy; support thyself then in thy state of probation 
that thou mayest increase the happiness of thy Virginia by 
a love which knows no bounds, and by a marriage the 
torches of which can never be extinguished : there I will 
calm thy sorrows, there I will wipe away thy tears. Oh ! 
my friend I my young husband f elevate thy soul toward 
infinity, in order to support the miseries of a moment" 

My owii emotion entirely stifled my voice : as for Paul, 
regarding me stedfastly, he exclaimed, ** She is no more ! 
itie is no morel** A long languid oppression succeeded 
these mournful words ; then, returning to himself, he said, 
** Since death is a blessing, and Virginia is happy, I will 
die also that I may again be united to her.*' Thus the con- 
solation which I endeavoured to administer only served to 
aggravate his despair ; 1 was like a person who wishes to 
save his friend when sinking to the bottom of a river, 
without his makmg any effort to swim; sorrow had entirely 
iverwhelmed him. Alas ! the misfortunes of our early age 
prepare man for entering mto life, and Paul had never ex- 
jierienced them. 

k duodocted bim back to his habitation, and 1 ih^r€ 
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found hit motber and Madame de la Tow in a vary 
guishing «Ute^ which had greatly increaaed nnce I left 
them ; Margaret waa the most broken down ; liyely cba- 
racteriy over whom slight troubles sKde eaaly away, are the 
least able to withstand heavy calamities ; die said to me: 
'* Oh, my kind neighbour I I dreamt to-night that I saw 
Virginia, clothed in white, io the midst of boweia and 
deliciooa gardena ; ahe aaid to me, * I enjoy a felicity greatly 
to be envied;' then ahe approached Paul with a joyful air, 
and tmrried him away with her. As I was endieavouring 
to retain my son, I felt as if I waa quitting the earth myaelf, 
and that I followed him witii a pleasure inexpressible ; 
upon that I wished to bid fitrewell to my friend but I per- 
ceived her coming after us, accompanied by Mary and 
Domingo ; but what is still more singular, Madame de la 
Tour has had thia very night a dream attended with 
exactly aimilar circumstances." I replied, ** My friend, I 
believe that nothing happena in the world without the per- 
miaaion of God ; dreams sometimes announce truth.** 

Madame de la Tour related to me a dream entirely re- 
sembling this, which the, had that same night: I never 
observed that these two la<fies were in the least inclined to 
superstition ; I was therefore struck with the coincidence 
of their dreams, and I had not the least doubt in my own 
mind that they would soon be realized. The opmlon that 
truth is sometimes conveyed to us in sleep is universally 
propagated over all the nations of the earth ; the greatest 
men of antiquity liave adopted it, among others, Alexander, 
Caeaar, the Scipios, the two Catos, and Brutus, who were 
none of them men of weak minds. The Old and New 
Testament have furnished us with many instance! of dreama 
which were verified ; for my own part, 1 have no occasion 
for any higher proof on the subject than my own experience^ 
and I have found, oftener than once, that dreama are some- 
times warnings, which give us information very interesting 
to ourselves, but if any person shall pretend to attack or 
defend by argument things which transcend the powers of 
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human undentanding he undertakes an impoasibility ; 
however, if the reason of man is only an image of that of 
the Almighty, since man is capable of conveying hfs thoughts 
to the extremities of the world by secret and concealed 
means, why should not that intelTigence which governs the 
world employ similar methods of accomplishing the same 
purpose ? One friend consoles another by a letter, which 
travels through a multitude of kingdoms, which circu- 
lates amidst the hatred of nations and communicates joy 
and hope to one single individual; why then may not 
the sovereign protector of innocence come, by some secret 
means, to the relief of a virtuous soul which reposes con- 
fidence in him alone? 'Has he occasion to employ any ex- 
terior sign to execute his will, he who acts continually in 
all his works by an internal impulse ? Wherefore doubt 
of the intimations given in dreams? — life, filled with so 
many vain and transitory projects, what is it but a dream I 
However that may be, those of my unfortunate friends 
were soon realized : Paul died two months afler his beloved 
Virginia, whose name he incessantly repeated. Mai^garet 
expired eight days after her son, with a joy which it is 
bestowed only on virtue to taste ; she took the most tender 
farewell of Madame de la Tour, '* in the hope ** said she 
'^ of a sweet and eternal re-union/* *< Death is the greatest 
of blessings,** added she, ** it is highly desirable; if life be 
a punishment we ought to wish for its termination, if it be 
a state of probation we ought to wish it shortened,'* 

Government took care of Domingo and Mary, who were 
no longer in a condition for service, and who did not long 
survive their mistress; as for poor Fiddle, he drooped to 
death nearly about the same time with his master. 

1 conducted Madame de la Tour to my habitation ; she 
supported herself in the midst of losses so terrible with a 
greatness of soul altogether incredible; she administered 
consolation to Paul and Margaret to the very last moment, 
as if she had no distress but theirs to support ; when they 
were no more, she \pake to me of them every day, as if 
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they had been beloved friendt still in the neighbourhood . 
she survived them however only a month. 

With regard to her aunt, far from reproaching her with 
these misfortunes, she prayed God to forgive her, and to 
appease the dreadful horrors of mind with which we heard 
she had been seized immediately after she had dismissed . 
Virginia with so much barbarity. This unnatural relation 
soon met with the punishment due to her cruelty; I heard, 
by the successive arrival of several vessels, that she vras 
tormented by the vapours, which rendered life and death 
equally insupportable : sometimes she reproached herself 
with the premature death of her grand-niece and that of 
her mother which soon followed it ; at other times she ap- 
plauded herself for having discarded two unhappy wretches 
who had disgraced her family by the meanness of their 
inclinations ; frequently flying into a passion at sight of 
the great number of miserable people with which Paris 
is filled, she exclaimed " V^hy do they not send these idle 
wretches to perish in our colonies?** She added, that the 
ideas of virtue, of humanity, and of religion, adopted by all 
nations, were nothing but the political inventions of their 
princes ; then suddenly plunging into the opposite extreme, 
she abandoned herself to superstitious terrors, which filled 
her with mortal apprehensions. She ran aboul, carrying 
with her vast sums, which she bestowed on the rich monks 
who were her ghostly directors* and entreated them to ap- 
pease the Deity by the sacrifice of her fortune, as if that 
wealth which she had denied to the miserable could be ac- 
ceptable to the father of mankind ! (ler imagination was 
frequently haunted by deluges of fire, burning mountains, 
or hideous spectres wandering before her and calling her by 
name, with horrid screams. She threw herself at the feet of 
her directors, and formed in her own mind the tortures and 
punishments which were preparing for her, for heaven, 
just heaven, sends terful visions to harrow up the souls of 
the unnierciful. Thus she passed several years, by turns 
an atheist and a devotee* equally in horror of life and deafly 
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but wliil tmini^ed an CKivteDoe to dcpWfible iras tht 
v^^ tiM«9 to whkh sbe bad sacrificed the ■eutini^oti of 
. nature ; aha had the oMNFtUlcatioa to reflect that her riches 
would, after her death. descend to relations whom she bated; 
ill Qider to preTent this she endeavoured to alienate the 
greatest part of her fortune, but they, availing themselves 
of. the frequent paroxysms of spleen to which she was snb* 
fedtt had her shut up as a lunatic, and her estates were put 
iu trust 6>r her heirs ; thus her very riches put the finish* 
ing stroke to her destruction, and as they had hardened the 
heart of her who pomessad tiiem, so they, in Uke manner, 
extinguished natural affection in the bneasta of those who 
coveted them : she aocordioyly died, and what filled up the 
measure qf her woe, with so much use of her reason left as to 
know that shehadbaeaphtndened and despised by those very 
penona whom opinion had directed her all her life long. 

By the sideof Vurgiaia, and at the foot of the same bam- 
boos, her fiieMd Paul was. hud ; around them their tender 
mofthen and their fiuthfiil servants ;— hio marble raises it- 
self over their humble graves, ao engmved inscriptions 
recording their virtues, but their meoMMy will never be 
eflaced fnom thehearti of these whom they had laid mMler 
obligations to them. Their shades have no need of that 
lustre which they shunned all their life-time, but if they 
still interest tiiemselves in what is passing on the earth, 
they doubtless take delight in wandering under the straw- 
covered rooft, where industrious virtue residei^ in consoling 
povorty diseantenfend with ila lot, in encouraging in youthful 
lovers a lasting flame, a relish for the bleminp e/ nature^ a 
love of labour, and a dread of riches. 

The voice of the people^ which is silent respecting the 
monuments reared to the glory of kings, has bestowed on 
several parts of this island names which still eternalize the 
Ums of Virginia: you may see, near the Isle of Amber, in 
the middle of the shelves, a place called '^The Saint 
Gerard's Pais,** from the name of the vessel which perished 
there in returning from Europe. The extremity of that 
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loog point €i land which yoa lee aboat three leagvet from 
henoe» half covered with the wave* of the uol, which the 
Saint Gerard could not double the evening of the hurncane, 
in order to make the harbour, is named «Cape Misfortune;*' 
there, just before you, at the l>ottom of this valley, is 
** Tomb Bsy/* where the body of Virginia was found buried 
in the sand, as if the sea had intended to bear her back to 
her family, and to render the last duties to her modesty 
upon the tame shores which she had honoured with her 
innocence. 

Young people so tenderly united ! Unfortunate mothers! 
Dearly beloved funily ! These woods which gave you 
shade, these fountains which ^owed for you* those rocks 
upon which you reposed together, still lament your loss. 
No one after you has dared to cultivate this desolate spot, 
nor rear again these humble cottages ; your goats have 
become wild, your orchards are destroyed, your birds have 
flown away ; nothing is now to be heard but the cries of 
the hawk flying around the top of this bason of rocks 
For my part, since I behold you uo longer, I am like a 
friend stripped of his friends, like a father who has lost his 
children, like a traveller wandering through the earth, 
where I remain in gloomy solitude.** 



r.'i' 



As he uttered these words, the good old man walked 
away, melting into tears, and mine had flowed more than 
once during this melancholy relation. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Thr follovring short Indi*>')>) ta>^ co3%tains more truths tliau 
nany histories. I orEginally ^r^nded it to form part of 
a Narrative of a voyage te thi- I*^«e of France, pubhshed iii 
1773. As I there treat of tbf Indians in that island, I 
was desirous of subjoiutng a pi'-iare of their manners iu 
their native land, composecS from very interesting nofe» 
which T had procured. I tl:«refore found an episode 
which I connected with kh historical anecdote by which 
it is introduced. The suyect is taken from a company of 
English literati, sent, thirty y-'^rs ago, to difTerenl, parts 
of the world, to collect hifcrrcHtioh relative to various 
scientific subjectsu I f** e an b. 'Njunt of one of them w lio 
went to India, t<^ contribute inwards tlie promotion of. 
<ruth ; but as thnc ep:sOue wv> rather too long for my 
work, I thought fit to publish it separately. 

T here protest that I had ne -ntention of reflecting on 
academies, thongh I have great reason toxx)mpIain of them, 
not on my own individual account, but for the sake of the 
interests of truth, which ^hey frequently persecute, when 
it is contrary to their system,.* I, am besidest. under too 

• Science, that republic of human intellects. ha9 its aristocracies; 
these arv academies. The conduct of one of their principal members, 
relative to my Theory of Tides, will. enable the reader to form some 
i^inlon on this subject. 

He first took e/ery opportunity of decrying it in private circles; 
he prevented the journals, over which the academies possessed hm 
infiuence, that is, those which had the most extensive circuiation, 
from taking notice of it, and J have been told that, he even amused 
lymself in his piivatc paities, with turning into ridicule my rhrihUan 

B 
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great oYtligations to several Engliiih literati, who, witlioul 
knowing ine, and instigated only by the love of the sciences, 

names prefixed to my Studies of Natare, beeaaso i had not One honor 
Co annex, like him, to my temlly name, a long list of academical 
titles. As, under the former government, his name was in every 
periodical work, and his person in all the anticliMnibers of the great, 
it was easy for him to act as he pleased towards a recUise, engaged 
only in the study of Nature: but conceiving, since the revolution, 
that all his interest might be of no avail, and finding that mv works 
gradually gained estimation, in spite of all the obstacles which he 
threw in their way, he altered his conduct towards me. He came 
iHSt summer to see me in the country, where 1 spent a few days. 
Previous to this he circuljited a report in the neighborhood, that I 
was one of his best and oldest friends. The truth is, I hnd tiev<'r 
spoken to him ia mv life, nor do I ever remember to have seen him 
before, notwithstanding his celebrity. He came to ihe house wbere 
i was, and we had a private conversation^ of which 1 shall introduce 
only such part as relates to my Theory ot Tides, the secret object uf 
km visit. 

After some preliminary compliments he said to me: ** it is apttv,- 
ftfr, that you asserted in your btadies of Nature, that the melting of 
the polar ices is the cause of the tides. Tlie opinion is not tenable, 
and is contrary to that of all the academies in Kurope."-- ** Sir," said 
;, " you ought to have refuted it.'*^-" How is it possible to refute i* 
wlien you have adduced no proofs in support of your Theory ?— 
" There are twice as many as in that of the astronomers : I could 
Miake several qumto volumes were I only to collect those that arc 
*o be found In the narratives of voyaiies. * Imperfecta*) it is, my the. 
ory lias obtained some approbation." — '* Oh I the opinions of the 
MTi iters of certain journals, who know nothh^ of the matter, are no. 
worthy of notioe."->*I imagined that he alluded to the extracts from- 
the English papers, inserted in the Moniteur. " Had there been iu 
my theory," said f, " no other than tlie geometrical objection which 
I have nade against the acadenucians, who have suffered themselves 
to be mik'led by Newton, in concluding, from the magnitude of the 
degrees to'vards the polen, that the earth was flattened in that pait, 
vou oufht t% have answered it. — ** What do yoii mean by a degree?" 
ne rejoined w:th warmth. — " What all geometricians understand by 
the term, the SAtth part of a circle."-*" Yon have fallen into the 
same error as M. de la Hire did 130 years ago. A degree is not mea- 
sured by the arc of a circle but by its perpendicular.'* At the same 
time to give me a demonstration of this, he took a white crayon oat 
of his pocket, and began to draw on the door, a circle, two radii, a 
chord, sinuses, Ac. I interrupted him, saying: •' You are flying 
^lom the question ; it is not the measure ot the perpendicular of the 
degree of Torneo that is given by the aeadeuiiciaus, but that uf tite 
portion of the celestial curve comprized between two radii which 
measure a celestial degree of the meridian. They found that, at the 
pular circle, this portion of the circumference of the earth, which. 
Like me, they denominate a degree, contains 67,4*28 fathoms, whIcK 
exceeds by 674 fathoms the degree measured in Peru, near the eqiin- 
tor, the arc of which contains no more than ^,74S fathoms. Hence 
they concluded, that the degrees, or portions of the circumference 
of the earth, corresponding to the degrees of the celestial meridian, 
gradually encreased towards the poles, and that consequently the 
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nre honored my Studies of Nature with the most gIori-> 
MIS suffrages, which they have not been afraid to publish. 

clrcamlerence of the earth wms flattened there. Now, If you can 
bring this curve, constructed on the diameter of the sphere, and 
formed of degrees larger than those of the sphere, into the sphere 
itself, I am wrong." 
Being at a loss for a reply, he changed the conversation. 
*' Toa have advanced," said he, " that the tides are of twelve 
hours continuation in the Soutii Sea, but that is not tlie fact."—" I 
ha^e not said so," replied I, " though 1 am disposed to believe tiiac 
such is the case witli regard to the whole hemi.s|>here: but 1 have 
not had sufficient proofs to affirm it. 1 liave mentioned only five ur 
six places of the South Sea, where the tides are of twelve hours. I 
have since found several others of equal duration in ihe Indian Seas, 
and even in our hemisphere, among others those of Tonquin, men- 
tioned by Dampier. I likewise shewed him testimonies which 1 had 
extracted from Carteret, Byron, Cooke aad Gierke, reliitive to the 
tides of twelve hours in the South Sea. After he had read them, lie 
asked : " Do you understand English f" This put me in mind of the 
question of the Bfedecin malgri luij Do you understand Latin f 1 r*f- 
plied in' the negative, and thought he was going to speak to me in 
Einglish. ** You ought never to quote from transiations," said lie. 
" 1 have all these voyages in the original, and in no part of them i<$ 
mention made of tides of twelve hours. I am perfectly sure of it, 
for I have written a treatise on the tides of the whole World, with- 
out having qnoted translations ;" but this point was not worth an- 
swering. *' What!" said I, "can you suppose translators so inuVir 
gtent and accurate as those 1 have mentioned, could have made mix- 
takes on points of such importance to navigation and astronomy, and 
tliat they could have affirmed that the tides were of twelve hours' 
continuance in various parts of the South Sea, when the voyagei& 
whom they translated positively declared that they were of no 
more than six f That is impossible." 

i then put an end to the conversation by saying : *< Attack my 
theory publicly, and I will answer you." He replied that he had 
no such intention, but that he was come to set me right. Such was 
the substance of our conversation, and it is for the public to judge 
on whose side were g(XKl sense and candor. 

1 have refuted the error of the academicians with proofs simple 
and intelligible to every capacity : why have they not eraplo3'ed si 
iiiMar pmnfs witii respect to me, if I am myself in error. 
The question relatca entirely to an elementary truth of geometry, 
t is cerluin that the semi circumference of the earth contains 160 
degrees: and that its degrees being for the most part larger than the 
,180 degrees of the half sphere constructed on the same diameter, the 
lornier cannot be contained in the latter. 
An officer of engineers wrote to me two years ago, for M^zi^res, 
hat by this simple argument he had obliged a professor of maihe- 
•latics, not to hold his tongue Hor what professor was ever pro- 
ittced to thatt) bat to give an absurd answer. *' I told him," writes 
te, *' that the terrestrial curve being larger than the spherical arc, 
I could not be comprehended in the latter, unless it be supposed to 
ecede instead of projecting,, and that the poles of the earth are 
cooped out in form of a funnel. Would you believe," adds he 
that he answered : I would rather suppose that the poles of the 

b2 
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The character which 1 have given of their colleagues is 
an unequivocal proof of my esteem for them. Moat a»> 
■uredly I cannot but consider their endeavours to import 
knowledge from foreign countries as deserving of the 
utmost gratitude of their nation, just in the same manner 
as I look upon their exportation of it to savage regions by 
the voyages of Cook and Banks, as worthy of the gratitude 
of the whole human race. The first has since been imi- 
tated by Denmark, and the second by France, but by botJi 
very unsuccessfully, for out of twelve Dani§h men of science 

earth are scooped out in the form of a funnel, than beliere that 
Newton is wrong." 

Several Newtonians are dispoled to adopt my theory of the tides 
by the effusion of the polar ices, this is already a great point gained; 
out they are desirous that I should admit the flattening of the pole*/ 
with the elevation of the seas under the equator, by the centrifugal 
power; and this is contrary to experience. I could' write volomesin. 
fayour of my theory ; but how is it possible to destroy an errbr con- 
■ecrated by the name of Newton, and professed by all the geometrt* 
eians of Europe t How can I contend singly against a coalition of 
Academies, ^ho shut their eyes to my evidence, and close tlieir 
'ournals against my proofs! Notwithstanding tli^ir indifference, I 
venture to predict, that this truth which they reject will one day 
become the basis of tho study of Nature. O men of my age ! no- 
thing but tales are. capable of exciting your interest! 

( was mistalien in accusing the astronomers of inconsistency, as I 
have candidly avowed in a note to the introduction of my first 
vojume. 1 was not aware that they supposed the degrees of the. 
meridian of the earth to be, for the most part, smaller than tlrose of 
the sphere, especially near Uie equator. I cannot admit their 
theory, and it will not be difficult to refute it, at some future time, 
by facts geographical and physical. 

I have many other objections to make against it. If the centrifa- 
gal power raises the sea under the equator five leagues and a half 
higher than the poles, it must give a still greater elevajion to the. 
atmosphere, which is a fluid much more moveable than the ocean. 
The barometer, charged with this vast volume of air, ought, its. 
consequence to rise considerably under the line, but this does not' 
take place. It is impossible to reply to these objections, but by. 
•ophisms. 

Oil the other band, my theory of the alternate fusion of the polar, 
ices explains an infinite number of problems inexplicable by the 
system of philosophers. For example, why is the winter milder, and 
tne.sunitjnter cooler on the coasts of the Atlantic than in the corres- 
ponding parts of continentst It is because in winter the current uf 
the Atlantic Ocean proceeds from the torrid zone, and in snn;nier it 
descends from the friprid enne. The same theory explains the reason 
why the islands of Asia are hotter than those of America, situated 
under the same latitudes, and likewise many other physical effects^ 
wbieh I cannot here cnaaserate. 
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who went abroad, only one returned to his native country 
and no intelligence has ever been received of the two 
French ships of war employed in this mission of humanity* 
and commanded by the unfortunate La Perouse. It is not 
therefore science itself that I censure ; but I wished to 
shew that learned bodies, by their ambition, their jealousy, 
and their prejudices, frequently serve only to throw ob* 
stacles m its way. 

I proposed to myself a still more useful object, namely, 
to alleviate the miseries which afflict humanity in the 
rei^ons of India, My motto is to succour the unhappy, 
and this sentiment I extend to all mankind. If philosophy 
formerly came from India to Europe, why should it not 
BOW return from civilized Europe to the Indians, who 
hav6 become barbarous in their turn? A society of English 
' literati has been formed at Calcutta, which will, perhaps, 
one day destroy the prejudices of India, and thus make 
amends for the evils introduced by the wars and the com- 
merce of Europeans. As for me, who possess no kind of 
influence, in order to give a more agreeable form and more 
graces to my arguments, I have endeavored to clothe them 
in the dress of a tale. It is by means of tales that men 
are every where rendered attentive to truth. 

It has been observed, with more wit than reason, tliat 
fable was bom in the despotic regions of the east, and 
that truth was there veiled, in order that she might be 
able to approach tyrants. But let me ask; would not a 
saltan be more highly offended to see himself depicted 
under the emblematic figure of an owl or leopard, than 
from Nature? — and, would not indirect truths be at least 
as galling to him as direct ones? Thomas Roe, ambassador 
from England to Selim Shah, the Mogul emperor, relates 
that this despotic prince having caused the boxes sent 
from England to be opened before him, that he might 
take the presents intended for him, was much surprized 
to find a picture representing a Satyr, whom Venus was 
leading by the nose. He imagined that this picture was 
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painted in derision of the people of Asia, Hiat tlwey were 
represented by the dosky and horned satyr, as they were 
of tlie same complexion, and that Venus leading the Satyr 
by the nose, was aUegorical of the great influence which 
the women of that country possess over tlie men. 

Roe, to whom this picture was addressed, had the utnMWt 
difficulty to erase this impression from the miiid of the 
Mogul, and to give him an idea of our fables. He takes 
tliis opportunity of earnestly recommending to the direc- 
tors of the English East-India Company, not to send in 
Aiture any allegorical pictures to India, because the princes 
of that country are exceedingty suspicious. Such, in (act, 
is the character of all despots. I think, therefore, that 
fables were not invented for them, unless for the purposes 
of flattery. 

A love of fubles is generally diflased all over the world, 
but it is much more prevalent in free than in despotic 
countries. The savage nations grouud their traditions on 
flibles; they were never more common in any country 
than in Greece, where all the objects of Nature, of politics, 
and of religion, were mere>y the results of certain meta- 
morphoses. There were fbw ilhistrious families but whdt 
had some animal in the number of their ancestors, or 
reckoned among their cousins, bulls, swans, ntgbttngales, 
doves, crows, and magpies, fit may be observed, that tfie 
English, in their literature, manifest a particular Ibndness 
for allegory, thou^ the truth may t>e toid atnong them 
with the utmost freedom. The Asiatics were in the saitie 
condition at the time of Esop and Lekman ; but at the 
present day we And no fabulists among them, though their 
country is filled with sufltans. 

*Tis those nations that have approached the neareiit to 
Nature, and consequently, such as are the most free, that 
display the strongest disposition to adorn truth with fahfles: 
this proceeds from' the love of tni&i itself, which is the 
sentiment of the laws of Nature. Truth ial the light of the 
^ul, as physical light it <betrutli4»f bodies. iBoth tegdOier 
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impart the knowledge of what exists ; the latter enables 
us to distinguish objects, the former manifests their adap- 
tations; and as, in principle, all light derives its origin 
from the sun, so aU truth emanates from God, of whom 
that luminary is the most admirable image. Few men can 
bear the pure light of the sim. *Tis on account of the 
weakness of our eyes that Nature has given us eye-lids, 
for the purpose of covering them to a suitable degree ; that 
she has planted the earth with forests, whose verdant foli- 
age affords us soft and transparent shades, and that she 
veils the heavens with vapors and with clouds, to weaken 
the too intense rays of the orb of day. In like manner^ 
few are capable of comprehending truths purely metaphy- 
sical. *Tis on account of the weakness of our understand- 
ing that Nature has given us ignorance, to serve as an eye- 
lid to the mind; by means of this the soul opens by degrees 
to truth, admits only so much as she can bear, and surrounds 
herself with fables, which are like groves, in whose shade 
she may contemplate it, and when she is desirous of soar- 
ing to the Deity himself, she veils him with allegories 
and mysteries that she may be able to endure his replt^n^ 
dence. 

We should not see the light of the sun, were not hi? 
rays reflected by bodies, or at least by the clouds. It es- 
capes our view beyond our own atmosphere, and dazzles 
us at its source. The same is the case with truth : we 
should not seize it, were it not to fix itself upon percepti- 
ble events, or at least on metaphors and comparisons, by 
which it is reflected. It requires a body to transmit it to- 
us. Our underst^Buig has no hold upon truths purely 
metaphysical; it fSizzled by those that 'emanate from 
the Deity, and it cannot seize such as do not repose upon 
his works. For this last reason the languagie of civilized 
nations depicts nothing, because it is replete with vague 
and abstract ideas ; and that of nations in a state of sim- 
plicity and of nature is highly expressive because it is full 
«>f similes and metaphors. The first are habitaated to 
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cooceal their ■eotimeDts ; the lecood to extend theiB. 
But as very often the clouds, dispersed in a thousand fan- 
tastic formsy decompose the rays of the sun into much 
riclier and more varied tints than those which color the 
regular works of nature ; so fables reflect the truth to a 
greater extent than real events; they transport it into 
every kingdom ; they appropriate it to animals, to trees, ^o 
the elements, and produce from it a thousand reflexions. 
In like manner, the rays of the sun p1ay» without being 
extinguished, in the depth of waters, in which they reflect 
objects on the earth and in the heavens,^ and redouble 
their beauties by means of consonances. 

Ignorance, therefore, is as necessary to truth, as shade 
to light, since the harmonies of our anderstanding are 
formed from the first, as those of our sight are composed 
with the second. 

Moralists, as I have already observed in my Studies, 
have almost always confounded ignorance with error 
Ignorance, considered individually and distinctly from 
truth, with which it has such pleasing harmonies, is the 
repose of the understanding ; it causes us to forget past 
sufierings, disguises present sorrows, and conceals future 
misfortunes; in a word> it is a blessing, because we receive 
it from Nature. Error, on the contrary^ is the work of 
man ; it is invariably an evil : it is a false light, which 
shines to mislead us. I cannot better compare it than to 
the flames of a conflagration, which consume the habitation 
which it illumines. It is remarkable, that not a single 
moral or physical evil exists, but what has an error for its 
principle. Tyranny, slavery, war, Me founded on politi- 
caly and even on sacred errors; for ^Ry rants who circu- 
lated them in order to establish their power, have always 
derived them from the Deity, or from some virtue, that 
they might command the respect of mankind. 

It is, however, extremely easy to distinguish error from 
truth. Truth is a natural light which shines of itself all 
over the earth, because it emanates from God. Error it 
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an artificiallighty which requires to 'be continually fe& 
and can never become universal, because it is the work of 
men alone. Truth is useful to all mankind ; error is profit- 
able only to a few, and prejudicial to all* because private 
interest is hostile to the general interest when it separates 
itself from the latter. 

Great care must be taken not to confound fable with 
error. Fable is the veil of truth, and error is its shadow. 
It was to dissipate this that fable was invented ; yet. baw« 
ever innocent it may be in its principle* it becomes dan- 
gerous when it assumes the chief character of error, that 
is, when it is converted to the private advantage of certain 
iudividuala. For example* it was of little consequence 
that the moon, under the name of Diana* was made a vir* 
gin goddess* who presided over the chace. This allegory 
signified that the light of the moon is favorable for hnnts- 
men to lay snare* for garner and that the exercise of hiint- 
i ng destroys the passion of love. There was no great barm 
ill dedicating to her th* pine in the forests; *thi» treer 
became a hwiting readezvoos* Nor was there any gfeal.. 

* In like manner the oak was dedicated to Jupiter, the olive to 
Vinerva, the pine to Pan, the taorel to Apollo, t!ie myrtle to Tenus, 
4kG. Trees were Jikewite consecrated to deini-gods and heroes : the 
poplar was the tree of Hercules. Finally, nymphs, shepherds and 
shepherdesses had a share in the rest of tite vegetable kingdom ; the 
jealous Clythia gave her color and attitude to the sun-flower, and 
y\donis stained the flower that bears his name with his blood. Plants 
Htid trees in particular, were the first monuments of men. I have 
tlierefure made two cocoa-trees serve in the Isle of France^ as 
iminunients of the birth of Paul and Virginia, without borrowing that 
idea from a celebrated modern poet, who has complained without 
occasion : he is rich enongh in his own ideas to permit others to 
borrow from him ; but if that to which 1 allude did not exist in 
Nature. I shenld have found it, like him, in his models, the Ancients. 
It is very common among botanists wlio mark with new plants the 
epochs of friendship and gratitude, by giving them the names of 
tneir patrons and their friends. Finally, astronomers have exteuded 
tfcis sentiment to the stars and mariners to the lands, rivers, and 
Mauds they discover, to which they assign the names of sanits, of 
kings, of captains, of ev«nts» of conquests, of massacres, the renieni. 
brance of which thev aie desirous to perpetuate. When most nf 
the olfleets on earth, and in the heavens, serve as monuments of tlie' 
mssions, and frequently of the fury cf men, may not I be permitted 
^ consc' n two trees in a foxt^.t- .c nnocence and maternal afl'ec- 
•Wat 
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harm in a hunUniaii*s suspending from it the head of a 
wolf, in order to obtain the protection of Diana. Bat 
when he hung up the entire skin, there were people ivho 
resolved to take advantage of the circumstance. They 
erected a chapel to the godden, where not only the skins 
but whole sheep were offered, to preserve the rest of the 
flock from those ravenous animals. These oflferings were 
multiplied on account of some prodigious boar which had 
overturned the vines, and had brought about his heels all 
the dogs and youths of the adjacent country. The hunts- 
men drew pilgrims, and the pUgrims brought merchants tq 
the spot. A village was soon formed around the chapel, 
to which credulous people soon ascribed oracles. As 
victories were likewise predicted, kings sent presents 
thither ; the chapel was then transformed into a temple, 
and the village into a city, which had its priests, its magis- 
trates, and its territories. Imposts were soon laid upon 
the people for the purpose of erecting magnificent temples, 
like that of Ephesus ; and as fear has more power over 
the hnman mind than confidence, to render the worship of 
Diana terrific, human victims were sacrificed to her in the 
regions of Taurus. Thus an allegory invented for the good 
of the people, contributed to their wretchedness, because 
it turned to the profit of a particular city or temple. 

Truth itself, is prejudicial to men, when it becomes the 
patrimony of one class. There is certainly a great differ- 
ence between the toleration of the gospel and the intole- 
rance of the inquisition; between the precept which Christ 
gave to his apostles, to shake the dust from their ftet at 
the houses, whose owners refused to admit tliem, and his 
indignation when they besought him to call down fire 
from heaven, and the destruction of the ancient Indians of 
America, and the faggots of an auto-da-ie. 

At the gallery of the Tuileries, to the right, on entering 
the garden, is an Ionic column, which the celebrated 
Blondel, professor of architecture showed as a model to his 
pupils, observing that all the succeeding ones gradually 
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decreaie in beauty. The first, said he, is the work of a 
famous sculptor, and the others were successively made by 
artists, each deviating more than his predecessor from its 
forms and proportions. He who made the second has 
produced a tolerable imitation of the first, but the third is 
a mere copy of the second ; thus proceeding from copy to 
copy, the last is far inferior to the original. 1 have often 
compared the gospel to this beautiful column of the Tuil« 
eries, and the works of ancient commentators to those ot 
^the rest of the gallery. But if the series were continued 
with the modern commentators up to the present time, 
what shapeless columns would their volumes exhibit, and 
who durst place any reliance upon them amid the tem- 
pests of life ! 

Since truth is a ray of celestial light, it will ever con- 
tinue to shine for all men, provided tlieir windows be not 
taxed ; but how many societies founded for the purpose of 
propagating it, t>ecauseit turns to their advantage, substitute 
in its stead the light of their tapers and of their lanterns. 
They soon find means, if they are powerful, to persecute 
those who discover it ; and if they are not, they oppose to 
them an inert force, which prevents its circulation : for 
this reason its admirers often withdraw from men and 
cities. Such is the truth which it was my intention to 
prove in this little work ; happy if I can contribute, in my 
native land, to the felicity of one single unfortunate indivi- 
dual, by painting the happiness of a Paria in his cottage 
in India. 
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This little work on being ushered into the world was d:»* 
linguished by three species of success. 

Id the first place, it was no sooner published tbao seve- 
ral pirated editions appeared in the Palais Royal. This 
was undoubtedly doing me great honor, but it was making- 
ine pay very dearly, and deceiving the public by present 
ing them with faulty impressions. 

The second kuid of success of the Indian Cottage was, 
that it procured me the praises of the most distinguished 
journalists, and letters replete with interest from many of 
my readers. Nothing is more agreeable than a new friend- 
ship. All first-fruits are pleasing, and particularly those 
of the heart. Whatever sensibility I may possess, it is im- 
possible for me to cultivate them all. Among those who 
do me the honor to court my correspondence, there are 
some, and they are not all ladies, who, for fear, as they say, 
of intruding upon me, write short letters, which require 
long answers: the contrary would suit me much belter 
It is undoubtedly one of my highest pleasures to behold 
the sentiments that emanated from the soul returning 
thither with those of my friends, whom they have pro- 
cured me : but it is one of my greatest pains that I ije 
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unable to cultivate such interesting connections. I am 
a lonely being; my health is bad, and I can only write a 
few hours in the morning. I have considerable quantities 
of materials to arrange, which I have neither strength nor 
time to put in order; nay, my circumstances are an obsta- 
cle to an extensive correspondence; for many letters come 
to me, from a great distance, with the postage unpaid. I 
hope these considerations, which impose upon me in so 
many ways, the necessity of brevity or silence, will plead 
my excuse with most of my readers, whose approbation I 
acknowledge the most pleasing recompense of my labors. 

The third kind of success obtained by the Indian Cot- 
tage is, that it excited envy. Certain journalists attacked 
ine in their publications. An abb^, disguised under an 
English name, asserted, in his journal, that 1 designed to 
turn our priests into ridicule under the appellation of 
Bramins. He said, it is true, to one of his subscribers, a 
lady who reproached him for his conduct, that, had he 
known she had been a friend of mine, he had not published 
the letter to which I allude: so true is it, that interest and 
not truth 'is the guide of a mercenary writer. 

An academician bitterly complained of a note to my 
introduction, in which I treat the hypothesis of the flatten- 
ing of the poles as an error. Another journalist of the 
same class, having no objection to make, either on the 
score of religion or of the poles, felt his natural jealousy 
rouzed by successes, for which he had not paved the way. 
Having no fault to find with my Indian Cottage, he has 
attacked my Rudiments of Education with great acrimony. 
Accustomed to repeat only the ideas of others, he will not 
permit me to have any of my own ; he censures me for 
interdicting ambition in children, whom he is for educating, 
like himself, with academic corals; he thinks it wrong 
that I should forbid them to strive to be the first; that I 
should substitute in their youthful minds the love of huma- 
nity, instead of the love of themselves, the general interest 
imtead of private interest, and that I should teach them 

C 
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o live peaceably in the age of iiMMcence, that they mm 
be dispoBed to concord in that of the passions* if I wautei 
tdkj atnkiB^ proof of the l>ad e£fecia of the old lystera o! 
eduoatioo, in rendering men jealods, and iJDJ«st» with 
great pretenaions» and httie talents, I should certaiDly pr«K 
duce no other example than himself. 

There are creatures thai vre ilUnatured without neces- 
sity. I have seen magpies turning rooa^ the cages of 
pigeoui^ merely for the purpose of pecking out their e^esw 
These babbling and mischievous birds snatch away every 
thing that glisten^ to conceal it m ttieir holes. I warn 
doubtful whether I should not introduce the detractors of 
piy works into the Preamble to my Indian Cottage, as 
magpies are nailed oo the door of a pigeoa house ; but I 
recollect this precept of Pythagoras: Charge not thy 
children with thy vengeance. Ye thoughts, offspring of 
solitude and of Nature, ye are not enclosed in cages^ nor 
can envy tear out your eyes ! Free as your mother, ye will 
one day traverse the dificrent regions of the globe, aKght- 
ing near tender hearts, and bring theni^ like doves^ love 
and peace! 

In defending the truth against my enemies, I shall there- 
fore suppress their names, though they have mentioned 
mine in their journals. These trumpets of different par- 
ties have set up for the dispensers of praise or censure ; 
but thev are formidable only to minds enervated by our 
ambitious education. We never give a man the power of 
disgracing, except when we give him that of honoring us. 
Every flatterer is a calumniator. For my part, I await 
my sentence from the public opinion alone: it is for this 
to do justice to those petty tribanals set up by til^irown 
authority to give it laws, [t has destroyed the aristocra- 
cies which had monopolized honor and justite^ and tyran* 
nized over the conscience of the people ; it is for this to 
reform those that have usurped the ddminion over the 
arts, the sciences, literature, and tlte most noble faculties 
of human reason, and all, very often, for the profit of a« 
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«d?enturer, who traffics with their poUticsi with their pbi- 
kMophy, and with their theology. 

SeUing^ aside then every thing that relates {lencinaUy 
to myaelf, 1 shall merely answer some obyectioDs made 
against noral truths, that are the fint {Mrinciples of the 
^ve we owe to €k>d and to Aien. Wkh regard to the 
pl))^sical truths, ou which depend, in ray opinion, the rudi^ 
'i laeuts of the knowledge of the glabe^ I mean the proJoa- 
gation of the poles, and the circulation of its seas, whicjb 
alternately flow from them, these I veserve ft>r another 
work, in which I hope, by^ the blessing c^ Cpod, after reci- 
ting the contrary systens, to add new proofs to any dieory, 
and to arrange them, with the former, in such order as 
will leave nothing to be desired. 

In the mean time I will answer those who accuse me 
of having a design to satirize our priests under the name 
of Bramins, that, had this been my intention, I should have 
sent the English doctor on his travels, not among tlie 
Bramins, but to the Dalai Lama, the living image of the 
God Fo, whose clergy have an hierarchy, ceremonies^ and 
teneU, so nearly resembling those of the Romish church, 
that the Jesuit missionaries Greboer, Desaderi* (^erbiUon, 
and Father Horace de la Penna, a Capuchin who visited 
their cuuiitry, and have given us descriptioiM of it, are of 
opinion that the christian religion was formerly preached 
there. On the subject of these conformities, the reader 
may consult the 7lh volume of the General History of the 
Abbe Prevofiit; bat, according to tlie observation of that 
compiler himsielf, the religious customs of the Lama priests^ 
appear of much higher al^tiquity, since Fo^ or La, the 
founder of their rdigion> was born 1026 years before 
Christ. I could not therefore inlend to delineate in the 
JBramms any thHftg but the Brawins, and this must he 
obvious to all those wii» have been in India, or who have 
•read descriptions of that country. 

Nay more — «o far from havlug intended to attack the 
c^riitian religioii» I have represented a mMi imbued with 

c 2 ^^ 
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its ipirity in the honest iuhabitaot of ao ludiao Cottage 
The Paria is the man of the Gospel : he loves all mankind 
he does good even to his enemies, and he confides in God 
akme. He has, it is trae, no faith in books; in this he is 
▼ery excusable, since he cannot read. But it was not 
with books that Christ, who never wrote any, called his 
disciples, who were nearly as illiterate as the Paria; it 
was by his benevolence, his charity, and the sublimity of 
his morality, the first laws of which are not impressed on 
books, but on the human heart, and the light of which 
illumines, according to St. John, every man that cometh 
into the world. Jesus never wrote any thing, excepting 
on one occasion, when the doctors of the law accused the 
woman taken in adultery. It has been plausibly supposed 
that he was recording their own sins; but it is worthy of 
remark that he wrote them only upon sand. I have, 
therefore, endeavored by the example of the Paria, and 
conformably to the doctrine of Christ, to console such 
persons as are afflicted by the hand of Gpd, and by men, 
by shewing them that the Almighty has placed in their 
hearts a source of eternal truths, whence each of them may 
derive what is adapted to his wants, and which the wicked 
are unable to disturb. The Paria, being asked by the 
English doctor whether the truth ought to be proclaimed 
to men, replies, like Jesus, that it should not be told to 
the wicked ; and by a simile, resembling that of the scrip- 
ture, he compares truth to a precious stone, and the wicked 
to a crocodile. ** Neither cast ye your pearls before swine,** 
laid Jesus, "lest they trample them under their feet, and 
turn again and rend you.^* Matt. vii. 6. Finally, it is to 
such men as the Paria, to the poor in spirit, to the meek, 
to the afflicted, t5 the victims of injustice, to the charita- 
ble, to the pure, to the peaceful,'' to the persecuted, that 
Christ promised the eight beatitudes of the earth and of 
heaven, even though they might not be able to read^ while 
he threatens with the eight maledictions those who^ . assu- 
ming the title ^ doctor, which he forbids hb disciples, to 
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teke, sliat up the kingdom of heaven against men, devour 
widows* hotmes, and, for a pretence, make long prayers, 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte, absolve people 
from oaths, sacrifice justice, mercy^ and confidence in God, 
to mere regulations of discipline, make clean only the out- 
side of the cup, are like onto whited sepulchres, and osten- 
tationriy erect religious monuments, for the purpose of 
obtaining consideration among naen. Matt. v. and xxiii. 

1 shall not dissemble that in my attempts to succour the 
wretched, according to the motto of my work, 1 have 
endeavored to overthrow their tyrants, of whatever kind 
they might be. Tue most generally dififused of their 
maxims is, that drildfen inherit the virtues and the vices 
of their parents. Thus ambition has not only bound the 
present in its chains, btit likewise the past and the future. 
Every species of tyranny is founded on an error that is 
often consecrated by rcKgion; and to theimagmary influ- 
ence of birth are attached most of the evils that aflfict 
mankind. Upon this basis are founded, on the one hand, 
the hatred and contempt whidi overwhelm a muKUude of 
useful men, aud even whole nations; the slavery of the 
Negroes, the persecution <3^ the Jews, the ancient feudal 
servfiude of ouv peasantry, the oppressfon t^ the Guebres 
among the Turks, tiie infamy of the Farias among the 
Indians; and on the other, the prerogatives and honors 
conferred on the noble and religious casts cX Asia and of 
Europe, such as the Naires, the Bramins, &c. This opi- 
nion, when combined with religion, mvolves mankind in 
irrevocable misery; for it excites intolerable pride in the 
one^ persuading them that they are of divine origin, and 
endued with a celestial power, and it phmges the others 
iuto despair, as it deprives them of the courage to raise 
their eyes towards an implacable Deity, whose victims 
they imagine themselves from one generation to another. 

Had I been destitute of the aims of reason to combat an 
error so injurious to God and so fatal to men, I might have 
found sbmidauoe in the very books whieh evil-desigmng 
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doctors have nuide use of to establish it amoog m. At 
the time of the prophet Ezekiel, the Israelites^ oppressed 
with the weight of their misery, accused God of injustice, 
alledgiug that he inflicled oo them the puDishment due to 
the sins of their fathers. ** The iathers,** said they, ** have 
taten sour grapes, and the chikiren*s teeth are set on edge.*' 
Ezekiel answers them in the name of God : ^ As I live, 
saith the Lord God, ye shall not have occasion any more 
^o use this proverb in Israel. Behold, all souls are mine, 
as the soul of Ihe father, so also the soul of the son is mine. 
The son shall not bear the iniquity of the fiither, neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son; the righteous- 
ness of the righteous shall be upon him, and the wicked- 
ness of the wicked shall be upon him. Ezekiel, xviii. 2, 
3, 20. Nothing more explicit could be desired to prove the 
natural innocence of man. The same trutl| is likewise to be 
5ound in the gospel. Though the Jews were then high! v 
depraved, Jesus considers their children as innocent He 
said to hisdisciples, who repulsed them with harsh language : 
** Suffer little children, and forbid them not to come unto 
me : for of such is the kingdom of heaven." Matt xix. 14. 
On another occasion he says: ^ Whoso shall receive one 
such little child in my name, receiveth me.* He would 
certainly not have spoken in thb manner of children, had 
they been defiled by the sins of their lathers. 

I have made the Paria reason like the prophet Ezekiel, 
and act like a disciple of Christ The Gospel is only the 
expression of the sublime laws of Nature. Had we not 
the authority of that sacred book, we have at least the 
authority of Nature herself. We daily behold children 
who differ essentially from their parents. If moral quali- 
ties were transmitted by birth, we should see invariable 
fomilies of Socrateses, of Catos, of Neros, of Tiberiuses ; or 
rather all men would be exactly alike, because they are all 
descended from one general father. 

It is, however, on this opinion, so completely refuted by 
experience, that aristocracies ground their prerogatives 
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In our schools, which have flattered every species of tyranny, 
they are supported by subtle arguments. All men, H is 
there taught, were contained from father to son in the first 
nian. Their birth is nothing more than their develope- 
rnent. The same observation applies to all organized 
beings. Each individual issues from its first germ m 
which it was enclosed with all its posterity. The first 
acorn comprised within itself all the oaks in the universe. 
As a visible proof they adduce the root of a tulip, which 
contains its flower completely formed, and if you do not 
perceive, say they, in ,the seeds of that flower, a second 
generation of tulips, the reason is, because the eye of man 
Is incapable of pursuing its observations any farther. Our 
doctors, not satisfied, with confining an infinite quantity 
of matter within a very small space, distribute with the 
same faciHty a very small portion of matter over a space 
of boundless extent. If, say they, you dissolve a grain of 
carmine in a quart of water, the whole of it will assume a 
red color. If you pour it into a cask nearly filled with 
water, each drop of water in that cask will contain a por- 
tion of the carmine. If you ennpty the cask into a lake, 
each drop in the lake will comprise a portion of a red- 
tinged water of the cask. Finally, if you cause the lake 
to discharge itself into the sea, each drop in the sea will 
comprehend a portion of the carmined water of the lake. 
Thus a grain of carmine is diffused throughout the whole 
ocean. In this manner they pretend to prove the divisi- 
bility of matter in an infinite progression, descending from 
great to small, and ascending from small to greati I 
passed the flower of my youth in combating these chimaeras 
io our schools of philpsopby, as they are called. When I 
represented the incomprehensibility of these arguments, 
they raised objections against the insufficiency of my reason. 
They opposed to me the authority of geometry, in the 
instance of two lines, which are continually approaching 
the curve, without ever touching it. This was only an 
additional sophism. The misfortune is, that from this 
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protpi^enkOB ad infinittunt consequences are deduced preju- 
dicial to the happiness of various classes, and what is still 
worse, of mankind in general. 

I could have demonstrated the falsehood of this principle, 
from the injustice of its consequences, for every evil spriuga 
from some error, as every good emanates from some truth. 
Thus God is the source of intelligence only because he is 
the source of bounty. But my object was not so mucli to 
guide my heart as to enlighten my understanding. It was 
therefore necessary to disencumber it of the sabtilties of 
the schools. I thought that it couM not be of a different 
quality from that of our doctors, who pretended to conoerre 
and explain their mystery; and as I saw nothing but con- 
tradictions where they declared they perceived the clearest 
evidence, I concluded that either their reason or mine must 
be in error. To correct in myself this rule of our judg- 
ment, I applied it not to the laws written in books, those 
works of men, liable, like myself, to mistakes, but to the 
laws of Nature, tiiat work of the Almighty, who nevei 
errs. Itis the sense of his laws that constitute evidence, 
that tie plus ultra of human reason* 

In the first place, it appeared certain that all progres- 
sion, descending to infinity, must terminate at aero. I 
took, for an object of comparison, a ladder formed of two 
poles, inclining toward each otben It appeared evident, 
that these two poles, lengthened at the end where they 
approached each other, must necessarily meet, and that the 
steps between them must likewise continue gradually to 
diminish : so thst at the point where the two poles met, 
the last step would be reduced to nothing. I suppose 
then, that these two poles represent the firet male and the 
first female of every class of beings, and the steps the 
generations from the father and mother; it is obvious that 
these generations will progressively diminish, since the 
first comprehends the second, the second the third, and so 
forth. Thus the last generation inclosed in tlie iatlier and 
niotlier, like the last step comprehended between the two 
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poles of the ladder, muity in a few degrees, be reduced to 
nothing. 

This demonstration appeared much clearer when I had 
studied the laws of Nature herself. In these I plainly saw 
that had God inclosed all the generations of each being in the 
first germ, he had violated the laws he himself established 
for the procreation of successive generations and for ren- 
dering them productive in their turn. These laws are 
those of love, which exist for men, for animals, for vege- 
tables, and perhaps for beings of another kingdom. Of 
this the example of the tulip root, which contains the 
liower completely formed, affords a proof. This enclosed 
flower is composed only of floral embryos, the petals of 
which require to be developed by the concurrence of the 
elements. Itsantherse, or male parts, miist likewise acqui re 
a fecundating power by means of the action of the sun, and 
the stigmata of the pistil, or female parts of the flowers 
must be fecundated by the seminal powder of the antherae, 
fij order that the seeds contained in the ovary may be 
capable of producing tulips. Thus the whole scale of this 
supposed infinite progression of tulips terminates at the 
first bulb. Besides, the seed of the tulip is not a bulb ; 
for before it can arrive at that state, it must be put into the 
ground, and be covered by each moon with a new concen- 
tric coat, like bulbous plants and various other roots, [f 
we take, for example, an acorn, and suppose that we may 
discover an oak comprized in it, we shall certainly not find 
in it the rudiments of its knotty roots, which are destined 
to pierce the bed of rocks, nor those of its trunk, the work 
of ages, to which each solar year adds a circle, as each 
lunar month adds a circle' to the bulbous plants. It is 
farther iinpossible that this embryo- oak can actually pro- 
duce acorns; for the generation of these acorns depends on 
the fecundation of their male and female flowers, which as 
yet do not exist, since they never appear on the tree till 
after a certain number of years, when it may be said to be 
grown up. 
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Thus this imaginary iufinite suooession of oaks, corapre- 
bended in the first acorn, terminates at the farthest^ with 
the first embryo-oak. The same is tlie case with the sue- 
cessive generations of men. If we suppose that the 'first 
of men contained a human embryo, this embryo must have 
required the maternal womb iu its passage to elementary 
life, and twelve or fourteen for its expansion, and the 
formation of the seminal particles, which are to produce a 
second generation. Anatomists have never discovered 
seminal particles in children that have died belbre the age 
of puberty : they cannot tbea exist in the first embryo^ 
which requires the concurrence of the two sexes before it 
can receive elementary life, or its organs can be developed. 
Accordingly Nature could not have inclosed all tlie gene- 
rations of each being in the firet germ, since each gene- 
ration can receive existence only from the combined action 
of a fkther and a motlier, and cannot in its turn communi- 
cate life to the succeeding generation but by the same means. 
To say that all oak-trees were comprehended in the firat 
acorn, and all the generations of the human race in the 
first embryo, is the saikie tinng as to assert that all the ages 
of the world were contained in the first minute. A son, 
then is not actually contained in his father, any more than 
to-morrow is comprehended in to-day, or next year in the 
present year. Every child owes its existence to the coition 
of a male and of a female, as does each year to the com* 
bined motion of the sun and of the earth ; and the child, 
like the year, is rendered capable of procreating only by a 
periodical series of days and of seasons, which the orb of 
light, the image of the Deity, socoessively produces. 

Nevertheless, by maintaining that all men were com- 
prehended in their ancestors, our schools misled the mind 
for ages. How many dangerous consequences have been 
deduced from this system of metaphysics to the wiafortune 
of mankind I For, I repeat it, there is no error but what is 
productive of mischief, and no evil but what proceeds from 
error. Writers, moreover, have represented tribes^ nay, 
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mhole natious, as infamous or illustrious, vicious or virtuous, 
merely on account of their origin : others, and very often 
the same, have comprised the whole human race in one 
general proscription, regardless how they contradicted 
themselves by their exceptions. Nature, however, sliewed 
them that, in the same families, there were good and 
wicked men, which could not have happened had all 
borne the same original impression, like pieces of metal 
struck with the same die : besides, liad virtues and vices 
been transmitted, so would talents^ arts and sciences. A 
si*lK>lar would have t)egotten scholars, in the same manuer 
as it is supposed tliat a virtuous father produces a virtuous 
child, but experience proves that knowledge and error, as 
well as virtues and vices^ are the fruits of education and 
of habit. 

I believe that all men sprung from one progenitor, but 
that they were successively formed by the copulation of the 
sexes. T|ie wonderful law by which they are supposed 
to be contained one in another, wquld, after all, be nothing 
more than a merely mechanical law ; but that which pro- 
duces them by the harmony of the loves, is a divine law. 

It is an ever-living, ever-loving law, and worthy of the 
Author of the universe alone. He once created the genera, 
he still procreates theiudividuals : he is incessantly active; 
he causes the alternate intervention of the elementary liar- 
monies, filial, vegetable, animal, fraternal, conjugal, ma- 
ternal, tributive, national, and even those of the whole 
human race, to form a single man. From the physical 
harmonies he produces uioral harmonies; from the elemen« 
tary» the first sentiments of love and of hatred in children ; 
from the filial, their gratitude and piety towards their 
parents ; from the vegetable and animal, the intelligences 
of Nature and its author iu boyhood ; from the fraternal, 
the sentiment of friendship and equality in youth ; from 
the conjugal, fidelity, constancy, generosity, and all the 
affections of lovers ; from the paternal, economy, prudence, 
courage, and all the domestic virtues that adorn the age of 
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manhood ; from the tributive, the love of glory, which 
springs from the desire of serving one*s fellow-creatures; 
from the national, the love of country, which in advanced 
years extends its affections to every c1a«s ; and from the 
harmonies of the human race, the philanthropy which em- 
braces all nations, and which results from the experience 
and the wisdom of old age. AH these physical and moral 
harmonies are subdivided into active and passive, into 
positive and negative ; and from their combination results 
the admirable concert of the universe and of mankind. 

Will it now be said, that a man comprehends within 
himself all his posterity ? By the mere harmony of the 
sexes, each generation is modified in such a manner, that, 
in general, the males fiivor the mother, and the (females the 
fother in their character and physiognomy. Thus nature 
perpetuates herself by an incessant round of variations. I 
liave presented, in my Studies, a few links of this admira- 
ble chain of harmonies ; but if God should, one day, grant 
me the leisure and the favor to trace, remote from cities, 
this circle of loves and of viKues, I shall shew that round 
these harmonic laws all the social laws ought to revolve, 
because they are those q( Nature herself. I hope, at least 
to attach to them the laws of education ; fbr education 
ought to be nothing more than the apprenticeship of hu- 
man life. 

We derive then the first germ of our bodies from our 
parents, and frequently our physical constitution, whether 
good or bad ; but this is not the case with our moral con- 
stitution. Our souls are given to us innocent and pure, 
because Ihey proceed from God, and are his alone, as says 
the prophet Ezekiel : it behoves us, with his aid, to keep 
them virtuous and just For the purpose of expanding 
them, he traced a circle of loves and of virtues ; if we have 
been thrust out of this track by the depravity of society, 
we shall regain it by silent and serious reflection. The 
felicity of an individual is grounded on the same laws that 
ensure tfie happiness of the species. 
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Conformably to this natural sentimeiit, the l^ria difeata 
Iiimaelf of all the prejudices of his country. I liave fr&- 
queiitly looked upon it as one of the gFeateat misfortanes 
iiicideut to humanity, that superstition shonkl seize, even 
ill early infoncy, an innocent soul, which has no possibility 
of defending itself from its power: but considering how 
obstinate, intolerant, austere and cruel the superstitious are 
in every country, notwithstanding the means offered them 
by nature, in the course of their lives, to recal them to 
truth and to virtue, 1 discovered that superstition was, like 
atheism, a consequence of ambition, and that in Mk man* 
ner it was the punishment of tlie latter. You cannot ren* 
der a child superstitious without exciting in him a religious 
ambition, either positive or negative : you begin by im- 
pressing him with fear, and he strives to terrify others in 
bis turn. Every one is glad to communicate the object of 
his terror, but keeps to himself that of his hopes. * The 
most tyrannical religions have always obtained the greatest 
nuttiber of proselytes. It is, therefore necessary to prepare 
an iimocent soul with some foreign vice, to make supersti- 
tion fix upon it, in the same maimer as alum is employed 
as a mordant for white wool before it is dyed black. The 
Paria, by dint of reflection, divests himself of the prejudicei 
of ttie Bramins, and then finds himself in the state that 
Nature created him* like a savage who, on throwing off 
the dress in which Europeans have clothed him, escapes at 
once from the vanity they had excited, and the servitude 
to which they wanted to reduce him. 

Many persons, on consideiing the terrors and the terrors 
which seize the human mind, even in earliest infancy, and 

The toperstitious man frequently turns atheist, for his probabi 
iities of salvation being very few, and those of damnation innumera- 
ble, he has couseqaently much greater reason to fear than to hope ; 
and in this anxiety he at length determines to believe nothing at ail 
He chuses ratherto believe that there is no God, than that he is an 
eternal tyrant. The atheist seldom becomes superstitious, for the 
same reason that a man who is once dead cannot again fall sick« 
True religion is between superstition and fitheism ; it is the health ot 
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envelope it daring life, have wished for the profound soli- 
tude of the Paris, beneath the genial climate of India, in 
order to be preKnred from their power; but we shall find 
retreats more inacoessibie than the rocks, more delightful 
than the fig-trees of the Banians, if we i-etire into our own 
hearts Fate might have caused us to be born at the time 
of the Druids, or under the tyranny of the Bramins; or, 
what embraces every species of misery, in the form of an 
African Negro^ consigned in America to the scoui^^es and 
the opinions of Europeans, and adoring the very errors 
that make him wretched: in all these modifications of 
human misery, we should have received from Nature, as a 
counterpoise to the evils of societies, a soul friendly to 
truth. Let us then seek in ourMives and in Naturp, who 
never deceives, that truth which is to enlighten us. O 
man, who believest that there is iu the universe no other 
book than that in which thou hast been taught to read, no 
otiier light than what proceeds from thy glimmering lamp, 
look at the book of Nature and the orb of day, which 
>ines for the instruction of every mortal ! Read in Nature 
and thou wilt find that all truths emanate from God, as all 
lights from the sun. What then is requisite to collect and 
to retain them ? A pure heart open to truth, snd shut 
against prejudices. This Nature bestowed on thee at thy 
birth, in the same manner as she has given thee eyes to 
bdiold the light, and eve-lids to cover tliein 
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About thirty years ago a society of English titerati was 
formed at London, who undertook to visit the various re- 
gions of the globe, in quest of information in every depart- 
ment of science, with a view to enhghten mankind, and to 
make them more happy. The expences of this society 
were to be defrayed by subscriptions contributed by mer- 
chants, peers, bisliops, the universities, the royal family, 
and even by several sovereigns of the north of Europe. 
These literati were twenty in number, and the Royal 
Society of London had furnished each of them with a 
volume, containing a list of the questions to which they 
were to procure answers. These questions amounted in 
number to 3500. Though they were all dififerent for 
each of the travellers, and adapted to the country which 
they were about to visit, they were all connected with each 
other in such a manner that the light diffused over one, 
must necessarily have extended to all the others. The 
president of the Royal Society, who had drawn them up 
with the aid of his colleagues, was perfectly sensible that 
the explanation of one difficulty frequently depends on tht 
solution of another, and this again on that which precedes 
it ; so that we may be led, in the search of truth, mucV 
farther than wc could have at first imagined. In short, 
to use the very expressions employed by the president in 
their instructions, it was the most splendid edifice that 
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any nation bad ever erected for the purpose of promoting 
general knowledge; which, he added, was a sufficient 
proof of the necessity iiX aeademical societies to arrange 
and embody the truths dispersed over the whole extent 
of the eartli. 

Besides betog profidfd with thia v«hin6 tit questions 
each of the teamed travellers was commissioned to purchas * 
by the way the most ancient copies of tlie Bible, and tlir 
rarest manuscripts of every kind, or at least to spare no 
pains to procure accurate copies oi them. For this purpose 
the subscribers to the fund had procured all of them letters 
of recommendation to the consuls, ministers, and ambassa- 
dors t^ Great Britain in the places they were to visit; and 
what was still more usefhT, good bills of exchange, endor- 
sed by the most eminent bankers ki London. 

The most learned of these doctors, who nnderstood (he 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Hindoo languages, was sent overland 
to the East Indies, the cradle of every art and of every 
science. He first went to Holland, and visited successively 
the synagogue of Amsterdam and the synod of Dordrecht; 
in France, the Sorbonne, and the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris; in Italy, a great number <A academies, museums, 
and libraries; among the rest the Maseam of Florence, 
the Library of St Mark at Venice, and that of the Vati- 
can at Rome. While in the kist-mentioned city, he was 
uncertain whether he should go to Spain, to consult the 
famous university of Salamanca, befbre he proceeded to 
the East; but being afraid of the Inquisition, he determi- 
ced to embark direct for Turkey. He repaired fo Con- 
stantinople, where an Effendi permitted him, for money, 
to inspect all the books in the Mosque of St. Sophia. 
Leaving the Turkish metropolis, he went to Egypt, and 
after visiting the Copts, the Maranites of Mount Libanus, 
And the monks of Mount Cossin, he continued his journey 
to Sana in Araibia, and afterwards to Ispahan, Kandahar, 
Delhi, Agra. At length after a peregrination of three 
years he arrived on the banks of the Ganges at Benares, 
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f lie Atlieos of India* wkere iie conferred with the Bramins. 
His collection of ancient editionsp original works» rare 
mauittcripts, copies, extc^LCtB and anaotatiotis of every kuid, 
by this time exceeded in magnitade any thing that had evei 
oeen made by an individual. Suffice it to say, that it 
'brmed ninety packages, weighing together nine thousand 
five hundred and forty pounds, avoirdupois. He was on 
die point of embarking for London with this rich cargo 
of knowledge, overjoyed at having exceeded the hopes of 
the Royal Society, when a very simple reflection converted 
all his pleasure into mortification. 

He considered that, after having conferred with the 
Jewish Rabbis, the Protestant Ministers, the Catholic 
Doctors, the Academicians of Paris, of la Crusca, of the 
Arcades, and twenty-four more of the most celebrated 
Academies of Italy, the Greek Papas, the Turkish Moihas, 
tlie Armenian Verbiests, the Persian Seidres and Casys» 
the Arab Sheikhs, the ancient Parsees, the Indian Pandects, 
so far from having elucidated any one of the three thousand 
Bve hundred questions of the Royal Society, he had only 
contributed to multiply doubls relative to them; and as 
they were all connected with each other, the result was 
the very reverse of the illustrious presidents idea, namely, 
the obscurity of one solution darkened the evidence of 
another ; the plainest truths had become quite problema* 
tical, and it was even impossible to discover a single ojie 
in thia vast labyrinth of contradictory answers and autho- 
'ities. 

The doctor formed this judgment from a general survey. 
Among these questions were two hundred on the theology 
of the Hebrews ; four hundred and eighty on that o( the 
different communions of the Greek and Romish church; 
three bondred and twelve on the ancient religion of the 
Bramms ; five hundred and eight on the Sanscnt or sacred 
language ; three on the present state of the nations of India ; 
two hundred and eleven on the commerce of the English 
in India; seven hundred and nineteen on the ancient 
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inonumentf in the iilatid of Elephanta or Sahette, near 
Bombay ; fire on the antiquity of the world ; six hundred 
mid seventy-three on the origin of ambergris, and on the 
properties of the bezoar; one on the yet-nnexamined caoiie 
of tlic current of the Indian ocean, which flows six mouths 
toward the east, and six months toward the west, and three 
hundred and seventy-eight on the sources and periodical inun- 
dations of the Ganges. On this occasion the doctor was 
advised to collect by the way a]1 the information he could 
relative to the sources and inundations of the Nile, which for 
so many centuries engaged the attention of the learned in 
Europe: but he thought that this subject had been sufficiently 
discussed, and it was irrelevant to his mission. Now he had 
obtained upon an average five dtflerent solutions to each of the 
questions proposed by the Royal Society, which gave for 
the whole three thousand five hundred questions, a total 
uf seventeen thousand five hundred answers; and supposing 
that each of his nineteen colleagues should bring home as 
many, the Royal Society would consequently have to re- 
solve three hundred and fifty thousand difficulties, before 
they could establish one single truth on a solid basis. 
Thus their whole collection, instead of making each pro- 
position converge towards one common centre, according 
to their instructions, would, on the contrary, *cause them 
to diverge from each other, without any possibility of 
approximating them. Another reflexion likewise gave 
the doctor great uneasiness. It was this, that though he 
had employed in his laborious investigations all the coolness 
of his country, and a politeness for which he was eminently 
distinguished, he had yet made implacable enemies of all 
the doctors with whom he had argued. * What then,* 
said he, * can secure the peace of my countrymen, when, 
instead of truth, I bring them in my ninety htAes new 
subjects of doubt and of dispute f 

lie was on the point of embarking for England, with a 
mind divided between perplexity and disgust, when the 
Brnniins of Benares informed him that the superior Braniiu 
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of the celebrated pagoda of Jagernaut, situated on the 
coast of Orixa, oii the sea-shore, near one of the mouths 
of the Ganges, was alone capable of resolving all the 
questions of the Royal Society of London. He was, in 
truth, the most famous Pandect or doctor that ever was 
heard of; people came to consult him from all parts of 
ludia, and even from various other regions of Asia. 

The English doctor immediately set out for Calcutta, 
and applied to the. principal officer of the English East- 
ludia Company at that place, whO| for the honor of his 
nation and the glory of the sciences, gave him for his con- 
veyance to Jagernaut, a palanquin, with an awning of 
crimson silk with gold tassels, and two relays of vjgorous 
coulis, or bearers, of four men each; two porters, a water- 
carrier, a carrier of refreshments, a pipe-bearer, a parasol- 
bearer, to screen him from the sun by day, a masalchi, or 
torch-bearer for the night; a wood-cutter, two cooks, two 
'camels and their guides, to carry his provisions and his 
baggage; two runners to announce his approach; foui 
seapoys, or rajahpoots, mounted on Persian horses to escort 
him, and a standard-bearer with a standard, on which 
were displayed the arms of England. You would have 
taken the doctor, with his splendid equipage, for some 
deputed agent of the India Company; but there was this 
difference, that instead of receiving, the doctor was com- 
missioned to make presents. As it is not customary to 
appear empty-handed iu India before persons in dignified 
stations, the governor gave him at the national expence, a 
beautiful telescope and a Persian carpet for the chief of 
tlie Bramius, some magnificent dresses for his wife, and 
three pieces of China taffeta, red, white, and yellow, to 
make scarfs for his disriples. The camels being laden 
with these presents, the doctor set out in his palanquin, 
with the book of the Royal Society. 

By the way he considered what question he should first 
put to the chief of Bramins of Jagernaut, whether he should 
begin with one of the three hundred and sixty eight that 
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reiftted tothetoarcft and inandatkms of the Ganges, or that 
concerning the alternate and half-yearly corrents of tlie 
Indian sea, which might coutribote towards the discovery of 
the aottrces and periodical moYements of the ocean orer the 
whole globe ; but though this question wouM have beeu 
infinitely mere hiterestittg to physics, than all the inqui- 
ries made for so many ages reiattve to the sources and 
inundations eveu of the Nile itself; It had not yet engaged 
the attention of the Kterati of Europe. He therefore pre- 
ferred to interrogate the Bramin on the universality of the 
Deluge, which has exdted so many disputes ; or to go 
oack still farther, and enquire whether it be true that the 
sun has several times altered his course, and risen in the 
west and set in the east, according to tlie tradition of the 
priests of Egypt, rtrorded by Herodotus; or to question 
liim concerning the period of the creation of the world, 
to which the Indians give an antiquity of several millions 
of years. Sometimes he thought ft would be more useful 
to consult him upon the best form of government for a 
uation, or upon the rights of man, of which no code exists 
in any country; but these last questions were not in his 
book. 

However, said the doctor to himself, I should think it 
advisable in the first place to ask the Indian Pandect bow 
it is possible to discover truth; for if this is to be done by 
means of reason, tM I have hitherto been endeavoring to 
find it, reason varies in every individual. 1 must therefore 
ask htm where truth is to besought, for it is in books, 
they all contradict one another; and, lastly, whether truth 
should be communicated to men, for no sooner do you 
make them acquainted with it, than you set them at vari- 
ance wUh yon. These three preliminary questions were 
not thought of by our illustrious president. If the Bramin 
of Jagernaut can resolve them, I shall possess tlie key td 
all the sciences; and what is still more desirable I shall 
live in peace with all the worid. 

In this manner the doctor reasoned with himself. After 
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II journey of ten days, lie reached the shores of the gulph 
of Bengal, and met a great number of people returning 
from Jagernauty and extolling the knowledge of the chief 
of the Pandects whom they had been to consult. On the 
eleventh day at sun-rise, he perceived the famous, pagoda 
of Jagernaut built on the sea-shores, which it overlooked 
with its high red walls, and its galleries, its domes, and 
its turrets of white marble. It rose from the centre of 
nine avenues of ever-verdant trees, which branch off 
towards the same number of kingdoms. Each of these 
avenues is formed of a different species of trees, of the 
areka-palm, the teak, the cocoa^ the mango^ the latanier, 
the camphor, the bamboo, the badamier, the sandal, and 
I^ad toward Ceylon, Golconda, Arabia, Persia, Thibet, 
China, Ava, Siam, and the islands of the Indian oc«an. 
The doctor proceeded towards the pagoda by the avenue 
of bamboos, which runs along the bank of the Ganges, and 
by the enchanting islands at the mouth of the river. This 
pagoda, though situated in a plain, is so lofly, that the 
traveller who perceives it in the morning, cannot reach it 
l)efore night. The doctor was filled with the highest 
admiration on a nearer view of its grandeur and magnifi- 
cence. Its gates of brass glistened with the rays of the 
setting sun, and eagles hovered about its roof, which was 
tOst in the clouds. It was surrounded by vast basins of 
^^hite marble, which reflected in their pellucid waters its 

omes, its galleries, and its gates; all round it were 
'fkiniense courts and gardens enclosed by capacious build- 

pgs, the habitations Gf the Bramins, by whom the sacred 
edifice was attended. 

The doctor's runners hastened to announce his arrival, 
aiid a company of young bayaderers immediately advanced 
from the gardens to meet him, singing and dancing to the 
sound of tabors. Round their necks they had collars made 
of the blossoms of mougris, and about their waists they ImmI 
garlands of odoriferous flowers. Amidst their perfumes, 
their dancing and their music, the doctor proceeded to titc 
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door of the pagoda, at the farther end of which he perceived, 
by the light of seTeral lamps of gold and silver, the statue 
of Jagernaut, the seventh incarnation of Brahma, in the 
form of a pyramid, without feet or hands, which he had 
lost in the attempt to carry the world, in order to save it. 
At his feet a number of penitents lay prostrate, with their 
faces to the ground, some of whom promised aloud to hook 
themselves by the shoulders to his chariot on his festival, 
and others vowed to submit to be crushed to death under 
its wheels. Though the spectacle of these fiinaties, who 
heaved deep sighs while pronouncing their horrible vows, 
excited a kind of terror, the doctor was preparing to enter 
the pagoda, when an aged Bramin, who officiated as door 
keeper, stopped him and inquired what business had 
brought him thither. Being made acquainted with it, he 
told the doctor that, as he was a frangui, or impure man, 
he could not be permitted to appear before Jagernaut, or 
his high priest, till he had wauied himself three times in 
one of the lavers of the temple, and had stripped off every 
thing that had belonged to any animal ; that he must not 
have about him, in particular, either the hair of cows, be- 
cause they are adored by the Bramins, or of hogs, because 
they hold those creatures in abhorrence. "What then 
shall I do ?'' replied the doctor. *^ I have brought as pre- 
sents to the chief of the Bramins, a Persian carpet, made 
of the hair of the goat of Angoxai ctnd China stufl&, which 
are of silk r <' All offerings,*' replied the Bramin, ^ to the 
temple of Jagernaut, or to his high priest, are purified by 
the very gift ; but this cannot be the case with your gar- 
ments.'* The doctor was therefore obliged to take off his 
coat of English wool, his goat-skin shoes, and his beaver 
hat I after which an aged Bramin, having washed him three 
times, covered him with a kind of cotton stxsSf of a yellow 
Gfijor, and conducted him to the entrance of the apartment 
of the chief of the Bramins. The doctor was preparing to 
enter, carrying under hia arm the volume of questions by 
the Royal Society, when his conductor inquired with what 
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materia] the book was covered. ^ It is bound in calf," 
replied the doctor. ** What f said the enraged Brainiii, 
** have I not told you that the cow was adored by the 
Bramins, and would you presume to appear before their 
chief with a book covered with calTs skiu ?" The doctor 
would have been obliged to return and purify himself in 
the Gauges, had he not spared himself the trouble, by pre- 
senting a few pagodas to his conductor. He therefoi*e left 
the book of questions in his palanquin, consoling himself 
with the reflection^ that he had only three questions toasl^ 
of the Indian doctor. I shall be perfectly satisfied, said he, 
if he tells me how truth should be sought, wliere it may 
be found, and whether it should be communicated to men. 
The aged Bramin now introduced the EUiglishf doctor, 
clad in his cotton robe, bare-headed aikl bare-footed,- to the 
high priest of Jagernaut, seated in a vast saloon, supported 
by columns of saudal wood. The walls were green, being 
plastered with stucco mixed with cow duBg„ so brilliant 
and so highly polished, that you might see your face in it. 
The floor was covered with very fine mats, six feet square. 
At the farther end of the saloon was an alcove, surr<mnded 
with a balustrade of ebony ; and over this alcove was seen 
through a lattice- work of red-tinged bamboo, the venerable 
chief of the Pandects with his white beard, and thref! 
stripes of cotton, fastened like a shoulder-belt, accotdii^ 
to the custom of the Bramins. He was sitting cross-legged 
on a yellow carpet, so completely motionless, that he did 
not even turn his eyes. Some of hivdiseiples were driving 
(he flies from him with fans of peacock^s feathers ; others 
were burning the wood of the aloe in silver censors ; and 
others were playing m tlie softest manner on the dulcimer: 
the rest, in great numbers, among whom were faquir^ 
joguis and sautous, were ran^j^d in several rows on eithet 
side of the hall, in profound silence, with iheNr eyes fixed 
on the ground, and their arms crossed o& their bosoms. 

The doctor was advancing to the chief of the Pandeds 
to pay his compliments, but his conductor stopped htm at 
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the distance of nine mats, telling him that the omraha, or 
grandees of India, were never suffered to go any farther; 
that the rajahs, or Indian sovereigns, advanced no nearer 
than within six mats ; the princes, tlie sons of the Mogul, 
no nearer than three; and that the Mogul alone was 
allowed the honor of approaching so near to the venerable 
chief as to kiss his feet 

Meanwhile several Braniins carried to the foot of the 
iJoove the telescope, the silks, and the carpet, which tlie 
doctor*8 attendants had brouglit to the entrance of the hall ; 
and tlie aged Bramin having looked at them without giving 
any mark of approbation, tbey were conveyed into the 
interior of the apartments. 

The English doctor was then going to b^iu a very 
florid harangue in the Hindoo language, when his conductor 
informed him that he must be silent till the high priest 
should speak to him. He then directed him to squat down 
on his heels, cross-legged like a tailor, according to tlie 
custom of the country. Tlie doctor murmured within 
himself at so many formalities; hut what will not a man 
do in order to find truth, especially after he has travelled 
so far as India in quest of it V 

As soon as the doctor was seated, the music ceased, and 
after a profound silence of a few moments, the chief of the 
Pandects enquired the cause of his visit to Jagernaiit 

Though the high priest of Jagernaut had spoken in the 
Hindoo language so distinctly as to be heard by the whole 
assembly, his words were repeated by one faquir to a 
second, by the second to a third, by whom they were 
repeated to the doctor. The latter replied in the same 
language, that, having heard of the extraordinary reputa> 
tion of the chief of the Bramins, he had come to Jagernaut 
to consult him, and to enquire the means by which trutk 
might be discovered. 

The doctor*B answei was convey^ to the chief of tlie 
l^indects by the same interlocutors that had traqsmitted 
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tWe qutsliwi ; and the tat of the converaation wa* oon- 
dttcted in the aane maimer. 

After a little recolleciiou the aged chief of the Ptndects 
vei^jed: '*Trtttk cao be koovni only by meuiia of the 
Bfamina.** The whole asKmbly bowed, Mnpreited with 
adniratioit for tiie aaswer of their chieC 

<' ^^lieitt must truth k>e fioagluf abmptiy rejoined the 
Buglish doctor. ** All truth,'' replied the aged Indian seer, 
** is contained in the ftwr belhs, written one hundred and 
twenty thousand years ago^ in the Sanscrit language, which 
18 known only to the Bramins.* 

•* At these words shouts of afiplantt resounded from the 
whole siloottb 

The doctor recovering his temper, then said to the high 
priest of Jagcmauts Since Ood has confined truth to 
books, which are only understood by the Bramius, it must 
thence follow ^t God has withheld the knowledge of it 
from the greatest part of mankind, who are ignorant even 
of the existence of Bramius. Now, were this the case, God 
would not be jast** 

^ Such was the wiU of Bnuna,** replied the high priest 
''It is impossible to oppose the will of Braroa.'' The 
plaudits of tlie assembly became still louder. As sooq as 
they had abated, the Englishman proposed his third ques- 
tion : ** Ought truth to be communicated to men.** 

** It ia often prudent/* said the aged Paudect, " to con- 
ceal it from the world, but it is the duty of all to tell it to 
the Bramius.** 

•* What!** cried the indignant English doctor, ^ should 
the truth be told to the Bramius, who never commuiiicatr 
it to any onel In truth the Bramins are exceedingly unjust** 

These words produced a dreadful tuniull|n the assembly 
They had heard God taxed with injustice f^'out murm jr. 
lUg ; but they could not so calmly hear the aaime reproach 
made against themselves. Tlie Pandects, the Faquirs, tite 
Santonin the Joguis, the Bramins, and their disciples^ were 
all desirous to argue at oooe with the English doctor ; hut 
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the higli priest of Jagernaut commanded tilenoe^ by atrik- 
iiig with his fists, and saying with a load voice : ** The 
Bramina dispute not like the doctors of Europe.*' He tlieii 
rose, and retired amidst the acclamations of the whole 
assembly, who murmured loudly against the doctor, and 
would probably have done him a mischief, but for fear of 
the English, whose credit is a11*poweiful on the banks of 
the Ganges. The doctor baring quitted the saloon, his 
conductor said to him : ** Our most venerable fiither would, 
according to custom, have caused sherbet, betel, and per- 
fumes to be presented to you ; but you hare excited his 
anger." — ** *Tis 1 that ought to be angry,'* replied the 
doctor, ** for baring taken so much useless trouble. But 
what cause can your chief hare to complain V**-—^ What !'* 
answered his guide, ** would you pretend to dispute with 
himV Do not you know that he is the oracle of India, and 
that erery one of his words is a ray of intelligence f — -*• I 
never doubted it,** said the doctor, putting on his coat, bis 
shoes, and his hat. The weather was tempestuous and 
night approached ; he requested leare to remain in one of 
the apartments of the pagoda, but this was refused him, 
because he was a fraiigui. As the ceremony had made 
him thirsty, be asked for something to drink. Some water 
was brought him in a cup, which was broken as soon as 
he had done drinking, because, as a frangui, he had 
|X>llttted it with his touch. The doctor, highly incen- 
sed, called his attendants, prostrate in deep adoration on 
the steps of the pagoda, and seating himself in liis palanquin, 
he returned by the baniboo alley, along the sea-idioi^ it 
being now dusk* and the sky orercast with clouds. He 
said to himself by the way : The Indian prorerb is but 
too true, that ^Kry European who comes to India, acquires 
patience if htfVh none, or loses it if he has. For my part, 
1 have certainly lost mine. How provoking, that I cannot 
learn by what means truth may be found, where it should 
be sought, and whether it ought to be communicated to 
men ! Man, therefore^ is doomed over the whole world 
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to errors and ditpuUv: it wu truly worth while to come 
to [ndia to consult tlie Bramiiis on the subject. 

While the doctor was thus reasoning in his palanquin, 
one of those storms which in India are called a typhion, 
camcf on. The wind blew from the sea» and drove back 
the waters of the Ganges, which broke foaming against 
the islands at its mouth. It swept from their shores 
columns of sand, and from their forest clouds of leaves, 
which it carried across the river and tlie fields to a great 
height into the air. Sometimes it spent its force anK>Mf 
the bamboos, and though these Indian reeds are as high 
as the tallest trees, it agitated them like the grass in the 
field. Amid clouds of dust and of leaves was perceived 
their long undulating avenue, one part of which was 
bending to the right and left to the ground, while the 
other rose again with a creaking noise. The doctor** 
people, afraid lest they should be crushed by them, or 
carried away by the waters of the Ganges, which already 
began to overflow their banks, turned off across the plain, 
directing their steps at random towards the neighboring 
eminences. Night, however, came on, and they proceeded 
three hours in the most profound darkness, not knowing 
whither they went, when a flash of lightning, cleaving the 
clouds, and illumining the whole horizon, enabled them 
to perceive the pagoda of Jagernaut, the islands of the 
Ganges, and the agitated sea, at a great distance to their 
-right, and close to them a little valley with a wood, situ- 
ated between two hills. Thither they hastened for shelter, 
and already heard the dismal roaring of the thunder when 
they reached the entrance of the valley. It was flanked 
with rocks, and covered with aged trees of prodigious size. 
Though the tempest bowed their tops with a terrible 
roaring, their enormous trunks stood as unshaken as the 
rocks by which they were surrounded. This portion of 
the ancient forest seemed to be the asylum of repose, but 
it was diflicult to penetrate it Rotins, which crept around 
its skirts, covered the foot of the trees, and liannes, en tan* 
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gM ft«m trunk to tnmk, fenned % rampait of Mmgm 
behind which apfieMPtd caverus of verdiMre* but wttlMMit 
ao'y entnuicc The n|iahpoot% however* opened n pesBage 
with their tabve^ and the whole retione entered with the 
palanqnin. Here they theagbt to find sMier from the 
■tomw when the rHn, deMsendiog with encetaive violence, 
formed aronnd tticm a thouaaud torrents, in tliis dilennnin 
tliejr espied a light and a hut, tienealh the free» is tlie 
narrowest part of the valley. The ansakhi hasteaed to 
light his flambean; but soon returned, out of breath,, 
crying? ** Dont go near the house; it belongs to a Parin." 
The wliole affrighted troop inuaediately exdatmed : ** A 
Paria! a PanaT The doctor, stippeaiag it to be scMae 
ferocious tiea«t, seiced his pistolsu **Wbat is a PiuinY** 
said lie to the torch-bearer. **Ti8 a man who has naitlMr 
faith nor faiw.** **Tia an Indian," added the chief of the 
rajahpoots, ^ of a cast so inAunons, thai it is lawAil to kill 
him if lie only touches you. If we enter his house we 
shall not be permitted Ibr nine moons lo set foot in nay 
pagoda, and to purify owraelvea, we moat baAhe nine times 
in the Gaiigea, and be waabed as many times from head to 
foot with cow*s urines by the hands of a Bramin.'* ** Ne^*' 
cried all the Induinsb ^ we will net entev the house of a 
Paria !" «* How coold yon teH,** said the doctor to the 
torch-bearer, ** that your coootryman was a Paria, that ia» 
a man without ftiith or law V ** When I opened the door 
of his but,*' answered the torch-bearer, ** I saw him lying 
with his dog on the same mat with his wife, to whom he 
was giving some drink in a cow's homJ* *^ No^** repealed 
all tlie doctor> attendants, *< we will not enter the habita- 
tion of a FBria.*" ^ Stay here, if you pfeaae,'* aud the 
Englishman ; ** for my part al^ the casts of India ase alike 
to ine, when I am seeking a shelter from the rain.*' 

So saying he leaped out of his palanquin^ pat his book 
of questions and his nigbt-eap under lua arm, and taking 
his pistols and his pipe in bis hand, proceeded alone to 
tile door of the iiut» No sooner had he knocked* than a 
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mafl of a very mtld coimtenance opeued the door, and 
iminediately drew back, saying: ''Sir, I am but a poo* 
Paria, who* am unwortliy to; receive you, but if you think 
fit to take shelter here, you will do me great houor/' 
**- Brother^ repli^ the Englisbmao, ** I willingly accept 
your hospitality.*' The Paria then went out witb, a torch 
ill his hand, a. load of djry wood on his shoulder* and a 
basket full of cocoa-nuts and bananas under his arm; h^ 
approached the doctor's attendants^ who were at. some dis- 
tance from the hut under a tree, and said to them : '* Since 
you will npt do me the honor to come to my habitation, 
here are fruits wrapped in .their rinds, whidi you may cat 
without fear of pollution, and there is fire to dry yourselves, 
and tp:. protect yqi| from the tigers. God .preserve youP* 
He iminediately returned to his hut, and said to the doctor: 
** Sir, 1 repeat to you that I am only an unfortunate Paria; 
but as.l perceive by your complexion and your dress that 
you are not an Indian, I hope you will not dislike the vie- 
taals which your; poor servant shall set before you/* At 
the same time he placed on a mat upon the floor, mangoes, 
cr^m-apples, yams, potatoes roasted in the ashes, brpiled 
bananas and a dish of rice prepared with 9Ugar and cocoa- 
jiiit milkt after which he wilhdjrew to his mat seating him« 
self by his wife and his infant child, who was asleep near 
her in a cradle. ** Viriuous man," said the Briton, '' you 
are much my superior, since you do good to those who 
demise you. If you refuse to honor me with your company 
on tlie 9ame mat, I shall be1iev« that you take me for a 
wicked- ipajit and shall instantly leav^ your hi^t, were I 
even to be drowned by the rain, or devoured by tigers.'* 

Th^ Paria then advancing, sat^ down on the same n^at 
wiiti hia. guest, and both beg^ to eat Meanwhile the 
doctor enjoyed the pleasure of being under shelter in the 
midst of {the tempest. The hut wasaa immoiveable as « rock : 
it was not only situated in the narrowest part of the valley, 
but was built under a war, or bairias fig-tree, the ends of 

^i^ branchei^ t)e^ding down to the ground, take roc4 
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and form as many ardies, trfiftcllt soppofttlie pnncipa] 
The foiiag« of this tree was so ihM, that not a drop o^ 
water penetrated fhrotr^h ItV tM tlioi^ thti hurricane 
howled horribly, and the peadlngthemder tbfled orer head, 
yet Ifie smoke of the fire' '#hk;b pas^'^rengh Che middle 
of the roof, and 4)ie flanie of (he lamp were tiot in the least 
agitated. The doctor adnrirM the t^dqnlllity of the Indian 
aud his wife, still morepn>ftmnd '^bxn that ^ the elements. 
Their diild, black and smooth as dbony, slept in its cradle, 
which tiie mother rocked with ^er foot, while lAie amused 
herself witb making for her fniknt a necklace of red and 
black Angola peas. The ihtlier looked 'with eyes beaming 
affection, first ift one and ^fiien at •the cither. The rery dog 
participated in the genertfl happiness ; he lay with a cat 
before the Are, opened his eyes from time to time» and 
looked witfi a sigh at his master. 

As soon as the Englishman had done eating, the Paria 
hHd him a live' coal to light his pipe; and haring lighted 
'his own, he made a sign to his wife, who placed upon the 
mat two cocoa-nnt^shdl gobtets, and a large calabash Ibll 
of panoh, wliich she had made durkig su[^per, with water, 
arrkck, lemon juice, and llie juice of the sogar-^cane. 

While they were smoking and drinking by tarns, (he 
doctor sAid to the Indian : **ln my opinion you are on^ df 
*the happiest, and consequently one of the wisest men that 
f ever met with. Permit me to ask yen a ibw questions. 
Hdw 'comes ft thflt you are M^anquil fn the niidst ifftttdi 
'a tremendous storm f You hare no other -corering'llhan a 
tree, 'and trees attract lightmiig."*— *^ Never i¥as th^re an 
instance," replied the Paria, ttt a fuknlan 'ffg-tree being 
*trti(*k by lightning."— ^Th*t is very eurious," replied the 
doctor, *• that tree must undtmbtedly "have a negrtfTe*efcc- 
tHcity, Kke tlie laurel/*-*-*! d6 hirt understand you,** an- 
swered the Patia, *but my wife'feelieycB that ihc reason 
of it is l)ecaai^ 'Brama one day took'iihelter under its 
foliage : for niy pait I think that God, fiaving gmsn the 
oanian fig-tree very thick foliage and arched bowen to 
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•Uelter man froiM stoniM in Him tempealuotii clitnatoi does 
not permit tbtm to be ttruek by Iightntng."«— ** Your an* 
•war k truly religions," rejoined the doctor^ ** Then it 
i« yoitr confidence in God tbttt imparts such, cooipoture to 
yo«ir mind. A good conscience is mnch more cheering 
than knowledge. Tell me, I pray, to what sect yoa be* 
long; for you are not of a«y of those that are found in 
India, since no Indian wiQ associate with yo». In the list 
of learned casts which I have consulted in my travels, I 
have not found that of the Farias. In what part of India 
ia your pagoda ?"«-«*^' Every where," replied Aha l^ta; 
** my pagoda ia Nature ; I adore her author aA ttoi rising 
of the 8iui». and Mess him at the decline of day» Taught 
by misfortune, 1 never refuse my aid to one mom vTretched 
than BayoelH I endeavor to make my wilie^ my chiM, and 
even my cat and my dog happy* I await death at the 
e&d of Dsy life, as a sweet skimber at the close of day«'* — 
** From what book have you imbibed these prineiplea?** 
aaked the doetor*>-i-'* From that of Naturtv*' replied the 
Indian, " I know ao other.** — ^ Ah !" rejoined the EngMsIi- 
man, ** tliat is a great book : but who taught y'on to read 
in it?*—" Adversity,* answered the Paria^ «*Aa I waa of 
a cast reputed inftimous in my eoimtry, and coold iiol? be 
an Indian, I made myself a man ; being an outcast fhottr 
society, I sought refuge with Natui^."--^" But yon mu^ at 
least have a few books in yoinr retirettiefit,'' said the doo^ 
tor.— «** Not one,' said the Paria, ** 1 cannot even read or 
nrrile."— " You have spared yourself many doubts and 
diflkulties,** said the doctor, rubbing tria forehead; "as for 
noe, i have been sent fVom England* my natkre country, 
to seek trath among the learned of many nations, itt ^tdtt 
ta enlighten men, and make them more happy : but aA^ 
nrach useless research, and many serious dlspncftes, I have 
concluded that it is folly to seek truth, because when you 
have found it, you camlot declare it without making a 
great number of enemies. T^I me now sincerely, are not 
you of the same opinion ?**«*^< Though I am but an igncN 
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rant mao/' answered the IHirin, **iiii)ce you permii me to 
cxpretsmy opinion, i think that it behoves ever) uaii to 
•eek truth for his own happiness ; otherwike he would be 
afaricious, ambitious,, sapervtitious, nay even a canaihal, 
according to the pr^udices or interests of those by whoin 
he was educated." 

The doctor, who still bore in mind the three questions 
he had proposed to the chirf of the Pandects, was delight* 
fd with the answer of. the Paria. '* Since you believe,* < 
said he^ ** that it behoves every man to seek the truth, tell 
me what means should he employ to discover it ; for our 
senses frequently delude us, and our reason leads us still 
fiirther astray. Reason varies almost in every individual; 
in fact, I should couceive that it is nothing .mere than the 
particular interest «f each of them : and on this account it 
difiers so miMii all over the world. There are not two 
religions^ two nations, two tribes, two fsuniliea, nay, not 
even two men that think alike. With what sense tlieu 
should truth be sought, if that of intelligence cannot be 
employed for the purpose !*' — ^*' I. should imagine,"* relied 
the Paria, ** that it should be sought with a simple heart. 
The senses and the miderstanding may be deceived ; but 
a simple heart, though it may itself be deluded, never 
deludes." 

*^ Your answer is just," said the doctor. ^ Truth should 
be sought with the heart, aud not with the vHiderstanding. 
AJl men feel in the same, manner, and reason differently, 
Oecause the principl<n of .truth are in Natui>e, aud the 
consequences they deduce from them are their interests. 
Truth must, therefore, be sought with a simple heart ; for 
a simple heart never pretended to understand what it did 
not understand, or believe what it did not believe. It is 
not instrumental either in deceiving itself or others ; ac- . 
cordiugly, a sinnple heart, instead of bebig weak like those . 
of most men seduced by their interests, is strong, aud 
adapted to the search of truth."— -*< You have explained . 
my idea much better than T could have done,'* replied the 
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fWia; ** truth is like the de^ df faeaveo; tQ keep k puic^ 
it nttist be received in » pure veamV* 

*< Admirably well said* siiieeic.Kiauf* anssiered ike 
Bffiton; ''but the mafeik difficult part Mill reaoaies to be 
lattled. Where shoald truth be sougbl ? A simple heart 
depends on ourselves, but trndi depends oa othenk Where 
shall we find it, if tiicBe about na. arc seduced by their 
prejudices^ or corrupted by their intareslay aa they in 99* 
iieral are ? 1 hdvc visited many aetions e I hane ransadted 
their hbraries ; I have coDsalted their doetor% and have 
found nothtag' but coiitnuiictioB% doubts^ atid opinion^ m 
tbausand times adore varied than their laeigfuagca. U tiuth- 
cannot be Ibond in the most ceMmtad stare^housea of 
human knowledge, whither wkoM we go in quctt of H? 
What advanti^e shall we derive fhmi tfaia possetaiolt of a 
sraiple heart, among men of fake undciSBtandinga and cctr 
mpted hearts f^^'^ I skmld be iDdiaecL to sutg^eet truth;' 
answered the Paria, '^ were it cou veiled to .me. only tbrougih 
the medium of men c it is not among them^ but Ia Naluna 
that it should be saugfaK JNa^re iaihe sounie of every 
thing tbfit exists: habJanguiige is. not unintelligible and 
variable like that of men and ci their boeksk Mbo: nlMle' 
booksi but Nature aoakea things. To ground truth ott a. 
baok woiald be aa absurd as to deduce, it fnan a pictute or 
a statue, which can ioaCruct only one country^ and which 
tkue is dkily impairing. All books iute the ai!t of mao^ but 
Nature is the art of Godk" 

«*You st^ perfectly r%hty*' anaweaed the doctor. 
«* Nature is the source of naftural truths, but where crista 
die source of historical truths* for example, if not in boaka^ 
How can we, at the pretect day, aso^itain the truth of a 
eifcunostance which occurred two thousand years agof 
Were those by whom it has been transmitted to us, free 
torn prejudices and from party^spirit? had they a. simple 
hearts Besides tiave not the books theytcaasmit ta.us 
occasion for copyists^ printers^ comaoentators^ tranabtora » 
and do not all theae alter the truth nme or less? as yon 
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justly observe, a book it bat- the art of man. We untsl, 
therefore, renounce all historic truth, siiioe we receive it 
through the medium of men, liable to error."-— ^ Of'what 
importance to our faappinesB»*^ said the Indian, ** is the hift« 
tory of past events? The history of the present, is the his^ 
tory of the past and of the futare.** 

''Very well," said the Englishman ; '<but you will ad- 
mit that moral tniths are ueoessary for the happiness of 
maakind. How are these to be found in Nature ? The 
animals wage war, kill>aiid devour each other; the very 
elements contend with the dementi : shall men follaw 
their example r' — ''Oh, no!** repfied the good Paria^ 
** but every man will find the rule of his conduct in his 
own heart, if his heart lie simple. Nature has engraved 
on it this law : Do not to others what you would not that 
others should do to you."-^'*lt is true/' auswered the 
doctor; ''she has regulated the interests of mankind by. 
those of individuals : but how are religious truths to be : 
discovered amopg so many traditions and forms of worship 
which divide nations ?"-^' In Nature herself/* said the 
Paria; '* if we contemplate her with a simple heart we 
shall there behold God in his power, hb intelligence, hi» 
bounty; and as we are feeble, igninrant and miserable, 
this is sufficient to make us adore and love him all our > 
lives^ without engaging in foolish disputes." 

'* Admirable,*' Exclaimed the Englishman. " But now i 
answer me this question ; when ^e have discovered th^ 
truth, ought we to conunuuicate it to others t If yon pob- 
lish it you will be persecuted by an infinite multitude of 
persons who live by the contrary error, maintaining that 
this very error is truth, and that whatever tends 'to destroy 
it is error."— **^ Truth," replied ihe Paria, '^should be tola 
only to such as have simple hearts, that is, to good people 
who seek it, and not;to tlie wicked by whom it is rejected. 
Truth is like a valuable pearl, and the wicked man like a 
erooodtle, who cannot hang H to his ears, because helias 
Boue. 71urow a pearlrt»acrQicodiie; instead of adorning 
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hitnielf with it^he would try to devour it; he woidd br^ak 
111* teethy and rush furiouily upon you as the cause of his 
disappointmeut. * 

^ 1 have but one more objection to make,*' said the En- 
glishman, <* which is (his. From what you have said, it 
ibllows that men are doomed to error,though truth is neces- 
sary for tliem ; for since they persecute those who proclaim 
it, what teacher will venture to undertake the task of in* 
structing them?*'— -^^ That teacher," replied \h^ Paria, 
" who persecutes men with a view to enlighten them ; 1 
mean adversity.**— *' For Once I think you ,are mistaken, 
roan of Nature,'^ replied the EngUtihman; ** Adversi|;y 
plunges men into superstition.; it debases the heart and 
the understanding. The more wretclied men are, so niucli 
the more vile, credulous, and sewile they are.*^ — *' That is 
because they are not sufficiently wretclied," rejoined the 
Paria. ** Adversity resembles the black moQntain o( Bern- 
ber on the confines of the burning kingdom of Labor ; 
while you are ascending you perceive nothing before you 
but tMirren rocks, but when you have gained the summit, 
you see the heavens over your head, and at your feet the 
delicious plains of Cashmir.*' . 

** A just and charming oowparison V* replied the doctor, 
" every man has, indeed, in this life, his mountain to climU 
Yours, virtuous recluse, must have been very rugged ; for 
you have raised yourself to tn elevation whicii no man that 
I ever knew bad attained. You must have experienced 
great distress. But U\\ me for what reas6n is your cast 
so degraded, and that of the Bramins so highly honored iu 
India? I have been to visit the superior of the pagoda of 
Jagemaut, who thinks no more than his idol, and is adored 
like a god.***—** The reason is,** replied tlie Faria, "because 
the Bramins pretend that they originally' sprung from the 
head of Brama, and that the Farias issued forth from his 
fleet Tliey add fartlier, that Brama, as he was travelling 
one day, applied for some refreshment to a Paria, who set 
Mbre him human flesii.. Since tiiai; time their cast has 
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been honored* and oura hM id abbertenee thKushont all 
India. We are not perHHited to apfNPoacb tlie lown% and 
any naire or rajahpoot may kill us, if we go only so near 
aa to breathe npon ham.** — '* By St George** exclaiined 
the Britoiiy ** that m exceedingly feolish and nnjuat ! How 
could the Bnmiiaa have permnded the Indiaiii to bdie^e 
Mich nottsenier-— ^* By instilling it kitotheir minds in their 
inftincy/' answered the Psria ; ^and by incenantly repeat- 
ing it to them : men nny be tanght Kke pat rotB.**.^^ Un- 
fortunate man !** said the doetof » ^ how did you contrive 
to extricate younelf firom the abyss of infamy into which 
the Bramins had plunged yidu at yeur very birth? No 
greater calamity can befkl a Bnn« thanr to be debased in bin 
own eyes ; he itf thai deprived of the first of ootosolatioBtt ; 
ibr the most soothing of all is that wimk is Isund in tl»e 
resources of his own mind.** 

<* I first said to myself,** replied the Paria : ^'Is the kin- 
tory of the god Brama true f It is telated by none but tiw 
Bramins, who are mterested in aaeribtng to themselves a 
celestial origin. They have, undoubtedly, invented the 
story of the Paria who endeavMQred to make Brama a caa. 
nibal, to revenge themselves oo the Farias, for refusing to 
believe the reports they etrculated ooncemnig their sanc- 
tity. I reflected fhrther: Admitting this eircnmstance to 
be true, God is just ; he cannot involve a whole east ib the 
guilt of one of its members, when the cast had no partici- 
pation if) Iti But suppoeniig this whole cast of Pariaa had 
been accomplices in this crimen tlieir descendants coald 
not hava been implicated. GM punishes not in the chil- 
dren the fkuHs of their ancestora whom they never sawr* 
any moite tlian he punishes in ^he fbreftrthers, the sins of 
their unborn descendants. But farther, supposing I mm 
ndw included m the punishment of a Paria guilty of per- 
fidy against his god, thousands of yrars ago, withoot 
having participated in that guilt, can any thing, hated of 
Ood, continue to exist, and liot be immediately destroyed ? 
If I lay under the divine malediction^ nothing that I plaiit 
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would t}ime» Lastly, I said to myself. Admitting that I 
am hated of Grod, who is good to me, I will ^ideavour to 
make myself agreeable to him, by following his example, 
and doing good to those whom I ought to hate.*' 

" But," asked the £nglishmaii, ** how c^d you contrive 
to liYe, bfsing an outcast from the world ?" -w"vln the Arst 
place," answered the Indian, ^.I reasoned in this manner: 
If all mankind are thine eninies, be a friend to thyselfl 
Thy calamity is not too heavy for human strength. Be the 
raiii ever so violent^ a Httle bird receives but a drop at a 
time. I rambled in the woods, and on the banks of the 
rivers in quest of food, but in general could find nothing 
but SKnnewild fl*uit*-and. wasuadeir great apprehensions 
from beasts of prey. Hence f waa conriilced that Nature 
had made scarcely any thing for man alone, and that she ' 
had attached my existence to that very society which had 
cast me out from its bosom. I then repaired to the de- 
serted fields which are very numerous in India, and always ' 
found sonie eatable plant which had survived the ruin of 
its cujtivaton. . Id tbiir miinner I rOved firom province to 
province, certain of finding every where a subsistence 
amid the relics of agricultufe. When' I found the seeds of 
any useful vegetable, I sowed them, saying; 'If I reap no 
benefit from them, othei^s will.^ - I felt myself less wretdi- 
ed when I saw that I could do some good. There was 
one desire which. I Was very anxious to gratify, that of vi- 
siting some towns. I admired at a distance their ramparts 
and their towers^ the prodigious concourse of vessels on 
their rivers, and caravans on their roads, laden with mer- 
chandise, conveyed thither from every point of the hori- 
zon ; the troops who repaired thitber on duty from the 
remotest provinces; the processions of ambassadors with 
their numerous retinues, airriving from foreign kingdoms^ 
to make known fortunate events, or to conclude alliances. 
I approached as near as I might to their avenues^ contem« ' 
plating with astonishment the vast columns of dust raised 
by so many travellers, and I trembled with desire at the 
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tiwftTii wiM ptoeeadiag frMi gtctt citlei, whidi MMmdi 
in ttw a^ji^^^v^ coantiy Uke Hm nurnMrivi^ of tfae warfs 
btfeakttftip on the Mft»kkore. I said to nyaelf s An asBetnw 
blage of men ofao niany difiemat eonAtfons^ tuilm^ their 
MMliMitiy, tlieir riohca, and tiwir joy, vmst Make a city a most 
daliglilAil abode. But if I a«i not ptmitted to i4>prDach 
by day» whiril tkoM, iMCveat me firow entei^ing by mgliC ? A 
feeble «iouse» which haa to many emtnifei, goes to an^ fro 
wherever he plcatca under cover of tho dili*l»ietti; lie praaeeia 
iVom Ibe hut of the beggar to the pahice of the king. The 
fight of the etait ia lufficieat to enable hdn lo enjoy lili* ; 
why vhould I rc^m*a that of the sun I It waa ia the ricr- 
iiity of DeHii that I naide these refleatk>m^ they cmbeldeiicd 
me to approach the city ad nighty and I entered by the 
gale of Labor. I fint tnaverwd a long a^trnty rtreef, 
IvMid on either aide with hooata, in fhoKt of which are pi« 
azflsaa* and nndtr ^eae tfae shape of tvadetnieii. Hereaocl 
there observed large caravaneeraa setttnely'itet op, and 
vast bazars, or tnarketay whOic ncigadi prolbimd sUence. 
Advancing it4o the inienor of the city, I eanWi toihe mftg- 
nifioeat quarter of the Qmrahs, full of plUaees ftnd gar^lena^ 
situated on the baaka of the Jumna. It rong with the 
loutidsof instrmnrats and the songaof the bayadaies^ who 
were daaciog by tiie river-side by torch-light. I stopped 
at the gate of a garden fen enjoy each a ploashig siglit» but 
but was> soon corapeUed to retire by the slaves, who drire 
away the poor with slicks. On kaahig thO' qmmsr of the 
grandees, I passed by several psrgpdas- of- my Miigion, 
where a multitttde of wretdbea were lying pnistraleon tfie 
ground and weeping. I hastened away from these mono^ 
menta of supevstitiont and of terror. Farlihov on, the load 
▼OHces of the moilahi^ annoimeing tnMn alofl the hours tfi 
the nigbt, informed sae that I was at tlie ftiot of the nten- 
rets of a moaque* Near thia place were the fhetoHfS' o# 
the £uiiopeaoa^ with their flags, aad watchmen incesnwtiy 
crying: Eaherdar! take care! I^theiv passed a hi r gn ' 
buildiiig^ which I knew to be a prison fVonv the ohmkKng' 
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4tf chaiMt and tbe groam that proceeded from R. I «ooa 
Jbeard tke cries of pain fDom a vMtt boapilaV out of wliioh 
were coofieyed cartlaads af ^dead. bodies. By the way I 
■niet thieves •aiiiiiiDg along the straeb^aiid watchineii pur* 
aiiiiig then s groaps of faeggassivho, in spite of tbe blows 
they reoeived, conttnued their solicitatiooa at the gates af 
the palaces, for the «f&il of their banqaets, aod nvoknen 
who publicly prostituted tfaenweiirfls (for a anbsistenoe. At 
length I arrived at an knmeuae sqaaie, in the centre oi 
which stands the palace of the -Gneat lAagnl. it wa. 
covered with the tents «f the rt(iahs» or nabobs ef hii 
guard* and their divisioiks, distinguished hmn eaeh other 
by torches, standavdi^ and long cauei, with tails of the 
cowa of Thibet at the top : tbe fortnas was-surronaded by 
a wide ditch full of water« and defended by artiflery. By 
the lightof the &res kindled by the guards, I oontempleted 
the toweis of the castie winch were lost in the clouds, 
and tlie length of t|i6 ramparts, which extended farther 
thaii the eye ooald reach. I should have liked to enter, 
but great komlis^ or scourges, suspended from the posts, 
toak away all denhne of setting foot in tlie place. I stop- 
ped, therefiare, at one end of it, near aame nagio alaves, 
who permitted me to rest .myself by the fire round wifaidi 
they were sittMig. These I viewed the imperial palace 
with admissltion, and wid to myself: Here then he dwells 
theihappiest of men ; it is for his obedience that so many 
neJigtous preach ; /or his. glory thai 90 many ambassadots 
anifie ; Ibr has exchequer that so maoy proviaoes are 
^tr^pped ; Ibr his pieaaOKs that so many caravans travel ; 
ami far his vMff tliat so many armed men watch in si- 
leiieel 

.^ Whale iywasfotking these areflcctioBs, loud shouts of 
joy .icsomd c d «ver the whole a^mie, asd I saw eight ca- 
mela, deeaivlitlMl <vvith streamem* pas^by. I was iaibrmed 
thitt they wtw loaded with tbe Wads of lebels, sent to the 
M»gai by his generals from the proviiiQe (Ctf Decan, where 
one- of his sons, whom he had i^ppMMitted governor, had 
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been carrying .'on war wi^h him for thtce years. Soon 
allenrarda arrived a courier on a dromedary, bringing in- 
telligence of the lost of a frontier town of India, through 
the treachery of the governor, who had delivered it up to 
the king of Peraia. Scarcely had this courier passed, 
when another dispatched by the governor of Bengal, came 
to announce that the Europeans, to whom the emperor 
for the benefit of commerre, had granted a Victory at tlie 
mouth of the Gauges, had buih a fortress there, and made 
Uiemselves masters of the navigation of the river* A few 
minutes -af^er the arrival of these two couriers^ an officer 
came out of the palace at the bead of a detachment of 
guards. The Mogul had ordered htm to go to the quar- 
ter of the Omrahs, and to bring three of the principal of 
them in chains, being accused of a correspondence with 
the enemies of the state. He had the night before cauaed 
a Molkhto be confined, for imving in his sermons pro* 
nounced a pan^yric on tbektng of Persia, land declared 
the emperor of India an infidel, beoaase he drank wine, 
in violation at the law of Mahomet. It was further re- 
ported that he had ordered onebf his wives and two cap- 
tains of his guard to be strangled, and thrown info the 
Jumna, for being concerned in the rebellion of bis son. 
While I was reflecting on these tragic occurrences, a long 
flame of fire ' rose all at once from the kitchens of the 
seraglio: volumes of smoke mingled with the ckMida» 
and its red light illumined the towers of tlie fortress, its 
ditches, the square, the minaretaof the mosques, and ex- 
tended, to the very horizon. Large kettle-druma of copper, 
and the karnas, or hautb<^a of the' guard, immediatdy 
gave the alarm with a dreadful noise : troops of cavalry 
spread over the city, breaking open the doom of houses 
near the palace, and obliging tlie inhatntants with stripes 
to hasten to extinguish the fire. • I too found how dange- 
rous the neighbourhood of the great is to the little. The 
great are like the f^ve which burns even those Who throw 
incense into it, if they approach too n<>«r. I endeavoticedl 
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it escupe, but all the avenues of the squall were blocked 
Up» I should have found it impossible lo get away, had 
not tlie side on which I was providentially been that of the 
seraglio. As the eunuchs were removing the women from 
it upon elephants, they facilitated my escape ; for as fast 
as the guards compelled, the inhabitants, with stripes, to 
go and assist at the fire, the elephants, with their trunks^ 
obliged them to retire. Now pursued by the oAe, now 
driven back by the others, I at length escaped from amidst 
this terrible confusion, and by the light of the fire pro- 
ceeded to the other e:ttremity of the suburbs, where, in 
their humble cottages, &r from the great, the poor rested 
in piece from their labors. There 1 again began to take 
breath.' I said to myself: I have at last seen a city; I 
have beheld the abode of the masters of nations ! Oh ! by 
how many masters are not they themselves enslaved! 
Even in the season of repose, they are subservient to vo- 
luptubusness, timbition, superstition and avarice : they have 
reason to fear, even in their sleeps a multitude of wretched 
and mischievbus creatures by whom they are surrounded, 
robbers, beggars, prostitutes, incendiaries, and their very 
soldiers, priests, and grandees. What must be tlie state of 
this . city by day, if it is so turbulent during the night f 
T%e miseries of man increase with his pleasures. How 
much) then, is the emperor, who possesses them all, to be 
pitied ! He has occasion ,to fear civil and foreign warB» 
and the very objects th^t constitute his consolation and his 
defence, his generals, his guards, his mbllahs, his wives 
and his children. The ditches of his fortress cannot check 
the phatitoms of superstition, nor can his well-trained 
elephants repel gloomy cares. For my part, I fear none 
of all these things ; no tyrant possesses any empire either 
over my body or my soul. I can serve God according to 
the dictates of my conscience, and have noUiing to appre- 
hend from man, if I do not ,tormiint myself: in truth, a. 
Paria is less wretched than an emperor. As I uttered 
these wonlitv my eyes overflowed With tears; and droppmg 
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upoQ ay koeeib I retomed th^oM tp k^yf^^B whMib U 
teach me to endure my miieriiei, badlezhibitipd tomy rkw 
othenttill more intolerable. 

« Since that time 1 have confined my rinti to tiie 
flabmbe of Ddhi ; there I beheld the aUn ahining upon 
the habitationa of men and mingling with tiieir fire^ aa if 
^he heaTcna and the city had formed one and the aame 
domain. When the moon roie to illumine the acene^ I 
peroeiTed other colon beaidc* tiboae of day. I admired 
the rilvery hue of the trees reflected at a diatanw in tiie 
waters of the Jonma. I traversed unmolested whole qoar- 
ters solitary and silent, and tiie enMre city then seemedll^ 
be my own; and yet ita inhabitai|ta would luvre vetoed 
me a handAil of rice»ao great was the des^eftption hi which 
religion eaiaied me to be held !; As I could i|ol find a snb- 
sittence among tbie liTing, I toug^t it among tiie dead* I 
repaired to tb^ cemeterief to eat upQU the tombs the food 
offered there by the piety of n^l^Jiona. Here I loved to 
meditate: Her^ said I to mys^K i* the city of peape.; 
here neither power nor pri^e,«ap intrude y hereiumQcepMoo 
and virtue i^re s^ure ; here Ml tb^.fos^ of lifo^ even t^jpil 
of dyings are extinct ; here is the. ipipL where the, wvai^r 
traveller remits for ever frouf, bis fotig^e% and hf^ie tfM( pei^ 
secuted PiMria reposfs. With s»Qh ideas I begap to. tfe^Mi 
death d^irab)e» and tp denise tj^. world. I fixeid mji^yj^ 
on the sky, where l^^l^t^4^ of stars, were cveiy n^qoMi^ 
bursting forth to view. Th.oi||i;h^ ^ »trv^g|?r t» thjepff ^ 
tiniesy ( was convince^ that thesrwere qopneotefl wi^ 
those of men, and that Nature^ who has repi^r^ ao ^iMiir 
things which they cannot see subservieq^ tq their wa^ti^ 
had asmredly connected with them such aasbje.hp^pitP^ 
iu their sighf. My soul tl^ soared into t^e Qippimieiit 
among the stafs, anij when Auriopra added h^ rqfy tints 
to tlieir soft apd everlasting rays,. I fi^iciecl i^ys^lf i^ tf^ 
poitals. of heaven. Biit no. sootier, did her b^^m/l. f^H, 4l^ 
tops, of the pagoda% than I di^ppeare4 lil^e a VrttJ I 
Urithcljrew fair frgm vfm, to repose in the f^e\d§ at like ^ 
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of fometeee, whew I was lulled torieepby tkttmngingof 
birds.'* 

'* Tender and unfortunate ncian !** exdaimed the Britoii ; 
** how afiecting is your narrative ! Believe me most cities 
are not worth seeing but by night. After sH^ Nature has 
nocturnal beauties which are not the least touehing ; a 
famous poet of my couutry has celebmted.no others. But» 
tell me^ how did you contrive to make yowseK happy by 
daylight ?*' 

** It was a great thing/' replied the Iildjw« ** to be hap- 
py by night Nature resembles a beantiAil woaauiny who 
by day exhibils only the beautises of her face to the eyea 
of the vulgar, but at night reveals all her secret charms to 
lier lover. But if solitude has its pleasures, it has likewise 
iti privations; it appeara to the unfortunate a peaceful 
haven, whence he beholds, unaffected, the impetuous cur- 
rent of the passions of others ; but while he is congratu- 
lating himself on his tranquility, time hurries him also 
aloi^. It is impossible to i^st anchor in the river of life ; 
it carries away both the man that struggles against its 
current, and him who abandons himself to it, the wise 
man as well as the fool, and both arrive at the conclusion 
of their days, one after abusing, and the other without 
enjoying them. I desired not to be wiser than Nature^ 
nor to find happiness beyond the limits of the laws she 
bas prescribed for man. I ardently wished for a friend 
to whom I might communicate my pleasures and my pains. 
Such a person I long sought among my equals, but found 
them all infMed with envy. T, however, found one that 
was affectionate, grateful, faithful, untainted with preju- 
dices : he was not, indeed, of my species ; it was the dog 
you there see at your feet. He had been turned out, 
when quite young, into the street, where he was near 
perisliing of hunger. I felt compassion for his fate.; I 
took care of him; he grew attached to me^ and I made 
liim my inseparable companion. This was not sufficient: 
I wanted a friend that was more wretched than a dog. 
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who WM acqiuunted with mil the mueriei of hmnmi lill^ 
and coald aiisist me to bear them ; who was desirous only 
of the gifts of Nature, and with whom 1 could enjoy them. 
It is only by entwiniDg their branches that two feeble 
shrobi are able to resist the storm. Proyidence accom- 
plished my wishes by giving me a good wife. At the 
source of my wretchedness I found that of my felicity. 
One night when I was in the cemetery of tlie BramiiiSy 
I perceived by the moon-light a young female Bramin^ 
half covered with her yellow veil. At the sight of a wo- 
man of the blood of my tyrants, I drew back with horror, 
but I approached her from compassion, when I beheld 
the duty m which she was engaged. She was placing 
food upon a hillock that covered the ashes of her mother, 
who Imd recently been burned alive, with the corpse of 
her fiither, according to the custom of the east ; she was 
burning incense over it to' call her spirit. My eyes filled 
with tears on beholding a person more wretched than 
myself. Alas I I exclaimed ; I am bound by the bonds of 
infamy ; but thou by those of glory. At any rate i live 
peacefully at the bottom of my precipice, while thou tot- 
terest on the brink of thine. The same doom which ha» 
befiillen thy mother, threatens one day to be thy own. 
Thou has received but one life, and thou must die two 
deaths : if thy own death should not bring thee to the gravev 
that of thy husband will plunge thee into it alive. 1 wept 
and she wept: our eyes, suffused with tears, met and 
spoke to each other the language of affliction ; she tnnied 
from me, covered herself with her veil, and retired. The 
next night I repaired to the same place. This time she 
had placed a greater quantity of food on the grave of her 
mother ; she judged that I wanted it, and as the Bramina 
frequently poison their funeral meats to prevent the Pariaa 
from eating of them, she brought nothing but fruit, that 
I might entertain no apprehension of the kind. I was 
touched with this token of her humanity, and to shew the 
respect I felt for her filial offering, instead of taking her 
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fruiU, I strewed flowers over them. These were poppies, 
expressive of the part I took in her sorrows. The next 
night I observed with joy that she approved my homage ; 
the poppies were watered, and she had placed a fresh 
Ibasket of fruit at some distance from the grave. Com- 
passion and gratitude made me bold. Not daring to speak 
to her as a Paria, for fear of exposing her to trouble, I re- 
solved, as a man, to express all the affections she had ex- 
cited in my soul. To make myself understood, 1 borrowed, 
according to the custom of India, the language of the 
flowers; to the poppies I added marigolds. The next 
night I found my poppies and marigolds refreshed with 
water. The night following 1 became still bolder ; join- 
ing with the poppies and marigolds a flower of foulsapatte, 
which is used by shoemakers to stain leather black, as the 
expression of a humble and unfortunate passion. The 
next morning, at the dawn of day, I hastened to the grave ; 
but found the flower withered, because it had not been 
watered. The succeeding night I placed there, with trem- 
bling hand, a tulip, whose red leaves and black heart 
expressed the flames by which I was consumed: the next 
day 1 found my tulip in the same state iam the foulsapatte. 
I was overwhelmed with grief; yet the second day after- 
wards I carried thither a rose-bud with its thorns, as a 
symbol of my hopes mingled with many fears. But what 
was my despair when I t>ehe1d, by the first glimmering of 
day, my rose-bud hurled far from the grave ! I thought I 
should have lost my senses. I then resolved to speak to 
her, let the consequences be what they would. The fol- 
lowing night the moment she appeared, I threw myself at 
iier feet, but unable to utter a word^ I presented her my 
rose. ' Unhappy man f said she, Mhou speakest to mt 
oi love, to me who shall soon be no more. After the 
example of my mother, I must accompany my hiishand 
who is just dead, to the funeral pile. He was old ; I was 
married to him when a child. Adieu ; retire and forget 
tne ; in three days I shall be but a handful of ashes.** She 
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•aid, and sighed* Imprened with profound sorrow* I re- 
plied : * Unfortunate Bramin, Nature has burst the bonds 
which society had imposed upon you ; now break yourself 
those of superstition. This you may do, by acceptini^ me 
for your husband.* — * What !* exclaimed she, with tears, 
' shall I shun death to live with thee in disgrace ! Ah f if 
thou lovest me, let me die f— -' Heaven forbid,' I rejoined, 
* that I should extricate you from your misery only to 
plunge you into mine ! Beloved Bramiu I let us flee toge- 
ther to the recesses of the forest ; it is better to trust our- 
selves with tigers than with men. But heaven, in which 
I confide, will not abandon us. Let us go : love, nighty 
thy wretchedness, thy innocence, are all in our favor. Let 
tts hasten, unfortunate widow, thy funeral pile is already 
preparing, and thy deceased husband summons thee 
away f* She then fixed her eyes with a sigh on the 
grave of her mother, then turned them towards heaven, 
and dropping one of her hands into mine, took my rose 
with the other. I took her immediately by the arm, and 
we departed. I threw her veil into the Ganges, to make 
her relations believe that she had drowned herself. We coq« 
turned our course several nighta along the banks of the 
river, concealing ourselves by day in the rice-fields. At 
length we arrived in this country, formerly depopulated by 
war. I penetrated into the recesses of this wood, where 1 
have built this hut, and planted a little garden, and here 
we live perfectly happy. I revere my wife as the lumi- 
nary of day, and I love her as that of night. In this re- 
tirement we are every thing to each other ; we were de»- 
pised by the world ; but as we mutually esteem each other, 
the praises which I bestow, or which I receive fh>m her» 
appear more grateful than the applause of a whole nation.** 
So saying he looked at his infant in his cradle, and at his 
wife, who was shedding tears of joy. 

The doctor wiping his eyes^ said to hb host : ** In truth, 
what is honored among men, is often deserving of theit 
contempt, and what a despised by them is often worthy 
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of being honored. But God his just ! you are a thousand 
times more happy iu your obscurity, than the chief of the 
Sramins of Jagernaut in all his glory. He is exposed, 
like the rest of his cast, to all the revolutions of fortune : 
on them fall most of the calamities of the civil and foreign 
wars which have for so many ages desolated your beauti- 
ful country ; 'tis they who are required to raise forced 
coutributions, on account of the empire they possess over 
the opinion of the people. But what is still more cruel 
for them, they are the first victims of their inhuman reli- 
gion. By preaching up error, they impress it so deeply 
on their own miuds^ that they lose the sentiment of truth, 
justice, humanity, and piety ; they are bound in the chains 
of superstition, with which they endeavour to enthral their 
countrymen. They are obliged to perform incessant ab- 
lutions and purifications, and to abstain from a great 
number of innocent pleasures. Finally, what cannot be 
said without horror, in consequence of their barbarous 
doctrines, they behold their relatives, mothers^ sisters, 
daughters, burned alive. In this manner they are punish- 
ed by Nature, whose laws they have violated. As for you^ 
you may be sincere, benevolent, just, hospitable, pious; 
and you escape the strokes of fortune, and the miseries of 
opinion, by means of your humiliation itself." 

Alter this conversation, the Paria left his guest to take 
l|is repose, and retired with his wife taking with him the 
cradle of his child, into an adjoining room. 

At day-break the next morning the doctor was awaked 
by the singing of the birds, which had built their nests 
in the brauches of the Indian fig-tree, and by the voices 
of tlie Paria and his wife, who were jointly offering their 
jnorniiig supplication. He rose, and was exceedingly 
niortified when the Paria and his wife, opening their door 
to wish him good morning, he perceived' that they had no 
other bed in the hut than the conjugal couch, which they 
had relinquished to him, and had sat up all night them- 
selves. After they had saluted him, they hastened to 
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prepftre breakfttt Meanwhile he took a tnni kk the gar- 
den ; he fbund that he was surrounded, like the hot willi 
arcades of the Indian fig-tree» so tlttdtly entwined as to 
form a hedge impervious even to the eye. He only per> 
ceived above their foliage the red sides of the rock wbicit 
flanked the valley all round him ; and from which issoed 
a little stream that watered this garden, planted witb* 
out any kind of order. He observed mangoostans, oran|^ 
tree% cocoa- trees, litches, durions, manguin, jacquters^ 
bananas, and other vegetables, in fruit or flower, growing^ 
promiscuously. Their very tmnks were covered; tbe 
betel twined itself round the areka-palm, and the pepper 
climed up tbe sugar-cane. The air was embalmed witii 
their perflimes. Though most of the trees were still in 
the shade, the first rays of Aurora began to tinge their 
tops, around which fluttered innumerable colibris, spark- 
ling Hke rubies and topazei, while the beugali and the 
sensasoule, or the bird with Awe hundred voices, executed • 
their melodious concerts on their nestsL The doctor was 
walking beneath these charming shades, ftee from learned 
and ambitious thoughts, when the Paria came to invite 
him to breakft»t ** Your garden is delightAil,'* said the 
Englishman, ** the only ftmlt I find with it is, that it is 
too small. Were I in your place I would add a green to 
it, and extend it into the forest" «* Sir,** replied the Paria, 
^ the less space we occupy, the /nore secure we are : a 
leaf is sufficient for the nest o( the humming-bird." Tbey 
entered the hut, where they found the Paria's wife in a. 
corner, suckling her child. After a silent repast, tbe 
doctor was preparing to depart, when the Indian said to 
him : * My gu€»t, the country is still inundated with the. 
rain of the night, the roads are impassable ; stay this day 
with us.** **! cannot,** said the doctor, ** I have too many 
people with me.*' ** I see^*' rejoined the Paria, ** that yoa 
are in haste to quit the country of the Bramins, and to 
return to that of the Cbristians, whose religion teaches all 
men to live like brethren.** The doctor rose, sighing; on 
which the Pana made a sign to his wife, who, witb down* 
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cast eyah silentiy.pTeieiited to the doctor a baiket filled 
with flowen and fruits. The Paria then addressed tht 
Englishman in these terms : 

^ ** Excuse our poyertyy Sir : we hare neither ambergris 
nor the wood of aloes with which to perfume our guests, 
aqcording to the custom of India ; but I hojpe you will 
not despise this little basket* filled by the hand of my 
wife. There are in it neither poppies nor marigolds, but 
jasmin, mougris, and bergamotte, which, by their per- 
flinies^ are emblems of our afTection* the remembrance of 
which will remam when we shall see you no more." The 
doctor took the basket and said to the Paria : ** 1 cannot 
make a sufficient acknowledgment for your hospitality, or 
testify all the esteem I feel for you. Accept this gold 
watch ; it is the work of the most celebrated watchmaker 
in London.*' ** We have no occasion for a watch, sir,** an- 
swered the Paria ; ** we have one which never stands still, 
and is never out of order ; I mean the sun.*' ** My watch strikes 
the hours,*' added the doctor. ** Our birds sing them,** re- 
joined the Paria.*' ** At least,** said the doctor, ** accept these 
strings of bead% to make necklaces for your wife and 
child.** « My wife and child,*' answered the Indian, ** wiH 
never want red necklaces as long as our garden produces 
Angola peas.*' ** Then take these pistols,*' said the doc- 
tor, ** to defend yourselves against robbers in your soli- 
tude.** ** Poverty,** said the Paria, <* is a rampart which 
protects us from robbers ; the very silver which decorates 
your pislols would b& sufficient to attract them hither. 
In the name of God who protects us, and from whom we 
expect ouf reward, deprive us not of the recompence for 
our hospitality I" ''And yet,*' replied the Englishman, 
''I should wish you to have some token of remembrance.*' 
''Well, my honoured guest,** replied the Paria, "since 
you desire it, I will take the liberty to propose an ex- 
change ; give me your pipe, and take mine. When I 
smoke in yours 1 shall call to mind that an European Pan- 
dect once deigned to accept the hospitality of a poor Paria." 
The doctor immediately presented to him his pipe of Eng- 
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lirii leatther, with ft flMiiffe«tiiMe of ytllow mmlier, and 
veceife I tn reMm thai of Hie FMm^ MnAeor Im^ tHth a 
bowl of i>ftked earth. 

He then eaXkd fate iaieiidttit% who^ew in « deptora- 
ble coaditkni after ttudi a diMiid »tgbtp aiM iMVteg (ma- 
braced the Pa!iia* he itetypedidtDhAi|MlaHqiite^ fSft Pa- 
ria*a wifl^ Whor could not rtttraid her teiM^ nmtAtied at 
the door of the hult wMi her cMId in hor ama ; but h«r 
huaband acoompanted Ae doeter to the extmnity of «lte 
wood, loading him with benedtctioiia. " MayOod reward 
you*** said he, «for ymir goodneai towatds the uallMtii- 
nate ! May he conduct you m mikltf to England* tiiat 
land of learning and of ftiendahlis w4MMe children seek 
the truth over the whole worlds (br tfie haf^faneiB of man- 
kind f^ * I have traveraed half the gldbe^'* replied tiie 
doctor, ** and hate met with notfafivg b«ft error and dis- 
cord: I have found tmth and liapplnert no where bat in 
your cottage.** At these woMa they fNirted with mutual 
tears. The doctor was already «t a great diatanoe, when 
he still saw the virtuoas ^ria «t the foot of a tree, aud^ng 
signs with his bands to bid him adieu. 

The doctor, on his return to CalcattB, etubarkod for 
Chaderaagoer, vHience he aet sail for England. On his 
arrival in London, he Mivered the ninety bales of mann- 
scriptsto the president of the Royid Society, who deposited 
them m the British Mueeam, where the literati and Joomai- 
ists are still engagt^ in translating, p r a is lag, abusing and 
criticising them. As for the doctor, he kept to ikimaelf the 
Paria*8 three answers on truth. He oilten sMNiked in his 
pipe, and when he was asked what waa the most nsefol 
information he had acquired in his travels, he woald re* 
ply : «' Troth should be sought with a simple heart ; it 
is to be found only in Nature, and ilMmld be communi- 
cated only to the good." To this he would add: "** Hap* 
piness is to be found no where but in the company of a 
good wife." 

TfiB Sim* 
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